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CAREY, LEA & BLANCHARD 
pQSTUVmotS PAPERS 



7HS FZOZTTIOS: OLTTB, 



COHTAIKIKO 



A faithful Record of the Perambu-.ations, Perils, Ad- 
vents res, and Sporting Transactions of the Corre- 
sponding Members. 

EDITED BY BOZ. 

# 

The very great demand for this humorous work has induced ' 
the publisliers to prepare new editions of the First and Second 
Parts, which are now ready. 

CONTENTS. 

Cliapter 1. The Pickwickian^. 

2. Tlie firsl day's journey and the 
first evening's adventures, with 
their consi'qiH'iires. 

3. A new acquaintanos— tbe strol- 
ler'f tale— a disagreeable interrup- 
tion ; and an unpleasant rencontre. 

4. A field day and bivouac-^more 
new friends and an invitation to 
tlie oountry. 

5. A short one; showing, among 
other matters, how Mr. Pickwick 
andertook to^ive, and Mr. Winkle 
to ride, and how they both did it. 

6. An old fashioned card party; 
the Clergyman's verses— the story 
of the coAVict's return. 

7. How Mr. Winkle, instead of 
shooting at the pigeon and killing 
tte crow, shot at the crow and 
wounded the pigeon— how the Din- 

{ley Dell Cricket Club, played all 
fug|leton,and how all Muggletoa 
dined at the Dingley Dell expense 
— ^with other interesting and in* 
■tractive matters. 

B. Strongly iHustnttiveof the po- 
sition, that the course of true love 
is not a railway. 

9. A discovery aqd a ciiase. 

10. Clearing up all doubts (if any 
•listed) of the disinterestedness of 
Mr. Jingle's character. 

11. Involving another Journey 
and an antiquarian discovery, re* 
cording Mr. Pickwick's detennina- 
tioB 10 he|raMnt at an election, 



and containing a manascriptoflftfe 
old (Hergyman's. 

19. Descriptive of a very import- 
ant proceeding on the part of Mr. 
Pickwick ; no less an epoch in liis 
life than in his history. 

13. Some account of Batanswill ; 
of the state of parties therein ; and 
of the election of a member to serve 
in Parliament for that ancient, loy- 
al and patriotic borough. 

14. Comprising a brief description 
of thp company at the Peacock as- 
sembled ; and a tale told by a bag- 
man. 

15. In which is given a Aithfnl 
portraiture of two distinguished 
persons; and an accurate de^rip- 
tion of a public breakfisst in their 
house and grounds; which public 
breakfast leads to the recognition 
of an old acquaintance, and the 
commencement of another chapter. 

16. Too full of adventure to be 
briefly described. 

17. Showing that an attack of 
rheumatism in some cases, acts as 
a quickener to inventive genius. 

18. Briefly illustrative of two 
(mints; first, thp power of hyste- 
rics, and secondly, the foroe of dib 
cumstances. 

19. A pleasant day, with an un- 
pleasant termination. 

90. Showing how Dodson and 
Fogg were men of business, and 
their clerks men of pleasure: show 
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hif mlM wlkat tboHet ■piriti aiiem- !88. Mr. Pick wick joarneyf to Ipa- 

Ued »t tbe MMgpie atod Stump, and wich,1iiid neeta with a romantic 

what a capiul chapter the next one adventure with t middle-afeClady 

win be. ia fellow curl papitra. 

81. In which the old man launch- 93. In which Mr. Samuel Welter 

ea forth into hit favourite theme, * begins tn devote hi^enerfies to the 

aad relate a atory about a ^teer tetiirn match between himaelf and 

cNent. • Jir. Trotter. 



A.n^W edition of <<Thx Tveos's ^y RajcsoatK," and em- 
bncing the last * Slcetchea of Eveiy-day Life and Eveiy-day 
Pefi^lCy" by Bozy — the first edition beia^ entirely ezhausled. 

CONTENTS. 

The Tugge*e at Ramsgflte. The Mistaken Milliner. 

Tbe Streets by Morning. Doctors' Commons. 

Ttoe Btreeu fay Night. Mr. John Doanee's ^ttschment. 

Making a Night of it. Yauxhall Gardens by Day. 

Criminal Ck>urts. ^ Parliamentary Sketches. 

Scotland Yard. * Mr. Minns and hie Cousin. 

The New Tear. Last Cab-driver and First Omnibus 

Meditations in Monmouth Street. Cad. 

Oar Next-door Neighbours. Tbe Parlour Orator. 

The Bospitat Patient. The First of May. 

SvMA Dials. The Drunkard's Death. 

•* We cannot too strongly recommend these Ibcetious Works. They are 

Sect pictures of the morale, mannets, and habits of a great portion of 
lish society. It is hardly possible to conceive a more pleasantly read* 
MisoeHany,— delightful Drom tbe abvndance of iu sly humour, and in- 
strvctive in every chapter. • * • Taken altogether, we have rarely 
net with Works that have pleased us more, and we know that our taste 
is always that of the public.**— .MMropo/traa Magazhu. 

Watkiss Tottls, Sec. being the First Series of Sketches of 
Ereiy-day Life and Every-day People, by Boz, in 2 vols. 12ino. 

The Public Life of Mr. Tulmmble, once Mayor of Mudfog, 
and C^iver Twist, or the Parish Boy's Progress, by Boz, with 
other Tales and Sketches from ••Bentley's Miscellany*' and 
«« Tke Libraiy of Fiction," in 2 vols. 12mo. 



NEW WORK BY WASfllNOTON IRVING. 
NXARLT RBADT, 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS; 

Oft, 0CCian, INCIDENTS AND ADTBMT17RB8 III THE TAR WRTT. 

Digested from the Journal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, of 
Hkt Army of the U. S., and illustrated from various other 
■• RMCi b ^ Washington Irving, in 2 vols, with Maps. 

This work may be considered as a continuation of Astoria. 
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LADY -MONTAGU, 

* 

* 

IK TWO HANDSOME VOLt7MES« 

« 

^ BB Cotrespondence^of Lacly Mary Wortley MonUji^ wIlH 
tlie Counteas of Pomfret, the Countess of Bute, the Connteas of 
Mmv Lady Rich, the <9ountess of Bristol, Mr. Wortley, Sir 
Jaokes Stewart ofColtnesa, £cc^ iachiding upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty Letters, hitherto unpublidied: A memoir of the 
Court of tiGeof^ I. by VaAy Blary Wortley Montai^it a sketeh 
of the state of parses by Mr. Wortley, and a life of the Autiio- 
reas: tl)e whole work tUuatrated with anecdotes and explanatory 
notes. Edited bf Lord Whamcliife, her great-grandson. 

In this edhion the names formerly giren only in mitials are 
supplied, and the suppressed passages restored, from the origi- 
nal MSS. in the possession of Loid WhamcMe. 

•*Wc now have two very handsome volumes fullof theacute- 
neas which invariably marks a clever woman's observations on 
human nature, full of smartness, oddity, and wisdom; full of in- 
tensity, spirit and beauty, and certainly composing no trifling 
addition to that department of literature, * the gay menuMrr 
which forms the soul oC Hg^ reading, and furnishes man for 
the dinner table and the drawing room, with every easy grace 
jmd gentle reminiscence necessary to make him ' a wit among 
lords,' and a very accomplished personage with the delightfiS 
inhabitants of the Canzou and Turban.** — Mhermuia, 



ASTORIA: 

<«, 
ANECDOTES OP AN ENTERPRISE 

BEYOND TOB 

ROCKY MOUNTAINa 

BT WASHINGTOIf IRVING. 
In 2 handsome Vols. 

Exlrmdfrom ike Intr^duelum, 

^Tbe work I here present to the public, is necMfarayef % 
rambliag ancl somewhat disjointed nature, eooipriaing ^viouft 
«i9;>editions and adventures by land and sea. The fiieti^ howw 
erer, will prove to be linked and banded together by one fgnikk 
•chciae» devised and conducted by n master-^iritf one set of 
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chanettn, §}ao, continues throughout, appearing* occnaonaSiy, 

•though sometimes at long intervals^ and thejB^oie enterpriie 

winds up by a regular catastrophe; so that the woAc, without 

any laboured attempt at artificial construction, actually pot- 

of fie- 



much of that unity so much sought after in works of 
tion, and considered so important to the interest of every^histo- 
17.*' 

''The most finished narrative of a series of adventures that 
ever was written, whether with regpuxi' to plan or execution. 
The arrangement has all the art of fiction, yet without any ap- 
parent sacrifice of truth or exactness; the composition we are 
inclined to rate as the chef d'oeuvre of Washington Iming.** — 
London Spectater, 

^The enterprise embraced expeditions by sea and land, 
which gave rise to various adventures * by flotfd and field,' that 
fell to the lot of the hardy adventurers, who embarked in them. 
Their * hair-breadth escapes' — the thrilling incidents of their 
journeying — the sights seen in their travel — the various Indian 
tribes whom they visited — their privations and sufferings and 
their own characteristics, as elicited and developed by the cir* 
cumstances into which tliey fell, form entertaining episodes 
from the main body of the work, and impart to it the greater 
portion of its interest. 

The merits of Astoria are many and sterling, and not the 
least among them is, that it g^ves, perhaps, a better idea of the 
great far off West tlian any of its predecessors, which have been 
founded on the same subject; we can therefore commend it as 
a work, not only of great interest, but of g^reat utility." — Jkdlif 
Evening Post, 

DR. BIRD'S NEW NOVEL. 

NICK OF THE WOODS; 

OR, THS JIBBENAINOSAT, A TALK OF KEHTUOKT, 

By the Author of "Calavar," &c. &c. In two vols. 13mo. 

<< Dr. Bird has succeeded in producing an American tale, 
which possesses a deep and exciting interest, and which will 
tend in every way to increase the high reputation he. has pre- 
riously held, as a popular and successful writer. The interest 
of the reader never flag^ in its perusal, unjtil he has gained the 
unexpected and exciting denouement of the story. The deli- 
neation of character is admirably sustained throughout the vo- 
lume, and the groundwork of the tale is well managed. We 
had formed a high opinion of the merits of this work, from se- 
▼eml extracts, we had seen, previous to its publication, but we 
wUlingly acknowledge, that our expectations have been more 
tlum iVilfilled by its connected pemsaL"— iSblfinftiy Evening 
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NEW NOVELS, &c 

LATELY PUBUSHU) 

BT CARET, LEA & BLANCHAED, 



DR. BJRirS NOVELS. 

Thk Hawks ot Hawk Hollow. A Tradition of PeDD. 
sylvania. By the author of" Calavar," and " The Infidel" 
In 2 vols. 12fno. 

A second edition of 

Calatar, or The Knight of the CoNQUBsng. A Romance 
of Mexico. 2 vola 12mo. By the author of " The Infi- 
del." 

Tbe Infidel, or The Fall of Mexico. A Romance. la 
2 vols. 12ma By the author of " Calavar." Second edi- 
tion. 

Pencil Sketches, or Outlines of Character and Man- 
ners. By Miss Leslie. In 2 vola 12mo. (Part Third, 
nearly ready.) 

Clinton Bradshaw, or The Adyenturks of a Lawter. 
In 2 vols. 

Tales akd Sketches. By the anther of <* Linwoods," &c. 
1 vol. . 

Chances and Changes; a Domestic Story, in 2 vols. 12mo. 

Anns Gret ; a Novel. 2 vols. 12ma 

My Cousin Nicholas, or the Bulwinkles of UnderDown 
Hall. 

The Mardens and the Daventrts. Tales by Miss Pardee. 
12ma 

The Mayor of Wind Gap, and Canvassing; Tales. By 
Banim, author of the O^Hara Family, &.c. 2 vols. 12roo. 

Belford Regis, or Sketches of a Country Town. By 
Miss Mitford. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Vathek, an Oriental Tale. By Mr. Beckford, author of 
" Journey to Alcobacco," 6lc. 1 vol. ISma 

GoDOLPHiN. A Novo]. In 2 vols. Second Edition. 

Mr. TuLRtJMBLE, AND OLiYBR TwiST. Tales by Boz. 2 
vols. 

Jack Brag. By Theodore Hook. 2 vols. 

RooKwooD, a Romance. By W. H. Aiosworth. 12ma 
The Comic Sketch-Book. By John Poole, author of Pcui 
Pry, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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HoRSB-SnoE RoBi^iaoN, • Tiie pf th« Tpry Ascendency. 

By the author of ** Swallow Barn.'* Fourth edition. 2 

vols. 12mp. 
CHAiROLyks; \)y the author of 5* Pelham: ap,d Other Tales, 

by the author of "Vivian Grey," and othera 1 vol 12nao. 
Gilbert Gurnet. By the author of " Sayings and Doings." 

In 2 vol8.^12mo. 

The Early Called, The ^Tpic, ai^ the hA^9fpfB pp 

Lan^by Ha^l. 1 vol. 
Peter Snook, and Other strange Tai.es. By the author 

of " The Invisible JSentleroap," &c. . 2 vols. 12mo. 
Margaret Rayenscroft, or Second Loye. By Mr. St. 
' Tohn. In 2 <vols. 12mo. 
Agnes De Mansfeldt. By the author of " Highways and 

Byways." 2 vols. 12mo. 
Tales of Our Neighbourhood. By the autjjor of f* The 

Collegians^" 2 vols. i2mo. -- 'v^ • 
H^RY C^LY|:|iiiY. By the aufhor pff* Cecil IJyi^b." 3 

volis. r2nap. ' . \ - , 

The Empress. By the author of " The Albai^ians," 4tc. 
T^ VV^ARLocK. 4 T^le of the Sea. By ^be Qld Pailor. 
Watkins Tottle, and other Sketches, by Boz. 2 vols. 
The Farmer's Daughter, &x. By the author of "^ The 

Warlock." 
The Devoted. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 2 vols. 12ma 
The Magician, a Novel, by Leitch Ritchie. 2 vols. I2iqo. 
The Priors of Braovb. By the author of ^ Caven- 
dish," " Will Watch," &c. 
The Bar Sinister, or Memoirs of an Illbqitimate. 
Mrs. Armytage, or Female Domination. By Mrs. Grore. 
Tjie Pickwick Club, by Boz. (A continuation at press.) 
Rattlin the Reefer, edited by Captain Marryatt 2 vols. 

'12mo. • ^ 

Camperdown, or News from Our Neighbourhood. By 
' aXady. 1 voL 12mo. 
The Tuggs's at Ramsgate. By Boz, with Other Tales, in 

lvol.l2ino. (A new edition.) 
Violet Woodville, or the Opera Dancer. 2 vols. i2fno. 
East and West. A Novel By the Author of " Qinton 

Bradshaw." 2 vole. I2mo. 
NipK of the Woodsy. By Rr . Bird. In 2 vjols. 
The Hawk Cum* ftr J^ Tv Irviug; (In the prewi) 
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CAREi; LEA & BLANCHARD 

HAYB LiTZLT PUBLtSHID 

SKETCHES OP SWITZERLAND. By J. FExnnMORS 

- CbopER, AttttMNr of'' The Spy," <Sz^ 4;:;c. ia 2 vols. 12mo. 

A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE, with an Excursion up the 

Rhine, and a Second Visit to Switzerland. By the same 

Author. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

'* As we take up the pen' to note down our impressions 
of these volumes, we ieel as though we had just returned . 
from an excursion in Switzerland, with a companion full to 
overflowing with an fntense love of nature, and an exquisite 
tafte for the picturesque. We cannot give our thanks and 
praise a more cordial emphasis — but if we could, we would; 
for so much pleasure are we indebted to Mr. Cooper. After 
the dull flats and dreary wastes of reading, of which there 
is abundance in all seasons, how *' refreshing " (the word is 
unavoidable) to ascend with such a guide into the moun- 
tainous regions of literature. To those who are at all ac- 
quainted with the 1)old and vivid style of Mr. Cooper's de- 
scriptions of natural marvels and magnificence— and to 
whom are his original powers of imagery and expression un- 
known 1 — we need only say, that these powers have been 
unsparingly employed in the present volumes. It is only 
necessary to remind the reader of what Mr. Cooper can do, 
when his enthusiasm is kindled, to bid him recollect that 
the scene of the author's excursions is Switzerland. Upon 
such a subject as the scenery of Switzerland, how could Mr. ' 
Cooper fail to write with infinite freshness, grace, energy, 
and poetic ardour. Many of the letters, moreover, (for the 
work is in that form) have the advantage of being written 
under the immediate feelings excited by a first, unfading 
view of the beauties and wonders described. In short, this 
is just the work for every body to read apd every body to 
relish. 

Mr. Cooper has attempted, in these letters, little beyond 
descriptions of external nature. Switzerland, as he remarks, 
enjoying |^obabIy t|ie sublimit as weM as the most diversi- ' 
fied beauties of this sort that exist on the globe, would seem 
to have a claim to be treated sui generis. Man, says the 
Vriter, appears almost to sink to a secondary rank in such a 
country. We feel all. the force of this remark, and wre 
quite content that Mr. Cooper should have confined tne 
range of his genius to the higher ground. He has found 
room and j^ewar4 there^ macl^ aip it hiad been, described he- 
fore."-^Ci)iif^ Journal. 

(JPEANIN^i^ W EUROPj;— PRANCE. Vc*l 1 and SL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. In i \o^ {|n 

the press.) ' 
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CAREY, LEA AND BLANCHARD 

Have lately published new editions of the followii^ works by 
Mb. Coopsb: 

THE SPY: a Taler of the Neutral Ground. 

THE PIONEERS, or the Sources of the Susquehanna: a 
descriptive Tale. 

THE PILOT: a Tale of the Sea. 

LIONEL LINCOLN; or the Leaguer of Boston. 

LAST OP THE MOHICANS: a Narrative of 1757. 

THE PRAIRIE: a Tale. 

THE RED ROVER: a Tale. 

THE WEPT OP WISH-TON-WISH: a Tale. 

THE WATER WITCH: or the Skimmer of the Seas. 

THE BRAVO: a Tale. 

NOTIONS OP THE AMERICANS: Picked up by a Tra- 
velling Bachelor. 

THE HEIDENMAUER; or the Benedictines. A Legend 
of the Rhine. 

i 

THE HEADSMAN; or the Abbaye des Vigaerons: a 
Tale. 

THE MONIKINS; Edited by the Author of" The Spy." 

PRECAUIS^N: a Novel, revised and corrected. (In tht 
^ess.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



WHEREIW MR. PETER MAQff US GROWS JEALOUS, AND THE 
MIDDLE-AGED LADY APPREHENSIVE, WHICH BRIICGS 
THE PICKWICKIAIfS WITHIN THE GRASP OF THE LAW. 



When Mr. Pickwick descended to the room in 
which he and Mr. Peter Magnus had spent the pre- 
ceding evening, he found that gentleman with the 
major part of the contents of the two bags, tfce 
leathern hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel, dis- 
played to all possible advantage on his person, 
while he himself was pacing up and down the room 
in a state of the utmost excitement and agitation. 

*^Good morning, sir," said Mr. Peter Magnus — 
"What do you think of this, sir?" 

" Very effective indeed,'^ replied Mr. Pickwick, 
surveying the garments of Mr. Peter Magnus with 
a good-natured smile. 

" Yes, I think it'll do," said Mr. Magnus. " Mr. 
Pickwick, sir, I have sent up my card." 

"Have you?" said'Mr. Pickwick. 

"Yes ; and the waiter brought back word, that 
she would see me at eleven — at eleven, sir; it only 
wants a quarter now." 

2 ~ 
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. 6 POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OP 

" Very near the time," said Mr. Pickwick. 
" Yes, it is rather near," xeplied Mr. Magnus, 
"rather too near to be pleasant — eh! Mr. rick- 
wick, ^ir?" 

** Confidence is a great thing in these cases," 
observed Mr. Pickwick. ' 

"I believe it is, sir," said Mr. Peter Magnus. 
"I am very confident, sir. Really, Mr. Pickwick, 
I do not see why a man should feel any fear in such 
a case as this, sir. What is it, sir ? There's no- 
thing to be ashamed of; it's a matter of mutual 
accommodation, nothing more. Husband on one 
side, wife, on the other. That's my view of the 
matter, Mr. Pickwick." 

"It is a very philosophical one," replied Mr. 
Pickwick. " But breakfast is waiting, Mr. Mag- 
nus. Come." 

Down they sat to breakfast, but it was evident, 
notwithstanding the boasting of Mr. Peter Magnus, 
that he laboured under a very considerable degree 
of nervousness, of which loss of appetite, a propen- 
sity to upset the tea-things, a spectral attempt at 
drklery, and an irresistible inclination to look at 
the clock every other second, were among the prin- 
cipal symptoms. 

" He — he — ^he," tittered Mr. Magnus, affecting 
cheerfulness, and gasping with agitation. " It only 
wants two minutes, Mr. Pickwick. Am I pale, 
sir?" 

" Not very," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

There was a brief pause. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick ; but have 
you ever done this sort of thing in your time ?" 
said Mr. Magnus. 

** You mean proposing?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

«Yes.'' 

" Never," said Mr. Pickwick, with great energy, 
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THE PICKWICK CLUB. 7 

•* Yon have no idea, then, how it^s best to begin ?" 
said Mr. Magnus. 

" Why," said Mr. Pickwick, " I may have form- 
ed some ideas upon the subject, but, as 1 have never 
submitted them to the test of experience, I sflould 
be sorry if you were induced to regulate your pro- 
ceedings by them." 

" I should feel very much obliged to you, for any 
advice, sir," said Mr. Magnus taking another look 
at the clock, the hand of which was verging on the 
five minutes past. 

"Well, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, with the pro- 
found solemnity with which that great man could, 
^kn he pleased, render his remarks so deeply im- 
pressive — " I should commence, sir, with a tribute 
. to the lady's beauty and excellent qualities; from 
them, sir, I should diverge to my own unworthi- 
ness." 

" Very good," said Mr. Magnus. 

*^ Unworthiness for her only, mind, sir," resumed 
Mr. Pickwick; " for to show that I was not wholly 
unworthy, sir, I should take a brief review of my 

East life, and present condition. I should argue, 
y analogy, that to any body else, I must be a very 
desirable object. I should then expatiate on the 
warmth of my love, and the depth of my devotion. 
Perhaps I might then be tempted to seize her 
hand/' 

" Yes, I see," said Mr. Magnus : " that would be 
a very great point." 

" I should then, sir," continued Mr. Pickwick, 
growing warmer as the subject presented itself in 
more glowing colours before him-^*' I should then, 
sir, come to tbe plain and simple question, ' Will 
y.ou have me V I thinjc I am justified in assuming 
that upon this, she would turn away her head." 

"You think that may be taken for granted?' 
said Mr. Magnus; " because, if she did not do thai 
at the right pl^ce, it would be embarrassingr" 
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" I think she would," said Mr. Pickwick. " Upon 
this, sir, I should squeeze her hand, and I think — I 
think, Mr. Magnus — that after 1 had done that, sup- 
posing there was no refusal, I should gently draw 
awa^^ the handkerchief, which my slight knowledge 
of human nature leads me to suppose the lady would 
be applying to her eyes at the moment, and steal a 
respectful kiss. I think I should kiss her, Mr; Mag- 
nus; and at this particular point, I am decidedly of 
opinion that if the lady were going to take me at 
all, she would murmur into my ears a bashful ac- 
ceptance." 

Mr. Magnus started: gazed on Mr. Pickwick's 
intelligent face, for a short time in silence, and (i^ 
(the dial pointing to the ten minutes past) shook 
him warmly by the hand^ and rushed desperately 
from the room. 

Mr. Pickwick had taken a few strides to and fro; 
and the small hand of the clock following the lat- 
ter part of his example, had arrived at the tigure 
which indicates the half hour, when the door 
suddenly opened. He turned round to greet Mr. 
Peter Magnus, and encountered in his stead the 
joyous face of Mr. Tupman, the serene counte- 
nance of Mr. Winkle, and the intelkctual liuci- 
ments of Mr. Snodgrass. 

As Mr. Pickwick greeted them, Mr. Peter Mag- 
nus tripped into the room. 

" My friends, the gentleman I was speaking of, 
Mr. Magnus," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Your servant, gentlemen," said Mr. Magnus, 
evidently in a high state of excitement; " Mr. Pick- 
wick, allow me to speak to you one moment, sir." 

As he said this, Mr. Magnus harnessed his fore- 
finger to Mr. Pickwick's button hole, and drawing 
him into a window. recess, said — 

"Congratulate me, Mr. Pickwick; I followed 
your advice to the very letter." 
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, ♦'"And it was all correct, was it ?'* inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

" It was, sir — could not possibly have been bet- 
ter," replied Mr. Magnus ; " Mr. Pickwick, she is 
niine." 

*'I congratulate you, with all my heart," re- 
plied Mr. Pickwick, warmly shaking his new friend 
by the hand. 

" You must see her, sir," said Mr. Magnus ; " this 
way, if you please. Excuse us for one instant, 
gentlemen." And hurrying on in this way, Mr. Pe- 
Magnus drew Mr. Pickwick from the room, 
aused at the next door in the passage, and 
" gently thereat. 

^me in," said a female voice. And in they 
went. 

" Missu Witherfield," said Mr. Magnus, "allow 
me to introduce my very particular friend, Mr, 
Pickwick. Mr. Pickwick, I beg to make you 
known to Miss Witherfield." 

The lady was at the upper end of the room, and 
as Mr. Pickwick bowed, he took his spectacles 
from his waistcoat pocket, and put them on, a pro- 
cess which he had no sooner gone through, than, 
uttering an exclamation of surprise, Mr. Pickwick 
retreated several paces, and the lady with a half- 
suppressed scream, hid her face in her hands, and 
dropped into a chair; whereupon Mr. Peter Magnus 
>vas struck motionless on the spot, and gazed from 
one to the other, with a countenance expressive 
of the extremities of horror and surprise. 

This certainly was, to all appearance, very un- 
accountable behaviour; but the fact was, that Mr. 
Pickwick no sooner put on his spectacles, than he 
at once recognised in the future Mrs. Magnus the 
lady into whose room he had so unwarrantably in- 
truded on the previous night; and the spectacles l>ad 
no sooner crossed Mr. Pickwick's nose, than the lady 

2* 
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at once identified the countenance wfiick she/had 
seen surrounded by all the horrors of a nighl-cap. 
So the lady screamed, and Mr. Pickwick started. 
** Mr. Pickwick 1" exclaimed Mr. Magnus, k>st 
in astonishment, ** What is the meaning of this, sir? 
What is the meaning of it, sir V* added Mr. Mag- 
nus, in a threatening and a louder tone. 

*< Sir," said Mr. Pickwick, somewhat indignant 
at the very sudden manner in which Mr. Peter 
Magnus had conjugated himself into the impera- 
tive mood, "I decline answering that question.'^ 
" You decline it, sir V*' said Mr. Magnus. 
"I do, sir, replied Mr. Pickwick; "I objec^l 
say any thing which may compromise thatj^^K 
or awaken unpleasant recollections in her J^HIff, 
without her consefit and permission." 

" Miss Witherfield," said Mr. Peter Magnus, " do 
you know this person ?" * 

" Know him !" repeated the middle-aged lady, 
hesitating. 

*^ Yes, know him, ma'am, I said know him,^' re- 
plied Mr. Magnus with ferocity. 

"I have seen him," replied the middle-aged lady, 
" Where?' inquired Mr. Magnus, " where ?' 
" That," said the middle-aged lady, rising from 
her ^eat, and averting her head, " that 1 would not 
reveal for worlds." 

*' I understand you, ma'am," said Mr. Pickwick, 
" and respect your delicacy ; it shall never be re- 
vealed by me, depend upon it." 

"Upon my vvord, ma'am,** said Mr. Magnus, 
"considering the situation in which I am placed with 
regard to yourself, you carry this matter off with 
tolerable coolness — tolerable coolness, ma'am." 

" Cruel Mr. Magnus," said the middle-aged lady, 
and here she wept very copiously indeed. 

"Address your observations to me, sir," inter- 
posed Mr. Pickwick ; " J alone am to blame, if any 
body be." 
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" Oh ! you alone are to blame, are you, sir T" said 
Mr. Magnus; "I — 1 — see through- this, sir. You 
repent of your determination now, do you ? 

.*' My determination 1" said Mr. Pickwick. 

** Your determination, sir. Oh ! don't stare at me, 
sir," said Mr. Magnus; "I recollect your words 
last night, sir. You came down here, sir, to ex- 
pose the treachery and falsehood of an individual 
on whose truth and honour you had placed impli- 
cit reliance — ehl" Here Mr. Peter Magnus in- 
dulged in a prolonged sneer ; and taking off his 
freen spectacles — which he probably found super- 
uous in his fit of jealousy — rolled his little eyes 
about, in a manner which was frightful to behold. 

"Eh?' said Mr. Magnus; and then he repeated 
the sneer with increased effect. ** But you shall 
answer it, sir." 

" Answer what?" saiclMr. Pickwick. 
' "Never mind, sir,'' replied Mr. Magnus, striding 
up gind down the room — ** Never mind." 

There must be sometliing very comprehensive 
in this phrase of " Never mind," for we do not re- 
collect to have ever witnessed a quarrel in the street, 
at the theatre, public room, or elsewhere, in which 
it has not been the-standard reply to all belligerent 
inquiries, "Do you call yourself a gentleman, sir?" 
— " Never mind, sir." " Did I offer to say any thing 
to the young woman, sir?" — "Never mind, sir." 
" Do you want your head knocked up against that 
wall, sir 1" — " Never mind, sir." It is observable, 
too, that there would appear to be some hidden 
taunt in this universal "Never mind," which rouses 
more indignation iii the bosom of the individual ad- 
dressed, than the most lavish abuse could possibly 
awaken. 

We do not mean to assert that the application 
of this brevity to himself, struck exactly that in- 
dignation to Mr. Pickwick's soul, which it would 
infallibly have roused in a vulgar breast. We 
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merely record the fact that Mr. Pickwick opened 
the* room door^and abruptly called out " Tupman, 
come here.'' ^ 

Mr. Tupman immediately presented himself, 
with a look of very considerable surprise. 

"Tupman," said Mr. Pickwick, "a secret of 
some delicacy, in which that lady is concerned, is 
the cause of a difference which has just arisen be- 
tween this gentleman and myself. When I assure 
him, in your presence, that it has no relation to 
himself, and is not in any way connected with his 
affairs, 1 need hardly beg you to take notice that 
if he continues to dispute it, he expresses a doubt 
of my veracity, wBich I shall consider extremely 
insulting." As Mr. Pickwick said this, he looked 
encyclopaedias at Mr. Peter Magnus. 

Mr. Pickwick's upright and honourable bearing, 
coupled with that forceand energy of speech which 
so eminently dlsting^iished him, would have carried 
conviction to any reasonable mind^ but unfortu- 
nately at that particular moment, the mind of Mr. 
Peter Magnus was in any thing but reasonable 
order. Consequently, instead of receiving Mr. 
Pickwick's explanation as he ought to have done, 
he forthwith proceeded to work himself into a red- 
hot scorching consuming passion, and to talkubout 
what was due to his own feelings, and all that sort 
of thing, adding force to his declamation by striding 
to and fro, and pulling his hair, amusements which 
he would vary occasionally, by shaking his fist in 
Mr. Pickwick's philanthropic countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick, in his turn, conscious of his own 
innocence and rectitude, and irritated by having 
unfortunately involved the middle aged lady in 
such an unpleasant affair, was not so quietly dis- 
posed as was his wont. The consequence was, 
that words ran high, and voices higher, and at 
length Mr. Magnus told Mr. Pickwick he should 
hear from him, to which Mr. Pickwick replied 
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with laudable politeness, that the sooner he heard 
from him the better; whereupon the middle-aged 
lady rushed in terror from the room, out of which 
Mr. Tupman dragged Mr. Pickwick, leaving Mr. 
Peter Mtlgnus to himself and meditation. 

If the mrddle-aged lady had mingled much with 
the busy world, or profited at all, by the manners 
and customs of those who make the laws and set 
the fashions, she would have known that this sort 
of ferocity is just the most harmless thing in nature; 
but as she had lived for the most part in the coun- 
try, and never read the parliamentary debates, 
she was little versed in these particular refine- 
ments of civilized life^ Accordingly, when she 
had* gained her bed-chamber, bolted herself in, 
and begun to meditate on the scene she had just 
witnessed, the most terrific pictures of slaughter 
and destruction presented themselves to her ima- 
gination; among which, a full-length portrait of 
Afr. Peter Magnus borne home by four men, with 
the embellishment of a whole barrel-full of bullets 
in his left side, was among the very least. The 
more the middle-aged lady meditated, the more 
terrified she became; and at length she deter- 
mined to repair to the house of the principal ma- 
gistrate of the town, and request him to secure 
the persons of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman, 
without delay. 

To this decision, the middle-aged lady was im- 
pelled by a variety of -considerations, the chief of 
which, was the incontestable proof it would afford 
of her devotion to Mr. Peter Magnus, and her 
anxiety for his safety. She was too well ac- 
quainted with his jealous temperament to venture 
the slightest allusion to the real cause of her agi- 
tation Off beholding Mr. Pickwick ; and she trusted 
to her own influence and power of persuasion with 
the little man, to quell his bobterous jealousy, 
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-jp supposing that Mr. Pickwick were removed, and 

■^ no fresh quarrel could arise. Filled with these re- 

i| flections, the middle-aged lady arrayed herself in 

* her bonnet and shawl, arid repaired to the Mayor's 

^ dwelling straightway. 

Now George Nupkins, Esquire, the principal 
magistrate aforesaid, was about as grand a per- 
sonage as the fastest walker would find out, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset,' on the twenty-first of 
June, which being, according to the almanacs, the 
longest day ita the whole year, would naturally af- 
ford hinri the longest period for his search. On 
this particular morning, Mr. Nupkins was in a 
^tate of the utmost excitement and irritation, for 
there had been a rebellion in the town; alfthe 
day-scholars at the largest day-school, had con- 
spired to^reak the window^s of an obnoxious apple- 
^ seller, and had hooted the beadle, and pelted the 
constabulary— an elderly gentleman in top-boots, 
who had been called out to repress the tumult; 
and had been a peace-officer, man and boy, for 
half a century at least. And Mr. Nupkins was 
sitting in his easy chair, frowning with majesty Jind 
boiling with rage, when a lady was announced orf 
pressing, private, and particular business. Mr. 
■* Nupkins looked calmly terrible, and commanded 

that the lady should be shown in, which command, 
like all the mandates of emperors, and magistrates, 
and other great potentates of the earth, was forth- 
with (Jbeyed ; and Miss Witherfield, interestingly 
agitated, was ushered in accordingly. 

" Muzzle," said the magistrate. 

Muzzle was an under-sized footman, with a long 
body and short legs. ' 

"Muzzle." 

" Yes, your worship." 

" Place a chair and leave the room." 

" Yes, your worship." 
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"Now, ma'am, will you state your business?'' ^ 

said the magistrate. •*- 

"It is of a very painful kind, sir," said Miss 
Witherfield. 

" Very likely, ma'am," said the magistrate. 
"Compose your feelings, ma'am." Here Mr. 
Nupkins looked benignant. "And then tell me 
what legal business brings you here, ma'am." 
^Here'the magistrate triumphed over the man; 
and he looked stern again. 

" It is very distressing to me, sir, to give this in- 
formation," said Miss Witherfield, " but I fear a 
duel is going to be fought here." 

" Here, ma'am,'* said the magistrate. " Where, 
ma'am?" , 

" In Ipswich." 

" In Ipswich, ma'am — a duel in Ipswich," said 
the magistrate, perfectly aghast at the notion. 
"Impossible, ma'am; nothing of the kind can be 
contemplated in this town, I am persuaded. Bless 
my soul, ma'am, are you aware of the activity qf 
our local magistracy? Do you happen to have 
heard, ma'am, that 1 rushed into a prize-ring on 
the fourth of May last, attended by only sixty spe- 
cial constables ; and, at the hazard of falling a sac- 
rifice to the angry passions of an infuriated mul- 
titude, prohibited a pugilistic contest between the 
Middlesex Dumpling, and the Suffolk Bantam ? 
A duel in Ipswich, ma'am! I don't think — I do 
nol think," said the magistrate, reasoning with 
himself, ** that any two men can have had the 
hardihood to plan such a breach of the peace, in 
this town.'* 

" My information is unfortunately but too cor- 
rect," said the middle-aged lady, " I was present 
at the quarrel." 

" It's a' most extraordinary thing," said the as- 
tounded magistrate. " Muzzle." 
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" Yes, your worship." 

" Send Mr. Jinks here, directly — instantly." 
" Yes, your worship." 

Muzzle retired ; and a pale, sharp-nosed, half- 
fed, shabbily-clad clerk, of middle age, entered the 
room. 

" Mr. Jinks," said the magistrate — " Mr. Jinks." 
« Sir," said Mr. Jinks. 

" This lady, Mr. Jinks, has come here, to give ^ 
information of an intended duel in this town." 

Mr. Jinks, not exactly knowing what to do, 
smiled a dependant's smile. 

" What are you laughing at, Mr. Jinks ?" said 
the magistrate. 

Mr. Jinks looked serious, instantly. 
"Mr. Jenks," said the magistrate, "you're a 
fool, sir." 

Mr. Jinks looked humbly at the great man, and 
bit the top of his pen. 

" You may see something very comical in this 
information, sir ; but I can tell you this, Mr. Jinks, 
that you have very little to laugh at," said the 
magistrate. 

The hungry-looking Jinks sighed, as if he were 
quite aware of the fact of his having very little 
indeed, to be merry about ; and, being ordered to 
take the lady's information, shambled to his seat, 
and proceeded to write it down. 

. " This man Pickwick is the principal, I under- 
stand," said the magistrate, when the statement 
was finished. 

" He is," said the middle-aged lady. 
" And the other rioter — what's his name, Mr. 
Jinks?" 

" Tupman, sir." 

" Tupman is the second ?" 

" Yes." 
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" The other principat, you say, has absconded, 
ma'am ?" 

"Yes," replied Miss Witherfield, with a snort 
cough. 

" Very well," said the magistrate. " These are 
two cut-lhroals from London, who have come 
down_here, to destroy -his majesty's population, 
thinking that, at this distance from the capital, the 
arm of the law is weak and paralyzed. They 
shall be made an example of. Draw up the war- 
rants, Mr. Jinks. Muzzle.'^ 

" Yes, your worship." 

"Is Grummer down stairs?" 

•* Yes, your worship." 

" Send him up.'* 

The obsequious Muzzle retired, and presently 
returned, introducing the elderly gentleman in the 
top-boots, wh^ was chiefly remarkable for a bottle 
nose, a hoarse voice, a snuff-coloured surtout, and 
a. wandering eye. 

" Grummer," said the magistrate. 

" Your wash-up." 

" Is the town quiet now ?" 

*' Pretty well, your wash-up," replied Grum- 
mer. " Pop'lar feeling has in a measure sub* 
sided, consekens o' the boys having dispersed to 
cricket." 

** Nothing but vigorous measures will do, in 
these times, Grummer," said the magistrate, in a 
determined manner. "If the authority of the 
king's officers is set at naught, we must have the 
riot act read. If the civil power cannot protect 
these windows, Grummer, the military must pro-, 
tect the civil power, and the windows too. I be- 
lieve that b a maxim of the constitution, Mr. 
Jinks ?" 

" Certainly, sir," said Jenks. 

" Very good," said the magistrate, signing tf)Q 
3 
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warrants. " Grummer, you will bring these per- 
sons before me, this afternoon. You will find 
them at the Great White Horse. You recollect 
the case of the Middlesex Dumpling and the Suf- 
folk Bantam, Grummer ?'' \ 

Mr. Grummer intimated, by a retrospective 
shake of the head, that he should never forget it — 
as indeed it was not likely he would, so long as it 
continued to be cited daily. 

" This is even more unconstitutional," gaid the 
magistrate; ** this is even a greater breach of the 
peace, and a grosser infringement of his majesty's 
prerogative. I believe duelling is one of his ma- 
jesty's most undoubted prerogatives, Mr. Jinks?" 

" Expressvly stipulated ip Magna Charta, sir," 
said Mr. Jinks. 

" One of the brightest jewels in the British 
crown, wrung from his majesty by the political 
union of barons, I believe, Mr. SiuUsV* said the 
magistrate. 

" Just so, sir," replied Mr. Jinks. 

" Very well," said the magistrate, drawing him- 
self up proudly, *• it shall not be violated in this 
portion of his dominions. Grummer, procure as- 
sistance, and execute these warrants with as little 
delay as possible. Muzzle." 

"Yes, your worship." 

♦* Show the lady out." 

" Miss Wiiherfield retired, deeply impressed 
with the magistrate's learning and research; Mr. 
Nupkins retired to lunch ; Mr. Jinks retired within 
himself — that beirtg the only retirement he had, 
except the sofa-bedstead in the small parlour 
which was occupied by his landlady's family in 
the day-time — and Mr. Grummer retired, to wash 
out, by his mode of discharging his present com- 
mission, the insult which had been fastened upon 
himself, and the other representative of his majes- 
ty — the beadle^ — in the course of the morning. 
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While these resolute and determined prepara- 
tions for the conservation of the king's peace 
were pending, Mr. Pickwick and his friends, 
wholly unconscious of the nnighty events in pro- 
gre^, had sat quietly down to dinner; and very 
talkative and companionable they all were; Mr. 
Pickwick was in the very act of relating his ad- 
venture of the preceding niijht, to the great 
amusement of his followers, Mr. Tupman espe- 
cially, when the <loor opened, and a somewliat for- 
bidding countenance peeped into the room. The 
eyes m the forbidding countenance looked very 
earnestly at Mr. Pickwick, for several seconds, and 
were, to all appearance, satisfied with their investi- 
gfVjion; for the body to which the foi bidding coun- 
tenance belonged, slowly brought itself into the 
apartment, and presented the form of an elderly in- 
diyidual in top-boots — not to keep the reader any 
longer in suspense, in short, the eyes were the wan- 
dering eyes of Mr. Grummer, and the body was 
the body of the same gentleman. 

Mr. Grummer's mode of proceeding was pro- 
fessional, but peculiar. Hb first act was to bolt 
the door on the inside; his second, to polish his 
head and countenance very carefully with a cot- 
ton handkerchief; his third, to place his hat, with 
the cotton handkerchief in it, on the nearest chair ; 
and his fourth to produce, from the breast-pocket 
of his coat, a short truncheon surmounted by a 
brazen crown, with which he beckoned to Mr. 
Pick wick with a grave and ghost-like air. 

Mr. Snodgrass was the first to break the aston- 
ished silence. He looked steadily at Mr. Grummer 
for a brief space, and then said, emphatically — ' 
'' This is a private room, sir — a private room." 

Mr. Grummer shook his head, and replied — " No 
room's private to his majesty, when the street 
door^B oncc^passed. That's law. Some people 
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maintains that an Englishman's house is his castle. 
Thai's gammon/' 

ThefPickvvickians gazed on each other with 
wondering eyes. 

"Which is Mr. Tupman?" inquired Mr. Grum- 
mer. He had an intuitive perception of Mr. Pick- 
wick; he knew him at once. 

** My name's Tupman," said that gentleman. 
" " My name's Law," said Mr. Gritmmcr. 

" What?" said Mr. Tupman. 

"Law," replied Mr. Grummer, **^law, civil 
power, and exekative; them's my, titles; here's 
my authority. Blank Tupman, blank Pickvick — 
against the peace of our sufferin Lord the King — 
stattit in that case made and provided — and all 
regular. I apprehend you Pickvick, T.upman — 
the aforesaid." • 

" What do you mean by this ^insolence ?" said 
Mr. Tupman, starting up—" Leave the room, 
leave I he room." 

" Halloo," said Mr. Grummer, retreating very 
expeditiously to the door, and opening it an inch 
or two, '* Dubbley." 

" Well," saFd a deep voice from the passage. 

*;Come for'ard, Dubbley," said Mr. Grummer. 

At the word of command, a dirty-faced man» 
something over six feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion, squeezed himself through the half-open door, 
making his face very red in the process, and en- 
tered the room. 

"Is the other specials outside, Dubbley?" in- 
quired Mr. Grummer. 

"Mr. Dubbley, who was a man of few words, 
nodded assent. 

" Order in the diwision under your charge, Dub- 
bley," said Mr. Grummer. 

Mr. Dubbley did as he was desired ; and half-a- 
dozen men, each with a short truncheon and a 
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ferAss crown, flocked into the room. Mr. Grunn- 
mer pocketed his staff and looked at Mr. Dubbley, 
Mr. Dubbley pocketed his staff and looked at the 
division; and thp division pocketed their staves 
and looked at M>essrs. Tupman and Pickwick. 

Mr. Pickwick and his followers, rose as one 
man. 

" What is the meani«g of this atrocious intru- 
sion upon my privacjW" said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Who dares, apprehend me?' said Mr. Tup- 
man. 

"What do you want here, scoundrels ?'* said 
Mr. Snodgrass. 

Mr. Winkle said nothing, but he fixed his eyes 
Oh Grummer, and bt^stowcd a look upon him, 
which, if he had had any fcciid^, must have 
pierced his brain, and come out on the otlicr side. 
As it was, however, il had no visible eficct upon 
him whatever. 

When the executive perceived that Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends were disposed to resist the 
authority of the law, they very significantly turned 
up their coat sleeves, as if knocking them down in 
the first instance, and taking them up afterwards, 
were a mere professional act which had only to 
be thought of, to be done, as a matter of course. 
This demonstration was not lost upon Mr. Pick- 
wick. ' He conferred a few moments with Mr. 
Tupman apart, and then signified his readiness to 
proceed to the mayor'5' residence, merely begging 
the parties then and" there assembled, to take no- 
tice, that it was his firhn intention to resent this 
monstrous invasion of his privileges as an English- 
man, the instant be was at liberty, whereat the 
parties then and there assembled, latched very 
heartily, with the single exertion of Mr. Grum- 
mer, who seenpied to consider that any slight cafet 
3» 
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upon tbc divine right of magistrales, was a species 
of blasphemy not to be tolerated. 

But when Mr. Pickwick had signified his readi- 
ness to bow to the laws of his country, and just 
when the waiters, and hostlers, and chambermaids, 
and postboys, who had anticipated a delightful 
commotion from his threatened obstinacy, begad 
to turn away, disappointed and disgusted, a diffi- 
culty arose which had not been foreseen. With 
every sentiment of veneration for the constituted 
authorities, Mr. Pickwick resolutely protested 
against making his appearance in the public 
streets, surrounded and guarded by the officers of 
justice, like a common crinrinal. Mr. G rummer, 
in the then disturbed §tate of public feeling (for it 
was half-holiday, and the boys had not yet gone 
home,) as resolutely protested against walking on 
the opposite side of the way, and taking Mr. Pick- 
wick's parole that he would ga straight to the 
nwigistratc's; and both Mr. Pickwick and Mr 
Tupman as strenuously objected to the expense ot 
a post-coach, which was the only respectable con- 
VvCyance that could be obtained. The dispute 
ran high, and the dilemma lasted long; and just 
as the executive were on the point of overcoming 
Mr. Pickwick's objection to walking to the magis- 
trate's, by the trite expedient of carrying him 
thither, it was recollected that there stood in the 
inn yard, an old sedan chair, which having been 
originally built for a gouty gentleman with funded 
property, would hold Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Tupman, at least as convqpiently as a modern 
post-chaise. The chair was hired, and brought 
into the hall; Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman 
squeezed themselves inside, and pulled down the 
bltnd$; a couple of chairmen were speedily found, 
atid the processian started in grand order. The 
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specials surrounded the body of the vehicle, Mr. 
Grummer and Mr. Dubbley marched triumphant- 
ly in front, Mr.Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle walked 
arm in arm behind, and the unsoaped of Ipswich 
brought up the rear. 

-The shopkeepers of the town, although they had 
a very indistinct notion of the nature of the odbnce, 
could not but be much editied and gratilicd by this 
spectacle. Here was the strong arm of the law, 
coming down with twenty gold-beater force, upon 
two offenders from the metropolis itself; the mighty 
engine was directed hy their own magistrate, and 
worked by their own officers; and both the crimi- 
nals by their united efforts, were securely boxed up, 
in the narrow compass of one sedan-chair. Many 
were the expressions of approval and admiration 
which greeted Mr. Grummer, as he headed the ca- 
valcade, staff in hand ; loud and long were the 
shouts which were raised by the un.soaped,; and 
amidst these united testitnonials of public approba- 
tion, the procession moved slowly and majestically 
along. . 

Mr. Weller, habited in his morning jacket with 
the black calico sleeves, was returning in a rather 
desponding state from an unsuccessful survey of the 
mysterious house with the green gate, when, raising 
his eyes, he beheld a crowd pourin*; down the street, 
surrounding an object which har^ very much the 
appearance of a sedan-chair. Willing to divert his 
thoughts from the failure of his enterprise, he step- 
ped asside to see the crowd pass; and finding thai 
they were cheering amay, very much to their own 
satisfaction, forthwith began (just by way of raising 
his spirits) to cheer too, with all his might and main. 

Mr. Grummer passed, and Mr. Dubbley passl^d, 
and the sedan passed, and the body-guard of spe^* 
cials passed, and Sam was still responding to th« 
enthusiastic cheers of the mcb, and waving his hai 
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about as if He were \r\ the very last extreme of the 
wildest joy (though of course he had not the faint- 
est idea of the matter in hand,) when he was sud- 
denly stopped by the unexpected appearance of 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass. 

" What's the row, geni'm'n V cried Sam, " Who 
have they got in this here watch-box in mourn- 

Both gentlemen replied together, b^it their words 
were lost in the tumult. 

" Who is it ?" roamed Sam again. 

Once more was a joint reply returned; Jind 
though the words w^re inaudible, Sam saw by the 
motion of the two pairs of lips that they had utter- 
ed the magic word " Pickwick." 

This was enough. In another minute Mr. WeU 
ler had made his way through the crowd, stopped 
the chairmen, and confronted the portly Grum- 
mer. 

" Haljo, old genrm'n,'' said Sam, '' Who have 
you got in this here con-wayancel" 

"Stand back," said Mr. Grummer, whose digni- 
ty, like the dignity of a great many other men, had 
been wondrously augmented by a little popularity, 

"Knock him down, if he don't," said Mr. Dub- 
bley. 

" I'm worry much obliged to you, old genl'm'Uj" 
replied Sam, ♦* for consulting my conwenience, and 
r«i still more obliged to the other genl'm'n who 
looks as if he'd just escaped from a giant's carry- 
wan, for his werry 'ansome suggestion ; but I should 
prefer your givin' .me a. answer to my question, if 
it's' all the same to you. How are you, sir ?" This 
last observation was addressed with a patronising 
air to Mr. Pickwick, who was peeping through the 
front window. 

Mr. Grummer, perfectly speechless with indig- 
i)ittion»<iragged the truncheon with the brass crown^ 
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from lis particular pocket, and flourished it before 
Sam's «yes. 

•** Ah," said Sam, "it's werry pretty, 'specially 
(he crown, which is uncommon hkc the real one." 

" Stand back," said the outraged Mr. Grummer. 
By .way pf adding force to the command, he thrust 
the brass emblem of royalty into Sam's neckcloth 
with one hand, and seized Sam's collar wiih the 
other, a compliment which Mr. Weller returned 
b}' knocking him down out of hand, having pre- 
viously, with the utmost consideration, knocked^ 
down a chairman for him to lie upon. 

Whether Mr. Winkle was seized with a tempo- 
"rary attack of that species of insanity which origi- 
nates in a sense of injury, or animated by this dis- 
play of Mr. Weller's valour, is imcertain ; but cer- 
tain it is, that he no sooner saw Mr. Grummer fall, 
than he made a terrific onslaught on a small boy 
who stood next him; whereupon Mr. Snodgrass, in 
a truly Chri>tian spirit, and in order that he might 
take no one unawares, announced in a very loud 
tone that he was going to begin, and proceeded to 
take oflThis coat with the utmost deliberation. He 
^ was immediately surrounded and secured; and it 
is but common justice both lb him and Mr. Winkl6 
to say, that they did not make the slightest attempt 
to rescue either themselves or Mr. Weller, who, 
after a most vigorous resistance, was overpowered 
by numbe.rs, and taken prisoner. The procession 
then re-formed,* the chairmen resumed their sta- 
tions, and the march was re-commenced. 

Mr. Pickwick's indyjnation during the whole of 
this proceeding was b^ond all bounds. He could 
just see Sam upsetlingihe specials, and flying about 
in every direction, and that was all he could see, 
for the sedan doors wouldn't open, and the blinds 
wouldn't pull up. At length, with the assistance 
of Mr. Tupman, he managed to push open the roof; 
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and mounting on the seat, and steadying himself 
as well as he could, by placing his hand on that 
gentleman's shoulder, Mr. Pickwick proceeded to 
address the multitude; to dwell upon the unjustifi- 
able manner in which he had been treated; and to 
call upon tliem to take notice that his seryant 
had been first assaulted. And in this order 
they reached the magistrate's house; the chair- 
men trotting, the prisoners following, Mr. Pickwick 
oratorising, and the ci^&wd shouting. 
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CHAPTJIR XXV. 

SHOWING, AMONG A VARIETY OP PLEASANT MATTERS, 
HOW MAJESTIC AND IMPARTIAL MR. NUPRINS WAS J 
AND HOW MR. WELLER RETURNED MR. JOB TROT- 
TER'S SHUTTLECOCK, AS HEAVILY AS IT CAME; WITH 
ANOTHER MATTER, WHICH WILL BE POUND IN ITS 
PLAGE. 

Violent was Mr. Waller's indignation as he was 
borne along ; numerous were the allusions to the 
personal appearance and demeanour of Mr. Grum- 
mer and his companion : and valorous were the 
defiances to any six ^of the gentlemen present, in 
which he vented his dissatisfaction. Mr. Snodgrass 
and Mr. Winkle listened with glooipy respect to 
the torrent of eloquence which their leader poured 
forth from the sedan chair, and the rapid course of 
which not all Mr. Tupman's earnest entreaties to 
have, the lid of the vehicle closed, were able to 
check {or an instant. But Mr. Weller's anger 
quickly gave way to curiosity, when the proces- 
sion turned down the identical court-yard in which 
he had jnet with the runaway Job Trotter : and 
curiosity was exchanged for a feeling of the most 

gleeful astonishment, when the all-important Mr. 
rrumtner^ commandnig the sedan-bearers to halt, 
advanced with dignified and portefltous steps, to 
the very green gate from which iob Trotter had 
emerged, and gave a mighty pull at the bell-han- 
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die which hung at the side thereof. The ring was 
answered by a very snniart and pretty-faced ser- 
vant-girl, who,. afte;|». holding up her hands in asto- 
nishment at the rebeflious appearance of the priso- 
ners, and the impassionale language of Mr. Pick- 
wick, sunnmoned Mr. Muzzle. Mr. Muzzle opened 
one-half of the carriage gate, to adniit the sedan, 
the captured ones, and the specials; and imme- 
diately slammed it in the faces of the mob, who, 
indigpant at being excluded, and anxious to see 
what followed, relieved their feelings by kicking at 
the gate and ringing the bell, for an hour or two 
afterwards. In this amusement they all4ook part 
by turns, except three or four fortunate indivi- 
duals, who having discovered a grating in the gate 
which commanded a view of nothing, were staring 
through it with the same indefatigable perseverance 
with which people will flatten their noses against 
the front windows of a chemist's shop,when a drunk- 
en man who has been run over by a dog-cart in the 
street, is undergoing a surgical inspection in the 
back-parlour. 

At lhe foot of a flight of steps, leading to the 
house door which were guarded on either side by 
an American aloe in a green tub, the sedan-chair 
slopped; and Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 
conducted into the hall, from whence, having been 
previously announced by Muzzle, and ordered in 
by Mr. Nupkins, they were ushe«ed into the wor- 
fchipful presence of that public-spirited officer. 

The scene was an im'^f^ssive one, well calculated 
to strike terror to the hearts of culprits, and to im- 
press them with an adequate idea of the stern ma- 
jesty of the law. In front of a big book-case, in a 
big chair, behind a big table, and before a big vo- 
lume, sat Mr. Nupkins, looking a full size larger 
than any one of them, big as they were. The ta- 
bic was adorned with piles of papers : and abo\;£ 
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(he farther end of it, appeared the head and shoul- 
ders of Mr. Jinks, who was busilr engaged in look- 
ing as busy as possible. The party- having all en- 
tered. Muzzle carefully closed the door, and placed 
himself behind his master's chair to await his or- 
ders; Mr. Nupkins threw himself back with thrill- 
ing solemnity, and scrutinized the faces of his un^ 
willing visiters.- 

" Now, Grummer, who is that person ?" said Mr. 
Nupkins, pointing to Mr. Pickwick, who, as the 
spokesman of his friends, stood hat in hand, bowing 
with the utmost politeness and respect. 

*«This here's Pickvick, your wash-up," said 
Grummer. 

"Come, none o' that 'ere, old Strike- a-light," 
interposed Mr. Weller, elbowing himself into the 
front rank — " Beg your pardon, sir, but this here 
officer o* youm in the gambooge^ops, 'ull never 
earn a decent livin, as a master o* the ceremonies 
any vere. This here, sir," continued Mr. Weller, 
thrusting Grummer aside, and addressing the ma- 
gistrate with pleasant familiarity — " This here is 
S. Pickvick, Esquire; this here's Mr. Tupman; 
that 'ere's Mr. Snodgcass; and furder on, next him 
on the t'other side, Mr. Winkle— all wary nice 
genl'm'n, sir, as you'll be wery happy to have the 
acquaintance on ; so the sooner you commits these 
here officers o' yourn to the tread-mill, for a month 
or two, the sooner we shall begin to be on a pleasant 
understanding. Business first, pleasure afterwards, 
as King Richard the Thi'-d said ven he stabbed 
the t'other king in the Tower, afore he smothered 
the babbies." 

At the conclusion of this address, Mr. Weller 
brushed his hat with his right elbow, and nodded 
benignly to Jinks, who had heard him throughout, 
with unspeakable awe. 
4 
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" Who is this man, Grummer ?" said the magis- 
trate. 

" Wery desp'rate character, your wash-up," re- 
plied Grummer. "He attempted to rescue the 
prisoners, and assaulted the officers — se we tck)k 
him into custody, and brought him here." 

" you"did quite right," replied the magistrate. 
" He is evidently a desperate ruffian." 

"He is my servant, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, 
angrily. 

" Oh ! he is your servant, is he ?" said Mr. Nup- 
kins. " A conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice, 
and murder its officers. Pickwick's servant. -Put 
that down, Mr. Jinks." 

Mr. Jinks did so. 

"What's your name, fellow?" thundered Mr. 
Nupkins. » 

" Veller," rqplied Sam. 

"A very.good name for the Newgate Calendar," 
said Mr. Nupkins. 

This was a joke; so Jinks, Grummer, Dubbley, 
all the specials, and Muzzle, went into fits of laugh- 
ter for five minutes' duration. 

" Put down his name, Mr. Jinks," said the ma- 
gistrate. 

" Two L's. old feller," said Sam. 
-Here an unfortunate special laughed again, 
whereupon the magistrate threatened to commit 
him, instantly. It's a dangerous thing laughing at 
the wrong man, in these cases. 

" Where do you live?" said the magistrate. 

" Vare-ever I can," replied Sam. 

" Put down that, Mr. Jinks," said the magistrate, 
who was fast rising into a rage. 

" Score it under," said Sam. 
' " He is a vagabond, Mr. Jinks," said the magis- 
trate. "He is a vagabond on his own statement, 
is he not, Mr. Jinks?" 
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" Certainly, sir." 

" Then Fll commit him — I'll cemmit him as 
such," said Mr. Nupkins. 

"This is a wery impartial country for justice," 
said Sam. " There ain't a magistrate going, as 
don't commit himself, twic6 as often as he commits 
other people." 

At this sally another special laughed, and then 
tried to look so supernaturally solemn, that the ma- 
gistrate detected him immediately. 

"Grummer," said Mr. Nupkins, reddening with 
passion, "how dare you select such an inefficient 
and disreputable person for a special constable, as 
that man? How dare you do it, sir?" 

" 1 am werry sorry, your wash-up," stammered 
Grummer. 

** Very sorry!" said the furious magistrate. " You 
shall repent of this neglect of duty, Mr. Grummer; 
you shall be made an ^example of. Take that fel- 
low's staff away. He's drunk. YouVe drunk, fel- 
low." 

'* I am not driink, your worship," said the man. 

"You are drunk," returned the magistrate. "How 
dare you say you are not drunk, sir, when I say you 
are? Doesn't he smell of spirits, Grummer?" 

" Horrid, your wash-up," replied Grummer, who 
had a vague impre^ssion that there was a smell of 
rum somewhere. .. . - 

" I knew he did," said Mr. Nupkins. "I saw he 
was drunk when he first came into the room, by his 
excited eye. Did you observe his excited eye, Mr. 
Jinks?" 

** Certainly, sir." 

"I haven't touched a drop of spirits this morning," 
said the man, who was as sober a fellow as need be. 

" How dare you tell me a falsehood?" said Mr, 
Nupkins. "Isn't he drunk at this moment, Mr. 
Jinks?' 
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"Certainly, sir/' replied Jinks. 

"Mr. Jinks," said the magbtrate, "I shall conir 
mit that man, for contempt* Make out his com- 
mittal, Mr. Jinks." 

And committed the special would have been, 
only Jinks, who was the magistrate's adviser, having 
had a legal education of three years in a country 
attorney's office, whispered the naagistrate that he 
thought it wouldn^t do ; so the magistrate made a 
speech, and said, that in consideration of the spe- 
cial's family, he would merely reprimand and dis- 
charge him. Accordingly, the special was abused 
vehemently for a quater of an hour, and sent about 
his business: and Grummer, Dubbley, Muzzle, and 
all the other specials, murmured their admiration 
of the magnanimity of Mr. Nupkins. 

"Now, Mr. Jinks," sard the magistrate, " Swear 
Grummer." 

Grummer was sworn directly ; but as Grummer 
wandered, and Mr. Nupkins' dinner was nearly- 
ready, Mr. Nupkins cut the matter short, by putting 
leading questions to Grummer, which Grummer an- 
swered as nearly in the affirmative as he could. 
So the examination went off, all very smooth and 
comfortable; and the two assaults were proved 
against Mr. Weller, and a threat against Mr. Win- 
kle, and a push against Mr. Snodgrass. And when 
all this was done to the magistrate's satisfaction, 
the magistrate and Mr. Jinks consulted in whispers. 

The consultation having lasted about ten minutes, 
Mr. Jinks retired to his end of the table; and the 
magistrate^ with a preparatory cough, drew him- 
self up in his chair, and was proceeding to com- 
mence his address^, wben Mr. Pickwick interposed. 

"I beg your* pardon,, sir, for interrupting you,'* 
said Mr. Pickwick; " but before you proceed to ex- 
press, and act upon,.an7 opinion you may have 
formed on the statements wfaich-have been made 
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here, I must claim my right to be heard ho far as 
I am personally concerned." 

** Hold your tongue, sir," said the magistrate, pe- 
remptorily. . * 

" I must submit to you, sir," — said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Hold your tongue', sir," interposed Ihe magis- 
trate, " or I shall order an officer to remove you." 

" You may order your officers to do whatever 
you please, sir," said Mr. Pickwick ; "and I have no 
doubt, from the specimen I have had of the sub- 
ordination preserved ainong them, that whatever 
you order, they will execute; but I shall take the 
liberty, sir, of claiming my right to be heard, until 
I am removed by force." 

"Pickvick and principal," exclaimed Mr. Weller, 
in a very audible voice. 

" Sam, be quiet," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Dum as a drum vit-h a hole in it," replied Sam. 

Mr. Nupkins looked at Mr. Pickwick with a gaze 
of intense astonishment, at his displaying such un- 
wonted temerity ; and was apparently about .to re- 
turn a very angry reply, when Mr. Jinks pulled him 
by the sleeve, and whispered something in his ear. 
To this the magistrate returned a half-audible an- 
swer, and then the whispering was renewed. Jinks 
was evidently remonstrating. 

At length the magistrate, gulping down with a 
very bad grace his disinclination to hear any thing 
more, turned to Mr. Pickwick, and said sharply, — 
" What do you want to say?" 

** First," .said Mr. Pickvvick, sending a look 
through his spectacles, under which even Nup- 
kins quailed, — "First, I wish to know what 1 and 
my friend have been brought here for?" 

"Must 1 tell him?" whispered the ipagistrate to 
Jink$. 

" I think you had better, sir," whispered Jinks 
to the magistrate. 

4* 
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*'An information has been swb'fil^bef<M*e^'ihi^ 
said the magistrate^ '* that it is apprehended* you 
are going to fight a duel, and that the ott%r man, 
Tupman, is your aider and abettbr^in^'it There* 
fore — eh, Mr. Jinks?'* 
* " Certainly, sir." 

" Therefore, I call updn> You both, to — I think 
that*s the course, Mr. Jinks ?" 

" Certainly, sir." 

"To — to — what, Mr. Jinks t*' said the magis- 
trate, pettishly. 

*' To find bail, sir." 

" Yes. Therefore, I call upon you both — as I 
was about to say, when 1 was interrupted by my 
clerk — to find bail." 

" Good bail," whispered Mr. Jinks. 

" I shall require good bail," said the magistrate. 

" Town's- people," whispered Jinks. 

" They must be townVpeople," said the magis* 
trate. 

"Fifty pounds each," whispered Jinks, "and 
householders, of course." 

"I shall require two sureties of fifty pounds 
each," 6aid the magistrate aloud, with great dig- 
nity, " and they must be householders, of course." 

"But, bless my heart, sir,*' said Mr. Pickwick, . 
who, together with Mr. Tupman, was all amaze- 
ment and indignation; " we are perfect strangers 
in this town. I have as little knowledge of any ^ 
householders here, as I have intention- of "fighting - 
a duel with any body." 

"I dare say," replied the magistratei^**"! dare 
say-^n't you, Mr. Jinks ?" 

"Certainly, sir." 

"Have you any thing more to say?* inquired < 
the magistrate. 

Mr- Pickwick h4id a great deal nH>re to say, . 
which Jie would no doubt have said, very little to 
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his own advantage, or the masiistrate's satisfaction, 
if he had not, the moment he ceased speaking, 
been pulled by the sleeve by Mr. Weller, yfim 
whom he was immediately engaged in so earnest 
a conversation, that he suffered the magistrate's 
inquiry to pass wholly unnoticed. Mr. Nupkins 
was not the man to ask a question of the kind 
twice over; and so, with another preparatory 
cough, he proceeded, amidst the reverential and 
admiring silence of the Constables, to pronounce 
his decision. 

He should fine Weller two pounds for the first 
assault, and three' pounds for the second. He 
should fine Winkle two pounds, and Snodgrass one 
pound, besides requiring them to enter into their 
own recognisances t6^ keep the peace towards all 
his Majesty's subjects, and especially towards his 
liege servant, Daniel Grummer. Pickwick and 
Tupman he had already held to bail. 

Immediately on the magistrate ceasing to speak, 
Mr. Pickwick, with a smile mantling on bis again- 
good-humoured countenance, stepped forward, and 
said — 

" I beg the magistrate's pardon, but may I re- 
quest a few minutes' private conversation with 
him, on a matter of deep importance to himsdf?" 

'• What 1" 6aid "the magistrate. 

Mr. Pickwick repeated his request. 

"This Is a most extraordinary requ^t,'' said the 
ma^slrate — " A private interview !" 

"A private interview,'* replied Mr. Pickwick, 
firmly ; ** only, as a part of the informatbn which 
I wish to communicate is derived from my servant, 
1 should wish him to be present." 

The magistrate looked at Mr. Jinks, Mr. Jinks 
looked at the magistrate, and the officers looked at 
each other in amazement. Mr. Nupkins turned 
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suddenly pale. Could the man Weller, in a mo- 
ment of remorse, have divulged some secret con- 
spiracy for his assassination? It was a dreadful 
thought. He was a public man ; and he turned 
paler, as he thought oi Julius Caesar and Mr. Per- 
ceval. 

The magistrate looked at Mr. Pickwick again, 
and beckoned Mr. Jinks. 

" What do you think of this request, Mr. Jinks?" 
murmured Mr. Nupkins. 

Mr. Jinks, who didn't exactly know what to 
think of it, and was afraid he might offend, smiled 
feebly, after a dubious fashion, and, screwing up 
the corners of his mouth, shook his head slowly 
from side to side. 

" Mr. Jinks," said the magbtrate, gravely, " you, 
are an ass, sir." 

At this little expression of opinion, Mr. Jinks 
smiled again — rather more feebly than before — 
and edged himself, by degrees, back into his own 
corner. • 

Mr. Nupkins debated the matter within himself 
for a few seconds, and then, rising from his chair, 
and requesting Mr. Pickwick and Sam to follow 
him, led the way into a small room which opened 
into the justice parlour. Desiring Mr. Pickwick 
to walk to the farther end of the little apartment, 
and holding his hand upon th6 half-closed door, 
that he might be able to effect an immediate 
escape, in case there was the least tendency to a 
display of hostilities, Mr. Nupkins expressed his 
readiness to hear the communication, whatever it 
might be. 

"I will come to the point at once, sir," said Mr. 
Pickwick : " it affects yourself, and your credit, 
materially. I have every reason to believe, sir, 
that you are harbouring in your house, a gross im- 
postor !" 
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**Two," interrupted Sam, "Mulberry agin all 
natur, for tears and willainny." 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, " if I am to render 
myself intelligible to this gentleman, 1 must beg 
you to control your feelings." 

" Werry sorry, sir," replied Mr. Weller ; " but 
when I think o' that 'ere Job, I can't help opening 
the waive a inch or two." 

" In one word, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, " is my 
servant right in suspecting that a certain Captain 
Fitzmarshall is in the habit of visiting herel Be- 
cause," added Mr. Pickwick, as he saw that Mr. 
Nupkins was about to ofler a very indignant inter- 
ruption — " because, if he be, I know that person to 
be a—" 

"Hush, hush," said Mr. Nupkins, closing the 
door. " Know him to be what, sir?" 

"An unprincipled adventurer — a dishonourable 
character — a man who preys upon society, and 
makes easily-deceived people his dupes, sir; his 
absurd, his foolkh, his wretched dupes, sir," said 
the excited Mr. Pickwick. 

" Dear me," said Mr. Nupkins, colouring up very 
red, and altering his whole manner directly. 
" Dear me, Mr. — " 
, " Pickvick," said Sara. 

" Pickwick," said the magistrate, " Dear me, 
Mr. Pickwick — pray take a seat — you cannot 
mean this t Captain Fitzmarshall !" 

" Don't call him a cap'en," said Sam, " nor Fitz- 
marshall neither; he ain't neither one nor t'other. 
He's a strolling actor, he b, and his name's Jingle ; 
and if ever there was a wolf in a mulberry suit, 
that ere Job Trotter's him." 

" It is very true, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, reply- 
ing to the magistrate's look of amazement ; " my 
only business in this town, is to expose the person 
of whom we now speak." 
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And Mr. Pickwick proceeded to pour into Uie 
horror-stricken ear of Mr. Nupkins, an abridged 
account of all Mr. Jingle's atrocities. He related 
how he had first met him, how he had eloped 
with Miss Wardle, how he had cheerfuly resigned 
the lady- for a pecuniary consideration, how he 
had, entrapped him into a lady's b6arding-school 
j^t midnight, and how he (Mri Pickwick) now felt 
it his duly to expose his assumption of his pi'csent 
name and rank. 

As the narrative proceeded, all the warm blood 
in the body of Mr. Nupkins tingled up into the very 
tips of his ears. He had picked up the captain at a 
neighbouring race-course. Charmed with his long 
list of aristocratic acquaintance, his extensive tra- 
vel, and his fashionable demeanour, Mrs. Nupkins 
and Miss Nupkins had exhibited Captain Fitzmai- 
shall, and quoted Captain Fitzmarshall, and hurled 
Captain Fitzmar&hall at the devoted heads of their 
select circle of acquaintance, until their bosom 
friends, Mrs. Porkenham and the Miss Porkenhams, 
and Mr. Sidney Porkenham were ready to burst 
with jealousy and despair. And now, to hear after 
all, (hat he was a needy adventurer, a strolling play- 
er, and if not a swindler, something so very like it, 
that it was hard to tell the difference 1 What 
would the Porkenhams say ! What would be the 
triumph of Mr. Sidney Porkenham when he found 
that his addresses had been slighted^ for such a ri- 
val! How should he meet the eye of old Porken- 
ham at the next Quarter Sessions !-^and what a 
handle would it be for the opposition magisterial 
party, if the story got abroad! 

**But after all," said Mr. Nupkins, brightening 
up for a moment, after a long pause; ** after all, 
this is a mere statement. Captain Fitzmarshall is 
a man of very engaging manners, — and, I dare say, 
has many enemies. What proof have you, of the 
truth of these representations?' 
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"Confront me with him," said Mr. Pickwick, 
" that is all I ask, and all I require. Confront him 
with me, and my friends here; you will want no 
farther proof." 

" Why," said Mr. Nupkins, '^ that might be very 
eflsily done, for he will be here to-night, and then 
there would bfe no occasion to make the matter 
public, just — ^just — for the young man's own sake 
you know. 1 — 1— should like to-consult Mrs. Nup- 
kins on the propriety of the step, in the first in- 
stance, though. At all events, Mr. Pickwick, we 
must despatch this legal business before we can do 
any thing else. Pray step back into the next room." 

Into the next room they went. ^ 

" Grummer,"^ said the magistrate, in an awful 
voice. 

"Your wash-up," replied Grummer, with the 
smile of a favourite. 

" Come, come, sir," said the magistrate, sternly, 
"don't let me see any of this levity here. It is 
very unbecoming, and I can assure you that you 
have very little to smile at. Was the account you 
gave me just now, strictly true? Now be careful, 
sir." 

**Yonr wash-up," stammered Grummer, "I — " 

"Oh, you are confused, are you?" said the ma- 
gistrate. " Mr. Jinks, you observe this confusion ?" 

"Certainly," sir," replied Jinks. 

" Now," said the magistrate, "just repeat your 
statement, Grummer, and again 1. warn you to be 
careful. Mr. Jinks, take his words down." 

The unfortunate Grummer proceeded to re-state 
his complaint, but what between Mr. Jinks taking 
down his words, and the magistrate's taking them 
up ; his natural tendency to rambling, and his ex- 
treme confusion, he managed to get involved, in ^ 
something under three minutes, in such a mass of 
entanglement and contradiction, that Mr. Nup- 
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kins at once declared he didn't believe him. So' 
the fines were remitted, and Mr. Jinks found a 
couple of bail in no time. And aU these sblcmn pro- 
ceedings having been satisfactorily concluded, Mr. 
Grummer was ignominiously ordered out — an awful 
instance of the instability of human greatness^ and 
the uncertain tenure of great men's favour. 

Mrs. Nupkins was a majestic female in a blue 
gause turban and a light brown wig. Miss Nup- 
kins possessed all her mamma's haughtiness witn- 
out the turban, and all her ill-nature without the 
wig; and whenever the exercise of these two 
amiable qualities involved mother and daughter in 
some unpleasant dilemma, as they not unfrequently 
did, they both concurred in laying the blame on the 
shoulders of Mr. Nupkins. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Nupkins sought Mrs. Nupkins, and detailed 
the communication which had been made by Mr. 
Pickwick, Mrs. Nupkins suddenly recollected that 
she had always expected sfomething of the kind ; 
that she had always said it would be so ; that her 
advice was never taken ; that she really did not 
know what Mr. Nupkins supposed she was; and 
so forth. 

"The idea!" said Miss Nupkins, forcing a tear 
of very scanty proportions, into the corner of each 
eye, "the idea of nrty being made such a fool of!" 

" Ah ! you may thank your papa, my dear," said 
Mrs. Nupkins; "how I have implored and begged 
that man to inquire into the Captain's family con- 
nexions ; how I have urged and entreated him to 
take some -decisive step ! I am quite certain no- 
body would believe it — quite." 

" But, my dear," said Mr. Nupkins. 

"Don't talk to me, you aggravating thing, don't," 
said Mrs. Nupkins; 

" My love," said Mr. Nupkins,' " you professed 
yourself very fond of Captain Fitzmarshall. You 
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have constantly asked him here, my dear, and you 
have lost no opportunity of introducing him else- 
where." 

" Didn't 1 say so, Henrietta V said Mrs. Nap- 
kins, appealing to her daughter with the air of a 
much-injured female — ** Didn't I say that your 
papa would turn round, and lay all this, at my 
door] Didn't I say so?' Here Mrs. Nupkins 
sobbed. 

"Oh pa 1" remonstrated Miss Nupkins. And 
here she sobbed too. 

" Isn't it too much, when he has brought all this 
disgrace and ridicule upon us, for him to taunt me 
with being the cause of it ?' exclaimed Mrs. Nup- 
kins. 

" How can we ever show ourselves in society !" 
said Miss Nupkins. 

" How can we face the Porkenhams !" said Mrs. 
Nupkins. 

»* Or the Griggs's!" said Miss Nupkins. 

<*Or the Slummintowkens!" said Mrs. Nupkins. 
"But what does your papa care! What is it to 
himT At this dreadful reflection, Mrs. Nupkins 
wept with mental anguish, and Miss Nupkins fol- 
lowed on the same side. 

Mrs. Nupkins's tears continued to gush forth, 
with great velocity, until she had gained a little 
time to think the matter ov^, when she decided 
in her own mind, that the best thing to do, would 
be to ask Mr. Pickwick and his friends to remain 
until the Captain's arrival, and then to give Mr. 
Pickwick the opportunity he sought. If it ap- 
peared that he had spoken truly, the Captain could 
be turned out of the house without noising the mat- 
ter abroad, and they could easily account to the 
Porkenhanr>s for his disappearance, by saying that 
he had been appointed, through the Court influence 
of his family, to the Governor-Generalship of Sierra 
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Leone, or Sangur Point, or any other of those sa- 
lubrious climates which enchant Europeans so 
much, that, when they once get there, they can 
hardly ever prevail upon themselves to come back 
again. 

When Mrs. Nupkins dried up her tears. Miss 
Nupkins dried up hers^ and Mr. Nupkins was very 
glad to settle the matter as Mrs. Nupkins had pro- 
posed. So Mr. Pickwick and his friends, having 
washed off all marks of their late encounter, were 
introduced to the ladies, and soon afterwards to 
their dinner; and Mr. Weller, whom the masis- 
trate with his peculiar sagacity, had discovered in 
half an hour to be one of the finest fellows alive, 
was consigned to the care and guardianship of Mr. 
Muzzle, who was specially enjoined to take him 
bek>w, and make much of him. 

•* How de do, sir," said Mr. Muzzle, as he con- 
ducted Mr. Weller down the kitchen stairs. 
. " Why, no con-siderable change has taken place 
in the state of my system, since I see you cocked 
up behind your governor's chair in the parlour, a 
little vile ago," replied Sam. 

*< Yoxx will excuse my not taking more notice of 

Jou then," said Mr. Muzzle. ^You see, master 
adn't introduced ^s, then. How fond he is of you, 
Mr. Weller, to be sure I" 

" Ah," said Sam, ** what a pleasant chap he is !" 

"Ain't he?" replied Mr. Muzzle. 

" So much humour," said Sam. 

" And such a man to speak," said Mr. Muzzle. 
" How his ideas flow, don't they ?" 

"Wonderful," replied Sam; "they comes a 
pouring out, knocking each other's heads so fast, 
that they seems to stun one another ; you hardly 
know what he's arter, do you ?" 

" That's the great merit of his style of speaking," 
rejoined Mr. Muzzle. " Take care of the last st^, 
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Mr. Weller. Would you like to wash your hands, 
sir, before we join the ladies? Here's a sink, with 
the water laid on, sir, and a clean jack towel be- 
hind the door." 

" Ah, perhaps I may as vel have a rinse," replied 
Mr. Weller; applying plenty of yellow soap to the 
towel, and rubbing away, till his face shone again. 
" How many ladies are there ?" 

" Only two in our kitrhen," said Mr. Muzzle, 
"cook and 'ousemaid. We keep a boy to do the 
dirty work, and a gal besides, but they dine in the 
washus." 

" Oh, they dines in the washus, do they f said 
Mr. Weller. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Muzzle, "we tried 'em 
at our table when they first come, but we couldn't 
keep 'em. The gaPs manners is dreadful vulgar ; 
and the boy breathes so very hard while he's eat- 
ing, that we found it impossible to sit at table with 
him." 

" What a young grampus !" said Mr. Weller. 

" Oh, dreadful," rejoined Mr. Muzzle ; " but that 
is the worst of country service, Mr. Weller ; the 
juniors is always so very savage. This way, nr, 
if you please — this way." 

And preceding Mr. Weller, with the utmost po- 
liteness, Mr. Muzzle conducted bhik'into the 
kitchen. 

" Mary," said Mr. Muzzfe to ite pretty ser- 
vant-girl, "this is Mr. Weller, a gentleman as 
master has sent^owui to be made as comfortable 
as possible." 

" And your master's a knowin' hai^d— and ha(s 
just sent me lo' thil right place," said Mr. Weller, 
with a glance of admiration at Mary. " If I was 
mai^ter'o' this here house, I should alwi^ys find the 
p^terials for comfort vere Mary vas." 
, ^WhyrMr.Wenerl"saidMary,Wu8hiiif. 

j'^Wtfl, I never !" ejaculated the cook. . 
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" Bless me, cook, I forgot you," said Mr. Muz- 
zle. " Mr. Weller, let me introduce you." 

"How are you, ma'am," said Mr. Weller. 
" Werry glad to see you, indeed; and hope our ac- 
quaintance may be a long 'un, as the gen'Im'n said 
lo the fi' pun' note." 

When this ceremony of introduction had been 
gone through, the cook and Mary retired into the 
back k'Kchen to titter for ten minutes ; and then 
returning, all giggles and blushes, they sat down to 
dinner. 

Mr. Weller's easy manner and conversational 
powers had such irresistible influence with his new 
friends, that before the dinner was half over, they 
were on a footing of perfect intimacy, and in pos- 
session of a full accouut of the delinquency of Job 
Trotter. 

" I never could a-bear that Job," said Mary. 

" No more you never ought to, my dear," re- 
plied Mr. W^ler. 

" Why not?" inquired Mary. 

" Cos ugliness and svindlen' never ought to be 
formiliar vith elegance and wirtew,*' replied Mr. 
Weller. " Ought they, Mr. Muzzle ?" 

" Not by no means," replied that gentleman. 

Here Mary laughed and said the cook had made 
her ; and the cook laughed and said she hadn'U 

«* I han't got a glass," said Mary. 

"Drink vith me, my dear," said Mr. Weller. "Put 
your lips to this here tumbler, and then I can kiss 
you by deputy/' 

" For shame, Mr. Weller," said Mary. 

" What's a shame, my dear?" 

" TaJkin* in that way." 

*« Nonsense ; it ain^'t no harm its nalur ; ain't it, 
cook ?" 

*^ Don't ask me, imperence,'* replied the cook, in 
a hi^h state of delight : and hereupon the cook and 
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Mary laughed again till what between the beer, 
the cold meat, and the laughter combined, the 
latter young lady was brought to the verge of 
choking — an alarming crisis, from which she was 
only recovered by sundry pats on the back, and 
other necessary attentions, most delicately admi- 
nistered by Mr. Samuel Weller. 

In the midst of oil this jollity and conviviality, a 
loud ringwas hear!] at'the garden-gate, to which the 

Joung gentleman who took his meals in the wash- 
ouse, immediately responded. Mr. Weller was 
in the height of his attentions to*^tbe pretty house- 
maid; Mr. Muzzle was busv doing the honours of 
the table ; ajid the cook had juisf paiised to laugh, 
in the very ^ct of Jraising a.huge morsel to her lips, 
when (he kitchen-door bpehed, and in walked Mr. 
Job Trotter. 

We fiavV said in' walked Mr. Job Trotter, but 
the' statement is not distingbi^ed by our usual 
scrupulous adherence to fact. The door opened, 
and Mr. Trotter appfearid. He would have walked 
in, and was in Ihe very apt of doing so, indeed, 
when catching sight of Mr. Weller, he involuntarily 
shrunk back a pac^ or two, and stood gazing on 
the unexpected scene hefore him, perfectly mo- 
tionless with amazeirneht and terror. 

«* Here he is," said Sam, rising with greal glee. 
** Why we were that werry moment a speaking o* 
you. now are you ?VereAape you been? Come in." 

And laying his hand on the mulberry collar of the 
unresisting Job, Mr. Weller dragged him into the kit- 
chen ; and locking the door, handed the key to Mr. 
Muzzle, who very coolly buttoned it up, in a side- 
pocket 

" Wellj here's a game," cried Sam. • « Only. 

think o* my master bavin* the pleasure o* meeting 

your'n, up stairs, and me bavin' ttf^ jpyof meetin' 

vou down here. How are you gettin' ortMnd how 

6» 
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is the chandlery bis'nes likely to do t Yel, I am so 
glad to see you. How happy you look. It's quite 
a treat to see you, ain't it, Mr. Muzzle V* 

" duite," said Mr. Muzzle. 

" So cheerful he is," said Sam. 

•* In such good spirits," said Muzzle. 

" And so glad to see us — that makes it so much 
more comfortable,*' said Sam. " Sit down ; sit 
down." 

Mr. Trotter sufierecT himself to be forced into a 
chair by the fire-side. He cast his small eyes first 
on Mr. Weller, and then on Mr. Muzzle, but said 
nothing. 

" Well, now," said Sam, " afore these here ladies, 
I should just like to ask you, as a sort of curiosity, 
vet her you don't con-sider yourself as nice and veil- 
behaved a young genlm'n as ever used a pink check 
pocket-handkerohief, and the number four collec- 
tion ?" 

" And as was ever a-going to be married to a 
cook," said that lady-, indignantly, " Tlie willin 1" 

"And leave offhis evil ways, aod set up in the 
chandlery line, arterw^rds," said the house-maid. 

" Now, I'll tell you what it is, young man," said 
Mr. Muzzle, solentnly, enraged at the last two al- 
lusions, " this here lady (pointing to . the cook) 
keeps company with me ; and when you presume, 
sir, to talk of keeping chandlers' shops wfth her, you 
injure me in one of the most delicate points in which 
one man can injure another. Do you understand- 
that, sir?" 

Here Mr. Muzzle, who had a great notion of his 
eloquence, in which he imitated his master, paused 
for a reply. 

But Mr. Trotter made no reply. So Mr. Muz^ 
zle proceeded in a solemn manrer— 

** It is very probable, sir, that you won't be wanted 
up stairf for several minutes, sir, because my* mas- 
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ler is at this moment particularly engaged in set- 
tling the hash of your master, sir, and therefore 
you'll have leisure, sir, for a little private talk with 
me, sir. Do you understand thaU sir?" 

Mr. Muzzle again paused for a reply ; and again 
Mr. Trotter disappointed him. 

" Well, then," said Mr. Muzzle, " I'm very sorry 
to have to explain mysel^before the ladies, but the 
urgency of the case will be my excuse. 

The back kitchen's empty, sir; if you will step 
in there, sir, Mr. Weller will see fair, and we can 
have mutual satisfaction 'till the bell rings. Fol- 
low me, sir." 

As Mr. Muzzle uttered these words, he took a 
step or two towards the door ; and by way of saving 
time, he began. to pull off his coat as he walked 
along. 

Now the cook no sooner heard the concluding 
words of this desperate challenge, and saw Mr. 
Muzzle about to put it into execution, than she ut- 
tered a loud and piercing shriek ; and rushing on 
Mr. Job Trotter, wha rose from his chair on the 
instant, tore and buffetted his large flat face, with 
an energy peculiar to excited females, and twining 
her hands in his long black hair, tore therefrom 
about enough to make five or six dozen of the very 
largest-sized mourning- rings. Having accomplished 
this feat with all the ardour which her devoted love 
for Mr. Muzzle inspired, she staggered back ; and 
being a lady of very excitable and delicate feelings, 
instantly fell under the dresser, and fainted away, 

At this moment the bell rang. 

** That's for you, Job Trotter," said Sam; and 
before Mr. Trotter could ofier remonstrance or re- 
ply — even before he had time to stanch the wounds 
inflicted by the insensible^Iady — Sam seized one 
arm and Mr. Muzzle the other ; and one pulling 
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before, and the other pushing behind, they convey- 
ed him up stairs, and into the parlour. 

It was an impressive tableau. Alfred Jingle, 
Esquire, alias Captain Fitzmarshall, was standing 
near the door with his hat in his hand, and a sooile 
on his face, wholly unmoved by his very unplea- 
sant situation. Confronting him, stood Mr. rick- 
wick, who had evidently been inculcating some 
high moral lesson, for his left hand was ^neath 
his coat tail, and his right extended in air, as was 
his wont when delivering himself of an impressive 
address. At a little distance stood Mr. Tppman 
with indignant countenance, carefully he)(i back 
by his two younger friends ; and at the further end 
of the room were Mr. Nupkins, Mrs. Nupkins, and 
Miss Nupkins, gloomily grand, and savagely vexed. 

" What prevents me,'' said Mr. Nupkins, with 
magisterial dignity, as Job was brought in — ** what 
prevents me from detaining these men as rogues 
and impostors 7 It is a foolish mercy. What pre- 
vents me T" 

" Pride, old fellow, pride," replied Jingle, quite 
at his ease. " Wouldn't do — no go — caught a cap- 
tain, eh T— ha! ha! very good — nusband for daugh- 
ter — biter bit — make it public — not for worlds — 
look stupid — very !" 

" Wretch,** said Mrs. Nupkins, " we scorn your 
base insinuations.** 

" I always hated him,** added Henrietta. 

" Oh, of course,** said Jingle. " Tall young man 
—old lover — Sidney Porkenham — rich — fine fel- 
low — not so rich as captain, though, eh T — turn him 
away — off with him — any thing for captain — no- 
thing like captain any where — all the girls— raving 
mad — eh, Job, eh T'* 

Here Mr. Jingle laughed very heartily ; and Job> 
rubbing his hands with delight, uttered the first 
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sound he had given vent to, since he entered the 
house— a low noiseless chuckle, which seemed to 
intimate that he enjoyed his laugh too much, to let 
any of it escape in sound. 

" Mr. Nupkins," said the elder lady, " this is not 
a fit conversation for the servants to overhear. 
Let these wretches be removed/' 

« Certainly, my dear," said Mr. Nupkins. " Muz- 
zle." 

** Your worship." 

" Open the front door." 

" Yes, your worship." 

'^ Leave the house," said Mr. Nupkins, waving 
his hand emphatically. 

Jingle smiled and moved towards the door. 

" Stay," said Mr. Pickwick. 

Jingle stopped. 

" I might," said Mr. Pickwick, " have taken a 
much greater revenge for the treatment I have ex- 
perienced at your hands, and that of your hypocri- 
tical friend there." 

Here Job Trotter bowed with great politeness, 
and laid his hand upon his heart. , 

«I say," said Mr. Pickwick, growing gradually 
angry, "that I might have taken a greater revenge, 
but I content myself with exposing you, which I 
consider a duty I owe to society. This is a leni- 
ency, sir, which I hope you will remember.'' 

When Mr. Pickwick arrived at this point, Job 
Trotter, with facetious gravity, applied his hand to 
his ear, as if desirous not to lose a syllable he ut- 
tered. 

« And I have only to add, sir," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, now thoroughly angry, "that I consider you 
a rascal, and a — a ruffian— and — and worse th^n 
any man I ever saw, or heard of, except that very 
pious and sanctified vagabond in the mulberry li- 
very." 
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<• Ha I ha T said Jingle, << good fellow Pickwick, 
— 6ne heart — stout old boy— but must not be pas- 
•ionate— bad thing, very— bye, byo— see you again 
tome day — keep up your spirits — now Job— trot.*' 

With these words, Mr. Jingle stuck on his hat 
in his old fashion, and strode out of the room. Job 
Trotter paused, looked round, smiled, and then with 
a bow or mock solemnity to Mr. Pickwick, and a 
wink to Mr. Weller, the audacious slyness of which, 
baffles all description, followed the footsteps of his 
hopeful master. 

'< Sam,** said Mr. Pickwick, as Mr. Weller was 
following. 

"Sir.*^ 

" Stay here.** 

Mr. Weller seemed uncertain. 

•♦ Stay here,** repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

Mayn*t I polish that ere Job off; in the front gar- 
den ?** said Mr. Weller. 

" Certainly not,*' replied Mr. Pickwick. 

'•Mayn*t 1 kick him out o* the gate, sirT said 
Mr. Weller. 

** Not pn any accoupt,** replied his master. 

For the first time since his engngoment, Mr. Wel- 
ter looked, for a moment, discontented and unhappy. 
But his countenance immediately cleared up, for 
the wily Mr. Muizle, by concealing himself behind 
the street door, and rushinp violently out, at the 
right instant, contrived with ^reat dexterity to 
overturn both Mr. Jing:le and his attendant, down 
the flight of steps, into tne American aloe tubs that 
stood beneath. 

''Having discharged my duty, sir,** said Mr. 
Pickwick to Mr.Nupkins, ** I will, with my friends, 
bid you farewelL While we thank you for such 
hospitality as we have received, permit me to 
assure you in our joint names that we should not 
have accepted it, or consented to extricate our- 
selves in this way, from our previous dilemma, had 
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we not been impelled by a strong sense of duty. 
We return to London to-morrow. Your secret is 
safe with us." 

Having thus entered his protest against their 
treatment of the morning, Mr. Pickwick bowed low 
to the ladies ; and notwithstanding the solicitations 
of the family, left the room with his/riends. 

" Get your hat, Sam," said Mr. I^ickwick. 

"It's below stairs, sir," said Sam, and he ran down 
after it. 

Now there was nobody in the kitchen, but the 
pretty housemaid ; and as Sam's hat was mislaid, 
he had to look for it, and the pretty housemaid 
lighted him. They had to look all over the place 
for the hat ; and the pretty housemaid, in her anx- 
iety to find it, went down on her knees, and turned 
over all the things that were heaped together in a 
little corner by the door. It was an awkward cor- 
ner. You couldn't get at it without shutting the 
door first. 

" Here it is," said the pretty housemaid. " This 
isit, ain't it?" 

" Let me look," said Sam. 

The pretty housemaid had stood the candle on 
the floor; and as it gave a very dim light, Sam 
was obliged to go down on his knees before he 
could see whether it really was his own hat or not. 
It was a remarkably small corner, and so — it was 
nobody's fault but the man's who built the house — 
Sam and the pretty housemaid were necessarily 
very close together. 

" Yes, this is it," said Sam. " Good bye." 

" Good bye," said the pretty housemaid. 

"Good bye," said Sam; and as he said it, he 
dropped the hat that had cost so mueh trouble look- 
ing for. 

" How awkward you are," said the pretty house- 
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maid. "You'll lose it again, if you don't lake 
care." 

So just to prevent his losing it again, she put it 
on for him. 

Whether it was that the pretty housemaid's 
face looked prettier still, when it was raised to- 
wards Sam's, or whether it was the accidental con- 
sequence of their being so near each other, is matter 
of uncertainty to this day, but Sam kissed her. 

" You don't mean to say you did that on pur- 
pose," said the pretty housemaid, blushing. 

"No, I didn't then," said Sam; "but I will 
now." 

So he kissed her again. 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, calling over the 
bannisters." 

" 0>ming, sir," replied Sam, running up stairs. 

" How long you have been," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"There was something behind the door, sir, 
which perwented our getting it open, for ever so 
long," replied Sam. 

And this was the firsi passage of Mr. Weller's 
first love. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



>i¥HlCH CONTAlJfS A BRIEF ACCOUNT OP THE PROGRESS 
OP THE ACTION OF BARDELL AGAINST PICKWICK. 

Having accomplished the main end and object 
of his journey by the exposure of Jingle, Mr. Pick- 
wick resolved on immediately returning to London, 
with the view of becoming acquainted with the 
proceedings which had been taken against him, in 
the mean time, by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg» 
Acting upon this resolution with all the energy 
and decision of his character, he mounted to the 
back seat of the first coach, whi,ch left Ipswich on 
the morning after the memorable occurrences de- 
tailed at length in the two preceding chapters; 
and accompanied by his three friends and Mr. 
Samuel Weller, arrived in the metropolis in per- 
feet health and safety, the same evening. 

Hiere the friends for a short time separated. 
Messrs. Tupman, Winkle and Snodgrass, repaired 
to their several homes to make such preparations 
as might be requisite for their forthcoming visit to 
Dingley Deli; and Mr. Pickwick and Sam took up 
their present abode in very good, old-fashioned, 
and comfortable quarters, to wit, the George and 
Vulture Tavern and Hotel, George Yard, Lombard 
Street. 

. Mr. Pickwick had dined, finished his second pint 
6 
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of particular port, pulled his silk handkerchief over 
his head, put his feet on the fender, and thrown 
himself back in an easy chair, when the entrance 
of Mr. Weller with his carpet bag, aroused him 
from his tranquil nrteditations. 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

•* Sir," said Mr. Weller. 

« 1 have just Been thinking, Sam," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, " that having left a good many things at Mrs. 
Bardell's, ia Gaswell Street, I ought to arrange for 
taking them away, before I leave town again." 

" Worry good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

" I could send them to Mr. Tupman's for the 
present, Sam,", continued Mr. Pickwick, " but, be- 
fore we take them away, it is necessary that they 
should be looked up, and put together. I wish you 
would step up to Goswell Street, Sam, and arrange 
about it.'' 
-"At once, sir?" inquired Mr. Weller. ' 

"At once," replied Mr. Pickwick. "And stay, 
Sam,'* added Mr. Pickwick, pulling out his purse, 
" There is some rent to pay. The quarter is not 
due till Christmas, but you may pay it, and have 
done with it. A month's notice terminates my 
tenancy. Here it is, written out. Give it, and 
tell Mrs. Bardell she may put a bill up, as soon as 
she likes." 

" Worry good, sir," replied Mr. Weller ; " any 
thin' nwre, sir?" 

"Nothing more, Sam." 

Mr. Weller stepped slowly to the door, as if he 
expected something farther; slowly opened it, 
8k>wly stepped out, and had slowly closed it within 
a couple of inches, when Mr. Pickwick called 
out — 

" Sam." 

"Yes, sir," said Mr. Weller, stepping quickly 
back, and closing the door behind him. 
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" I have no objection, Sam, to your endeavour- 
ing to ascertain how Mrs. Bardell herself, seems 
disposed towards me, and whether it is really pro- 
bable that this vile and groundless action is to be 
carried to extremity. I say I do not object to 
your doing this, if you wish it, Sam," said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Sam gave a short nod of intelligence, and left 
the room. Mr. Pickwick drew ihe silk hand- 
kerchief once more over his head, and composed 
himself for a nap ; Mr. Weller promptly walked 
forth, to execute his commissicfti. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he reached 
Goswell Street A couple of candles were burn- 
ing in the little front parlour, and a couple of caps 
were reflected on the window-blind. Mrs. Bardell 
had got company. 

Mr. Welter knocked at the door, and after a 
pretty long interval — occupied by the party with- 
out, in whistling a tune, and by the party within, 
in persuading a refractory flat candle to allow it- 
self to be Ughted — a pair of small boots pattered 
orer the floor-cloth, and Master Bardell presented 
liimseir. 

" Veil, young townskip," said Sam, " how's mo- 
ther?" 

" She's ' pretty well," replied Master Bardell, 
«'soamI." 

** Veil, that's a mercy," said Sam; "tell her I 
want to speak to her, my hinfant fernomenon." 

Master Bardell, thus adjured, placed the refrac- 
*tory flat candle on the bottom stair, and vanished 
into the front parlour with his message. 

The two caps reflected on the window-blind, 
were the respective head-dresses of a couple of 
Mrs. Bardell's most particular acquaintance, who 
had just ;8tepped in, to have a quiet cup of tea, and 
9^ little warm supper of a couple of sets of petti- 
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toes and some toasted cheese. The cheese was 
simmering and browning away, most delightfully, 
in a little Dutch oven before the fire, and ine petti- 
toes were getting on deliciously in a little tin sauce- 
pan on' the hob ; and Mrs. Bardell and her two 
friends were getting on very well, also, in a little 
quiet conversation about and concerning all their 
particular friends and acquaintance, when Master 
Bardell tame bark from answenng the door, and 
delivered the message intrusted to him by Mr. 
Samuel Weller. 

" Mr. Pickwick's servant !*' said Mrs. Bardell, 
turning pale. 

" Bless my soul !*' savd Mrs. Cluppins. 

" Well, 1 ralj would not ha' believed it, unless 
I had ha' happened to ha' been here !" said Mrs. 
Sanders. 

Mrs. Cluppins was a little brist, busy-looking 
woman : and Mrs. Sanders \^as a big,Jat, heavy- 
faced personage; and the' two were the company. 

Mrs. Bardell felt it proper to be agitated; and 
as none of the three exactly knew whether, under 
existing circumstances, any communication, other- 
wise than through Dodson and Fogg, ought to be 
held with Mr. Pickwick's servant, they were all 
rather taken bj surprivse. In this state of indeci- 
sion, obviously th<e first thing to be done, was to 
thump the boy for finding Mr. Weller at the door. 
So his mother thumped him, and he cried melodi- 
ously. 

" Hold your noise — do^you naughty creatur," 
said Mrs. BardelK 

** Yes ; don't worrit your poor mother^** said Mrs. 
Sanders. 

^* She's quite enough to worrit her, as it is, with- 
out you, Tommy," said Mrs. Cluppins^ with sym- 
pathizing resignation. 
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*^Ab\ worse lack, poor lambP' said Mrs. San- 
cfers. 

At all which moral reflections, Master Bardell 
howled the louder. 

"Now, What shall I do?" said Mrs. Bardell to 
Mrs. Cluppins. 

" / think you ought to see him," replied Mrs. 
Cluppins. "But on no account without a wit- 
Hess." 

"/think two witnesses would be more lawful," 
said Mrs. Sanders, who, like the other friend, was 
bursting with curiosity. 

" Perhaps, he'd better come in here," said Mrs. 
Bardell. 

"To be sure," replied Mrs. Cluppins, eagerly 
catching at the idea — " Walk in, young man; and 
shut the street door first, please." 

Mr. Weller immediately took the hint ; and pre- 
senting himself in the parlour, explained his busi->' 
ness to Mrs. Bardell, thus — 

" Werry sorry to 'casion any personal inconwe- 
nience, ma'am, as the housebreaker said to the 
old lady vhen he put her on the'fire; but as me 
and roy governor's only just come to town, and is 
just going away agin, it can't be helped, you see." 

"Of course, the young man can't help the faults 
of his master," said Mrs. Cluppins, much struck 
by Mr. Weller's appearance and conversation. 

" Certainly not," chimed in Mrs. Sanders, who, 
from certain wistful glances at the little tin sauce- 
pan, seemed to be epgnged in a mental calculation 
of the probable extent of the pettitoes, in the event 
of Sam's being asked to stop supper. 

" So all Tve come about, is just this here," said 
Sam, disregarding the interruption — *^ First, to give 
my governor's notice — there it is. Secondly,' to 

Eay the rent — here it is. Thirdly, to say as all 
is things is to^be put t(^ether, and given to* any 
6* 
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body as we sends for 'em. Fourthly, that you may 
let the place as soon as you like — and that's all." 

« Whatever has happened," said Mrs. Bardell, 
" I always hav^ said and always will say, that in 
every respect but one, Mr. Pickwick has always 
behaved himself like a perfect gentleman. His 
money always was as.good as the bank — always." 

As Mrs* Bardell said this, she applied her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes» and went ou,t of the room to 
get .the receipt. 

Sam well knew that he had only to remain 
.quiet, and the women were sure to talk, so he 
looked alternately at the tin saucepan, tlie toasted 
cheese, the wall, and the ceiling, in profound si- 
lence. • 

•* Poor dear !" said Mrs. Cluppins^ 

" Ah, poor thing I" replied Mrs. Sanders.. 
_ Sam said nothing. He saw they were coming 
to the subject. 

" I raly canuot contain myself," said Mrs. Clup- 
pins, " when I think of such perjury. 1 don!t wish 
to say any thing to make you uncomfortable, jroung 
man, but your master's an old brute, and I wish I 
had him here to tell him so." 

^' I vish you had," said Sara^ 

"To see how dreadful she takes on, going moping 
about, and taking no pleasure in nothfng, except 
when her friends comes in, out of charity, to sit 
with her> and make her comfortable," resumed 
Mrs. Cluppins, glancing at the tin saucepan and 
the Dutch oven, " it's shocking." 

"JBarbareous,'^ said Mrs. Sanders. 

"And your master, young man, a gentleman 
with money, as could never feel the expense of a 
wife, no more than nothing,"^ continued Mrs. CIup- 

g'ns, with great volubility; "why there ain't the 
intest shade of an excuse for his behaviour^ 
Why don't he marry her ?" 
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** Ah/*" said Sam, " to be sure ; that's the ques- 
tion." 

** Question, indeed," retorted Mrs. Chippins; 
** she'd question him, if she'd my spirit. Howso- 
ever, there is law for us women, mis'rable creeturs 
as they'd make us, if they could ; and (hat your 
master will find out, young man, to his cost, afore 
he's six months older." 

At this consolatory reflection, Mrs. Cluppins 
bridled up, and smited at Mrs, Sanders, who smiled 
back again. 

" The £^ction*s going on, and no mistake,'*^ 
thought Sam, as Mrs. Bardell re-entered with the 
receipt. 

"Here's the receipt, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. 
Bardell, "and here's the change, and I hope you'll 
take a little drop of something to keep the cold 
out, if it's only for old acquaintance' sake, Mr^ 
Weller," 

Sam saw the advantage he should gain, and at 
once acquiesced, whereupon Mrs. Bardell produced' 
firom a smajl closet a black bottle and a wine glass, 
and so great was her abstraction in her deep mental 
aflBiction, that, after filling Mr. Weller's glass, she 
brought out three more wine glasses, and filled, 
them too. 

" Lauk, Mrs. Bardell," said Mrs, Quppins, "see 
what you*ve been and done." 

" Well, that is a good one I'* ejaculated Mrs^ 
Sanders. 

"Ah, my poor head?" said Mrs. Bardell, with a 
foint smile. 

Sam understood all tl>is, of course, so he said at 
once, that he never could drink before supper, un- 
less a lady drank with him. A great deal of 
■ laughing ensued, ai^d then Mrs. Sanders volun^ 
teered to humour him; so, she tooi^ a slight sip out 
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of her glass. Then Sam said it must go all round,, 
so they all took a slight sip. Then little Mrs. 
Cluppins proposed as a toast, *< Success to Bardell 
against Pickwick;^ and then the ladies emptied 
their glasses in honour of the sentiment, and got 
very talkative directly. 

** I suppose you've heard what's going forward, 
Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bardell. 

"I've heard something on it," replied Sam. 

" It's a terrible thing to be dragged before the 
public, in that way, Mr. Weller,-' said Mrs. Bar- 
dell; "but I see now, that it's the only thing I 
ought to do, and my lawyers, Mr. Dodson and 
Fogg, tell me that^ with the evidepce as we shall 
call, we mast succeed. I don't know what I should 
do, Mr. Weller, if I didn't." 

The mere idea of Mrs. Bardell's failing in her 
action, afiected Mrs. Sanders so deeply, that she 
was under the necessity of re- filli/ig and re-empty- 
ing her glass immediately ; feeiiiig, as she said af- 
terwards, that if she hadn't had the presence of 
mind to have done so, she must have dropped. 

"Ven is it expected to come on?" inquired 
Sam. 

" Either in February or March," replied Mrs. 
Bardell. 

" What a number of witnesses there'll be, won't 
there?" said Mrs. Cluppins. 

*< Ah, won't there 1" replied Mrs. Sanders. 

"And won't Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if 
the plaintiff shouldn't get it?" added Mrs. Clup- 
pins, " when they do it all on speculation !" 

"Ah! won't they!" said Mrs. Sanders. 

" But the plaintiff must get it," resumed Mrs, 
Cluppins. 

^« I hope so," said Mrs* BardelL 
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"Oh, there canU be any doubt about it/' re- 
joined Mrs. Sanders. 

" Veil," said Sam, rising and setting down his 
glass. "All I can say is, that I vish you may 
get it." 

"Thanke'e, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bardell, 
fervently. 

•• And of them Dodson and Fogo:, as does these 
sort o' things on spec," continued Mr. Weller, ** as 
veil as for (he other kind and genVous people o* 
the same purfession, as sets people by the ears free 

fratis for nothin\ and sets their clerks to work ta 
nd out little disputes among their neighbours and 
acquaintance as vants settlin' by means 6' law- 
suits — all I can say o' them is, that 1 vish they 
had the revard I'd give 'em." 

" Ah, I wish they had the reward that every 
kind and generous heart would be inclined to be- 
stow upon them/' said the gratified Mrs. Bardell. 

"Amen to that," replied Sam, "and a fat and 
happy livin'- they'd get out of it, Vish you good 
night, ladies." 

To the great relief of Mrs. Sanders, Sam was 
allowed to depart, without any reference on the 
part of the hostess to the pettitoes and toasted 
cheese, to which the ladies, with such juvenile as- 
sistance as Master Bardell could afford, soon af- 
terwards rendered the amplest justice — indeed they 
wholly vanished, before their strenuous exertions. 

Mr. Weller wended his way back to the George 
and Vulture, and faithfully recounted to his master, 
such indications of ^ the sharp practice of Dodson 
and Fogg, as he had contnved to piclaup in his 
visit to Mrs. BardelTs. An interview with Mr. 
Perker next day, more than confirmed Mr. Wel- 
ler's statement; and Mr. Pickwick was fain to 
prepare for his Christmas visit to Dingley Dell, 
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with th^ pleasant anticipation that some two or 
three months afterwards, an action brought against 
bim for damages sustained by reason of a breach 
of promise of marriage, would be publicly tried 
in the Court of Common Pleas; the plaintiff 
having all the advantages derivable not only from 
the force of circumstances, but from the sharp 
practice of Dodson and Fogg to boot. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



SAMDSL WELLBR MAKES A PILGRIMAGE TO DORKING, 
AND BEHOLDS HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

There still remaining an interval of two d^s, 
before the time agreed upon, for the* departure of 
the Pickwickians to Dingley Dell, Mr. Weller sat 
himself down in a back room at the George ^od 
Vulture, after eating an early dinner, to muse on 
the best way of disposing of his time. It was a 
remarkably fine day ; and he had not turned the 
matter over in his mind ten nrnnutes, when he was 
suddenly struck filial and affectionate ; and it oc- 
curred to him so strongly that he ought to go down 
to see his father, and pay his duty to his mother-in- 
law, that he was lost in astonishment at his own 
remissness in never thinking of this moral obliga- 
tion before. Anxious to atone for his past neglect 
without another hour's delay, he straightway 
walked up stairs to Mr. Pickwick, and requested 
leave of absence for this laudable purpose. 
^ " Certainly, Sam, certainly," said Mr. Pickwick, 
his eyes glistening with delight at this manifesta- 
tion of good feeling, on the part of his attendant : 
"certainly, Sam." 

Mr. Weller made a grateful bow. 

'* I am very glad to see that you* have so high 
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a sense of your duties as a son, Sam," said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

" I always had, sir," replied Mn Weller. 
" That's a very gratifying reflection, Sam,**' said 
Mr. Pickwick, approvingly. 

" Worry, sir," replied Mr. Weller ; " if ever I 
Vanted any thin' o* my father, I always asked for it 
in a worry 'speclful and obligin' manner. If he 
didn't give it me, 1 took it, for fear I should be led 
to do any thia' wrong, through not havin* it I 
saved him a world o' trouble this vay, sir.*' , 

^*That^s not precisely what 1 meant, Sam," said 
Mr. Pickwick, shaking his head, with a slight 
smile. 

"*A11 good feelin', sir — the werry best intentions, 
as the gen'Im'n said ven he run away from his 
wife, 'cQs she seemed unhappy with him," replied 
Mr. Weller. 

« You may go, Sam," said Mr. Pickwicki 
" Thank'ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller ; and having 
made his best bow, and put on his best clothes, 
Sam planted himself on the top of the Arundel 
coach, and journeyed on to Dorking. 

The Marquis of Granby, in Mrs. Weller's time, 
was quite a model of a road-side public-house of 
the better class— just large enough to be conve- 
nient, and small enough to be snug. On the op- 
posite side of the road was a large sign-board on 
a high post, representing the head and shoulders 
of a gentleman with an apoplectic countenance, in 
a red coat, with deep blue facings, and a touch of 
the same over his three-cornered hat, for a sky. 
Over that, again, were a pair of flags, and beneath 
the last button of his coat were a couple of can- 
non; and the whole formed an expressive and un- 
doubted likeness of the Marquis of Granby of glo- 
rious memory. The bar. window displayed a. 
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choice collection of geranium plants, and a well* 
dusted row of spirit phials. The open shutters 
bore a variety of golden inscriptions, eulogistic of 
good beds and neat wines ; and the choice group 
of countrymen and hostlers lounging about the 
stablO'door and horse-trough, afforded presumptive 
proof of the excellent quality of the ale and spirits 
which were sold within. Sam Weller paused^ 
when he dismounted from the coach, to note all 
these little indications of a thriving business, with 
the eye of an experienced traveller ; and having 
done so, stepped in at once, highly satisfied with 
every thing he had observed. 

" Now,- then," said a shrill female voice, the in- 
stant Sam thrust in his head at the door, <' what 
do you ^?^ant, young man 1^ 

Sam looked. round in the direction whence the 
voice proceeded. It came from a rather stout 
lady of comfortable appearance, who was seated 
beside th§ fire-place in the bar, blowing the fire to 
make the kettle boil for tea. She was not alone, 
for on the other side of the fire-place, sitting bolt 
upright in a high-backed chair, was a man in 
thread-bare black clothes, with a back almost as 
long and stiff as that of the chair itself, who caught 
^ Sam's most particular and especial attention at 
once. 

He was a prim-faced, red-nosed man, with a 
long thin countenance and a semi-rattlesnake sort 
of eye — rather sharp, but decidedly bad. He 
wore very short trousers, and black-cotton stock- 
ings, which, like the rest of his apparel, were par- 
ticularly rusty. His looks were starched, but his 
white neckerchief was not ; and its long limp ends 
straggled over his closely-buttoned waistcoat in a 
very uncouth and unpicturesque fashion. A pair 
of old, worn, beaver gloves, a broad-brimmed hat, 
and a faded green umbrella, with plenty of whale> 
7 
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bone sticking throuffh the bottom, as if 4o counter- 
balance the want of a handle at the top, lay on a 
chair beside him ; and being disposed in a very tidy 
and careful manner, seemed to imply that the red- 
nosed man, whoever he was, had no intention of 
going away in a hurrv. 

To do the red-nosed man justice, he would have 
been very far from wise if he' had entertained any 
such intention, fo>, to judge from all appearances, 
he must have been possessed of a most desirable 
circle of acquaintance, if he could have reasonably 
expected to be more comfortable any where else. 
The fire was blazing brightly, under the influence 
of the bellows, and the kettle was singing gaily, 
tinder the influence df both. A small tray of tea- 
things was arranged on the table ; a plate of hot 
buttered toast was gently simmering before the 
fire ; and the red-nosed man himself was busily en- 
gaged in converting a large slice of bread, into the 
same agreeable edible, through the instrumentality 
of a long brass toasting-fork. Beside him, stood a 
glass of reeking hot pine-apple rum and water, with 
a slice of lemon in it : and every time the red-nosed 
man stopped to bring the round of bread to his eye, 
with the view f ascertaining' how it got on, he 
imbibed a drop or two of the hot pine-apple rum 
and water, and ^miled upon the rather stout lady, 
as she blew the ^Pe. 

Sam was so lost in the contemplation of this 
comfortable scene, that he sufiered the first inquiry 
of the rather stout la Ay to pass wholly unheeded. 
It was not pntil it had S een twice repeated, each 
time in a shriljler tone, /hat he becan]ie conscious 
of the impropnety of his behaviour. 

"Governor in r* inquired Sam, in reply to the 
question. 

"No, he isn't," replie^d Mrs. Weller, for the ra- 
ther stout lady was no o i^or than the quondam re- 
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lict and sole executrix of the dead-and-gone M r. 
Clarke ; — " No, he isn't, and I don^t expect him ei- 
ther." 

" I suppose he's a drivin' up to-day 1" said Sam. 

" He may be, or he may not," replied Mrs. Wel- 
ler, buttering the round of toast which the red- 
nosed man had just finished ; " I don't know, and, ^ 
what's more, I don't care. Ask a blessin', Mr. Stig- * 
gins." 

The red-nosed man did as he was desired, and 
instaptly commenced on the toast with fierce vo- 
racity. 

The appearance of the red-nosed man had in- 
duced Sam, at first sight, to more than half sus- 
pect that he was the deputy shepherd, of whom 
his estimable parent had spoken. The moment he 
saw him eat, all doubt on the subject was removed, 
and he perceived at once that if he proposed to 
take up his temporary quarters where he was, he 
must make bis footing good without delay. He 
therefore commenced proceedings by putting hb 
arm over the half-door of the bar, coolly unbolt- 
ing it, and leisurely walking in. 

'* Mother-in-law," said Sam, " how are you ?" 

" Why, I do believe he's a Weller," said Mrs. 
W., raising her eyes to Sam's face, with no very 
gratified expression of countenance. 

<*I rayther think he is," said the imperturbable 
Sam ; " and I hope this here reverend gen'lm'n '11 
excuse me sayiqg that I wish that I was the Weller 
as owns you, mother-in-law." 

This was a double-barrel compliment : it implied 
that Mrs. Weller was a most agreeable female, 
and also that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical ap- 
pearance. It made a visible impression at once ; 
and Sam followed up his advantage by kissing his 
mother-in-law. 
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^'Get along. with you," said Mrs. Weller, push- 
ing him away. 

" For shame, young man," said the gentleman 
with the red nose. 

"No oflFence, sir, no oflFence," replied Sam; 
" you're werry right, though ; it ain't the right sort 
o' thing, ven mother-in-law is young and good-look- 
ing, is it, sir ?" 

" Iff all vanity," said Mr. Sti^ins. 

" Ah, so it is," said Mrs. Weller setting her cap 
to rights. 

Sam thought it was, too, but he held his peace. 

The deputy shepherd seemed by no meaps best 
pleased with Sam's arrival ; and when the first ef- 
fervescence of the compliment had subsided, even 
Mrs. Weller looked as if she could have spared him 
without the smallest inconvenience. However, 
there he was ; and as he couldn't bp decently turned 
out, they all three sat down to te^ 
' " And how's father ?" said Sam. 

At this inquiry Mrs. Weller raised her hands, 
and turned up her eyes, as if the subject were too 
painful to be alluded to. 

Mr. Stiggins groaned. 

" What's the matter with that 'ere gen'lm'n ?" 
inquired Sam. 

" He's shocked at the way your father goes on, 
in — " replied Mrs. Weller. . 

" Oh, he is, is he !" said Sam. 

"And with too good reason," added Mrs. Wel- 
ler, gravely. 

Mr. Stiggins took up a fresh piece of toast, and 
groaned heavily. 

" He is a dreadful reprobate," said Mrs. Weller. 

" A man of wrath !" exclaimed Mr. Stiggins. 
And he took a large semi-circular bite out of the 
toast, and groaned again. 

•Sam felt very strongly disposed to give the reve- 
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rend Mr. Stiggins something to groan for, but he Ve- 
pressed his inclination, and merely asked, ^* WhaFs 
the old 'un up to, now T" 

" Up to, indeed 1" said Mrs. Weller, " oh, he has 
a hard heart. Night after night does this excel- 
lent man-^don't frown, Mr. Stiggins, I will say you 
are an excellent man — come and sit here, for hours 
together, and it has not the least effect upon him." 

" Well, that is odd,** said Sam ; " It 'ud have a 
werry considerable effect upon me, if I wos in his 
place, I know that," 

**The fact is, my young friend," said Mr. Stig- 
gins, solenru)ly, ^* he, has an obderate bosom. Oh, 
my young friend, who else could have resisted the 
pleading of sixteen of our fairest sisters, and with- 
stood their exhortations to subscribe to our noble 
society for providing the infant negroes in the West 
Indies with flannel waistcoats and moral pocket 
handkerchiefs ?" 

" What's a moral pocket ankercher ?" said Sam ; 
** I never see one o' them articles of furniter." 

<* Those which combine amusement with instruc- 
tion, my young friend," replied Mr. Stiggins, 
** blending select tales with wood-cuts.** 

" Oh, I know," said Sam, " them as hangs up in 
the linen<rdrapers' shops with beggars'petitions and 
all that 'ere upon 'em V* 

Mr. Stiggins began a third round of toast, and 
nodded assent. 

'"And he wouldn't be persuaded by the ladies, 
wouldn't he ?" said Sam. 

" Sat and smoked his pipe, and said the infant 
negroes were— what did he say the infant negroes 
were ?" said Mrs. Weller. 

" Little humbugs," replied Mr. Stiggins, deeply 
afifected. 

" Said the.infant negroes were little humbugs," 
7* - 
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repeated Mrs. Waller. And^they both groaned at 
the atrocious conduct of the elder Mr. Samuel. 

A great many more iniquities^of a similar nature 
might have been disclosed, only the toast being 
all eat, the tea having got very weak, and Sam 
holding out no indications of meaning to go, Mr. 
Stiggins suddenly recollected that he had a most 
pressing appointment with the shepherd, and took 
himself off accordingly. 

The tea-things had been scarcely put away, and 
the hearth swept up, when the London coach de- 
posited Mr. Weller senior at the door, his legs de- 
posited him in the bar, and his eyes showed him 
his son. 

** What, Sammy !" exclaimed the father. 

"What, old Nobs!" ejaculated the son. Atid 
they shook hands heartily. 

" Werry glad to see you, Sammy7^ said the elder 
Mr. Weller, " though how you've managed to get 
over your mother-in-law, is a mystery to me. I 
only vish you'd write me out the receipt, that's all." 

*^Hush !'^ said Sam, " she's at home, old feller." 

« She ain't vithin hearin'," replied Mr. Weller ; 
" she always goes and blows up, down stairs, for a 
couple of hours arter tea ; so we'll just give our- 
selves a damp, Sammy." 

Saying this, Mr. Weller mixed two glasses of spi- 
rits and water, and produced a couple of pipes ; 
and the father and son sitting down opposite each 
other, Sam on one side the fire, in the high-backed 
chair, and Mr. Weller senior on the other, in an 
easy ditto, they proceeded to enjoy themselves with 
all due gravity. 

" Any body been here, Sanrimy ?" asked Mr. WeK 
ler senior, drily, after a long silence. 

Sam nodded an expressive assent. 

«< Red-xiosed chap V inquired Mr. Weller*. 
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Sam nodded again. 

"Amiable man that ^ere, Sammy/' said Mr. 
Weller, smoking violently. 

" Sqems so," observed Sam. 

" Good hand at accounts," said Mr. Weller. 

♦* Is he ?" said Sam. 

" Borrows eighteenpence on Monday, and comes 
on Tuesday for a shillin' to make it up half a crown; 
calls again on Vensday for another half crown to 
make it five shillings, and goes on doubling, till he 
gets it up to a five pund note in no time, liKe them 
suras in the 'rithmatic book 'bout the nails in the 
horse's shoes, Sammy." 

Sam intimated by a nod that he recollected the 
problem alluded to by his parent. 

" So you vouldn't subscribe to the flannel ves- 
kits?" said Sajp, after another interval of smoking. 

"Cert'nly not,'' replied Mr. Weller ; " \yhat's the 
good o* flannel veskits to the young niggars abroad? 
But I'll tell you what it is, Sammy," said Mr. Wel- 
ler, lowering his voice, and bending across the fire- 
place, " I'd come down werry handsome towards 
straight veskits for some people at home." 

As Mr. Weller said this, he slowly recovered his 
former position, and winked at his first-born, in a 
profound manner. 

"It cert'nly seems a queer start to send out 
pocket ankechers to people as don't know the use 
oti 'em," observed Sam. 

" They're alvays a doin' some gammon of that 
sort, Sammy," replied his father. " T'other Sun- _ 
day I va& walkin' up the road, ven who should I 
see a standin' at a chapel-door, with a blue soup 
plate in her hand, but your mother-in-law. I 
werrily believe there was change for a couple o' 
8uv*rins in it, then, Sammy, all in ha'pence; and 
as the people come out, they rattled the pennies in^ 
till you'd ha' thought that no mortal plat« as ever 
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was baked, could ha' stood the wear and tear. 
What d'ye think it was all for?' 

" For another tea-drinkin', perhaps," said Sam* 

"Not a bit on it," replied the father; "for the 
shepherd's water-rate; Sammy." 

" The shepherd's water-rate I" said Sam. 

**Ay," replied Mr. Weller, "there was three 
quarters owin', and the shepherd hadn't paid a far- 
den, not he — perhaps it might be on account that 
the water warn't o' much use to him, for it's worry 
little o' that tap he drinks, Sammy, werry; he 
knows a trick worth a good half dozen of that, he 
does. Hows'ever, it warn't paid, and so they cuts 
the water ofC Down goes the shepherd to chapel, 
gives out as he's a persecuted saint, and says he 
hopes the heart of the turncock as cut the water 
off, '11 be softened, and turned in the right vay, but 
he ray ther thinks he's booked for somethin' uncom- 
fortable. Upon this, the women calls a meetin% 
sings a hymn, wotes your mother-in-law into itib 
chair, wolunteers a col-lection next Sunday, and 
hands it all over to the shepherd. And if he ain't 
got enough out on 'em, Sammy, to make him free 
of the water company for life," said Mr. Weller, in 
conclusion, " I'm one Dutchman, and you're ano- 
ther, and that's all about it." 

Mr. Weller smoked for some minutes in silence, 
and then resumed — 

" The worst o' these here shepherds is, my boy, 
that they reg'larly turn the heads of all the young 
ladies, about here. Why, bless their little hearts, 
they thinks it's all right, and don't know no better ; 
but they're the wictimso' gammon, Samivel, they're 
the wictims o' gammon.'' 

" I s'pose they are," said Sam. 

"Nothin' else," said Mr. Weller, shaking his 
head gravely ; " and wot aggrawates me, Samivel, 
is to see 'em a wastin' all their time and labour in 
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making clothes for copper-coloured people as don't 
want 'em, and taking no notice of the flesh-co-* 
loured Christians as do. If I'd my vay, SamiveU 
Vd just stick some o' these here lazy shepherds be- 
hind a heavy wheelbarrow, and run ^em up and 
down a fourteen-inch-wide plank all day. That 
*ud shake the nonsense out of 'em, if any thin' 
vould." 

' Mr. Weller having delivered his gentle recipe 
with strong emphasis, eked out by a variety of 
nods and contortions of the eye, emptied his glass 
at a draught, and knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
with native dignity. 

He was engaged in this operation, when a shrill 
voice was heard in the passage. 

" Here's your dear relation, Sammy," said Mr. 
Weller ; and Mrs. . W. hurried into the room. 

1* Oh, you've come back, have you 1" said Mrs. 
Weller. 

" Yes, my dear,'' replied Mr. Weller, filling a 
fresh pipe. 

. " Has Mr. Stiggins been back V^ said Mrs. Wel- 
ler. 

" No, my dear, he hasn't," replied Mr. Weller, 
lighting the pipe by the ingenious process of hold- 
ing to the bowl thereof, between the tongs a red- 
hot coal from the adjacent fire ; " and what's more, 
my dear, I shall manage to surwive it, if he don't 
come back at all." 

" Ugh, you wretch," safd Mrs. Weller. 

" Thank'ee, my love,'' said Mr. Weller. 

" Come, come, father," said Sam, " none o' these 
little levin's afore strangers. Here's the reverend 
gen'l'm'n a comin' in now." 

At this announcement, Mrs. Weller hastily wiped 
oflFthe tears which she had just begun to force on; 
and Mr. W. drew his chair sullenly into the chim- 
ney corner. 
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Mr. Stiggins was easily prevailed on to take 
Mother glass of the hot pine-apple rum and water, 
and a second, and a third, and then to refresh him- 
self with a slight supper, previous to beginning 
again. He- sat on the same side asMr. Weller 
senior ; and every time he could contrive to do so, 
unseen by his wife, that gentleman indicated to his 
son the hidden emotions of his bosom, by shaking 
his fist over the deputy shepherd's head, a process 
which afforded his son the most unmingled delight 
and satisfaction, the more especially as Mr. Stig- 
gins went on, quietly drinking the hot pine-apple 
rum and water, wholly unconscious of what was 
goin^ forward. 

The major part of the conversation was confined 
to Mrs. Weller and the reverend Mr. Stiggins ; 
and the topics principally descanted on, were the 
virtues of the shepherd, the worthiness of his flock, 
and the high crimes and misdemeanors of every 
body beside — dissertations which the elder Mr. 
Weller occasionally interrupted by half-suppressed 
references to a gentleman of the name of Walker, 
and other running commentaries of the same kind. 

At length Mr. Stiggins, with several most indu- 
bitable symptoms of having quite as much pine- 
apple rum and water about him, as he could com- 
fortably accommodate, took, his hat and his leave: 
and Sam was, immediately afterwards, shown to 
bed by his father. The respectable old gentleman 
wrung his hand fervently, and seemed disposed to 
address some observations to his son, but on Mrs. 
Weller advancing towards him, he appeared to re- 
linquish his intention, and abruptly bade him good 
night. 

Sam was up betimes next day, and having par- 
taken of a hasty breakfast, prepared to return to 
London. He had scarcely set foot without the 
house, when his father stood before him. 
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" Goul', Sammy ?' inauired Mr. Weller. 

*< Off at once," replied Sa;n. 

" I vish you could muffle that 'ere Stiggins, and 
take him with you," said Mr. Weller. 

**I am ashamed o' you, old two-for-his-heeb," 
said Sam, reproachfully, " what do you let him 
show his jred nose in the Markis o' Granby at all,' 
forr 

Mr. Weller the elder fixed on his son an earnest 
look, and replied — " 'Cause I'm a married man, 
Samivel, 'cause I'm a married man. Ven you're 
a married man, Samivel, you'll understand a good 
many things as you don't understand now; but 
vether it's worth while goin' through so much, to 
learn so little, as the charity-boy said ven he got 
to the end of the alphabet, is a matter o' taste. 
/ rayther think it isn't." 

« Well," said Sam, " good bye.", 

** Tar, tar, Sammy/^ replied his father. 

" I've 9ply got to say this here," said Sam, stop-, 
ping short, " that if / was the properiator o' the 
Markis o' Granby, and that 'ere Stiggins came' and 
made toast in my bar, I'd — " 

" What ?" interposed Mr. Weller, with great anx- 
iety. "What?"" 

" — Pison his rum and water," said Sam. 

"No !" said Mr. Weller, shaking his son eagerly 
by the band, " would you raly, Sammy — would 
you, though ?' 

" I woyld," said Sam. " I wouldn't be too hard 
upon him, at first : I'd just drop him in the water- 
butt, and put the lid on; and then if I found he was 
insensible to kindness, I'd try the other persyasion." 

The elder Mr. Weller bestowed a look of deep, 
unspeakable ^admiration on his son, and, having 
once more grasped his hand, walked slowly away, 
revolving in his mind the numerous reflections" td 
which his advice had given rise. 
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Sam looked after him, till he turned a corner of 
the road, and then set forward on bis walk to Lon- 
don. He meditated at first on the probable conse- 
quences of his own advice, and the likelihood and 
unlikelihood of his father's adopting it He dis- 
missed the subject from his mind, however, with 
the consolatory reflection that time alone would 
show; and this is just the reflection we'Vould im- 
press upon the reader. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



A GOOD-HUMOURED CHRISTMAS CHAPTER, CON- 
TAINING AN ACCOUNT OP A WEDDING, AND 
SOME OTHER SPORTS BESIDE, WHICH ALTHOUGH 
IN THEIR WAY, EVEN AS GOOD CUSTOMS AS 
MARRIAGE ITSELF, ARE NOT QUITE SO RELIGI- 
OUSLY KEPT UP, IN THESE DEGENERATE TIMES. 

As brisk as bees, if not altogether as light as 
fairies, did the four Pickwickians assemble on the 
morning of the twenty -second day of December, 
in the year of grace in which these, their faithful- 
ly-recorded adventures, were undertaken and ac- 
complished. Christmas was close at hand, in all 
his bluff and hearty honesty; it was the season of 
hospitality, merriment, and open-heartedness ; the 
old year was preparing, like an ancient philosopher, 
to call his friends around him, and amidst the 
sound of feasting and revelry to pass gently and 
calmly away, -Gay and merry was the time; and 
right gay and merry were at least four of the nu- 
merous hearts that wer$ gladdened by its coming. 

And numerous indeed are the hearts to which 
Christmas brings a brief season of happiness "and 
enjoyment. How many families whose members 
have been dispersed and scattered far and wide, 
in the restless struggles of life, are then re-united, 
and meet once again in that happy state of com- 
panionship and mutual good-will which is a source 
8 
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of such pure and unalloyed delight, and onajBO in- 
compatible with the cares an(L8oc||^s of the 
world, that the religious belier tjf^ji^TOst civilized 
nations, and the rude traditions of the roughest sa- 
vages, aBke number it among the first* joys of a 
future state of existence, provided for the blest and 
happy ! Haw many old recollection^, and how 
many dormaft sympathies, does Christmas time 
awaken ! 

We write these words now, many miles distant 
from the spot at which, year after year, we met 
on that day, a merry* and joyous circle. Many of 
the hearts that throbbed so gaily then, have ceased 
to beat; many of the looks that shone so brightly 
then, have ceased to glow ; the hands we grasped, 
have grown cold ; the eyes we sought, have hid 
their lustre in the grave ; and yet the old house, 
the room, the merry voices and smiling faces, the 
jest, the laugh, the most minute and trivial circum- • 
stance connected with those happy meetings, crowd 
upon our fhind at each recurrence of the season, as 
if the last assenrvblage had been but yesterday. 
Happy, happy Christmas, that can win us back to 
the delusions of our childish days, that can recall 
to the old man the pleasured of his youth, and 
transport the sailor and the traveller, thousands of 
miles away, back to his own fire^side and his quiet 
home ! 

But we are so taken up, and occupied, with the 
good qualities of Christmas, who, by the way, is 
quite a country gentlenian.of the old ^school, that 
we are keeping Mr. Pickwick and his friends wait- 
ing in the cold, on the outside of the Muggleton 
coach, which they have just attained, well wrapped 
up, in great coats, shawls, and comforters. The 
portmanteaus and carpet-bags have been stowed 
away, and Mr. Weller and the guard are endea- 
vouring t0 insinuate into the fore-boot a'hu^ cod- 
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^HRMkn sizes too large for it, which is snugly 
pacldcW^Hn a^ng* brown basket, with a layer of 
straw over the top, and which has been left to the 
last, in order that he may repose in safety on the 
half-dozen barrels of real native oysters, all the 
property of Mr. Pickwick, which have been ar- 
ranged in regjular order, at the bottom of the re- 
ceptacle. The interest displayed in Mr. Pick- 
wick's countenance is most intense, as Mr. Weller 
and the guard try to squeeze the cod-fish into the 
boot, first head first, and then tail first, and then 
top upwards, and then bottom upwards, and then 

-side-ways, and then long- ways, all of which arti- 
fices ihe implacable cod-fish sturdily resists, until 
the guard accidentally hits him in the very middle 
of the basket, whereupon he suddenly disappears 
into the boot, and with him, the head and shoulders 
of the guard himself, who, not calculating upon so 
sudden a cessation of the passive resistance of the 
cod-fish, experiences a very unexpecjted shock, to 
the unsmotherable delight of all the porters and 
by-standers. Upon this, Mr. Pickwick smiles with 
great good humour, and drawing a shilling from 
his waistcoat pocket, begs the guard, as he picks 
himself out of the boot, to drink ^s health in a glass 
of hot brandy and water, /It Xvhich, the guard 
smiles too, and Messrs. Snddgrass, Winkle, and 
Tupman, all smile in comoariy. The guard and 
Mr. Weller disappear forji^'e minutes, most pro- 
bably to get the hot brftirdy and water, for they 
smell very strongly of ifc^ when they return ; the 
coachman mounts to tlie box, Mr. Weller jumps 
up behind, the PickwickiUns pull their coats round 
their leg^ and their rfiawls over their noses ; the 
helpers pull the horsecloths off, the coachman 
shouts out a cheery ** All right," and away they 
go. 
Tih^y ha,ve ru,nibl^4 tl^rough the streets, and 
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jolted over the stones, an<f at length reach ib» wi^r, 
and open country. The wheels skivi over the ham^ 
and frosty ground ; and the horses, bursting into a 
canter at a smart crack of the whip, step along the 
road as if the load behind them, coach, pass.engers, 
cod-fish, oyster barrels, and all, were but a feather 
at their heels. They have descended a gentle 
slope, and enter upon a level, as compact and dry 
as a solid block of marble, two miles long. Ano- 
ther crack of the whip, and on they speed, aj: a 
smart gallop, the horses tossing their heads and 
rattling the harness as if in exhilaration at the ra- 
pidity of the motion, while the coachman holding 
whip and reins in one hand, takes off his hat w^ith 
the other, and resting it on his knees, pulls out his 
handkerchief, and wipes his forehead, partly be- 
cause he has a habit of doing it. and partly be- 
cause it's as well to show the passengers how cool 
he is, and what an easy thing it is to drive four-in- 
hand; when you have had as much practice as he 
has. Having done this very leisurely (otherwise 
the effect would be materially impaired,) he re- 
laces his handkerchief, pulls on his hat, adjusts 
is gloves, squares his elbows, cracks the whip 
again, aiKl on the^ speed, more merrily than be- 
fore. 

A few small houses scattered on either side of 
the road, betoken the entrance to some town or 
village. The lively notes of the guard's key bugle 
vibrate in the clear cold air, and wake up the old 
gentleman inside, who carefully letting down the 
window-sash half way, and standing sentry over 
the air, takes a short peep out, and then carefully 
pulling it up again, informs the other inside that 
they're going to change directly ; on which the 
other inside wakes himself up, and determines to 
postpone his next nap until after the stoppage. 
Agf^in the bugle sounds lustily forth, and roHscsr 
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the cottager^s wife and children, who peep out at 
the house^door, and watch the coach till it turns 
the comer, when they once more crouch round the 
blazing fire, and throw on another log of wood 
against father comes home, while father himself, 
a full mile off, lias just exchanged a friendly nod 
with the coachman, and turned round, to take a- 
good long stare at the vehicle as it whirls away. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the 
coach rattles through the ill-paved streets of a 
country town; and the coachman, undoing the 
buckle which keeps his ribands together, prepares 
to throw them off the moment he stops. Mr. Pick- 
wick emerges from his coat collar, and looks about 
him with great curiosity ; perceiving which, the 
Coachman infonns Mr.' Pick wick of the name of the 
town, and tells him it was market day yesterday, 
both which pieces of information Mr. Pickwick 
retails to his fellow-passengers, whereupon they 
emerge from their coat collars too, and look about 
them also. Mr. Winkle, who sits at the extreme 
edge, with one leg dangling in the air, is nearly 
precipitated into the street, as the coach twists 
round the sharp corner by the cheese- monger^s 
shop, and turns into the market-place; and before 
Mr. Snodgrass, who sits next to him, has recovered 
from bis alarm, they pull up at the inn yard, where 
the fresh horses, with cloths on, are already wait- 
ing. The coachman throws down the reins and 
gets down ^himself, and th6^ other outside passen- 
gers drop down also, except those who have no 
great confidence in their ability to get up again, 
and they remain where they are, and stamp their 
feet against the coach to warm them ; looking with 
longing eyes and red noses at the bright fire in the 
inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with red berries 
which ornament the window. 

Bttt the guard has delivered at the corii-dealer's 
S* 
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shop, the brown paper packet he took out of, th& 
little pouch which hangs over his shoulder by a 
leathern strap, and has seen the horses carefully 
put to, and has thrown on the pavement the saddle 
which was brought from London on the coach- 
roof, and has assisted in the conference between 
the coacMfnan and the hostler about the gray mare 
that hurt her off-fore-leg last Tuesday, and he and 
Mr. Weller are all right behind, and the coach- 
man is all right in front, and the old gentleman in^ 
side, who has kept the window down full two 
inches all this time, has pulled it up again, and the 
cloths are off, and they are all ready for starting, 
except the " two stout gentlemen," whom the 
coachman inquires after with some impatience. 
Hereupon the coachman,: and the guard, and Sam 
Weller, and Mr. Winkle,, and Mr. Snodgrass, and 
and all the hostlers, and every one of the idlers, 
who are more in number than all the others put 
together, shout for the missing gentlemen as loud 
as they caff bawl. A distant response is heard 
from the yard, and Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tup- 
man come running down it, quite out of breath, 
for they have been having a glass of ale a-piece,. 
and Mr. Pickwick's fingers are so cold that he has- 
been full five minutes before he could find the six- 
pence to pay for it. Thp coa.chman shouts an 
admonitory " Now, then, gen'Pm'n," the guard re- 
echoes it — the old gentleman inside, thinks it a very 
extraordinary, thing that people will get down 
when they know there isn't time for it — Mr. Pick-» 
wick struggles up on one side, Mr. Tupman on 
the other, Mr. Winkle cries " All Hght," and oflT 
they start. Shawls are pulled up, coat collars are 
readjusted, the pavement ceases, the houses dis^ 
appear ; and they are once again dashing along 
the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing ia 
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their faces, and gladdening their very hearts with- 
in them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends by the Muggleton Telegraph, on tJieir way 
to Dingley Dell ; and ,at three o'clock that after* 
noon, they all stood, high and dry, safe and sound,, 
hale and hearty, upon the steps of the Blue Lion, 
having taken on the road quite enough of ale and^ 
brandy, to enable them to bid defiance to the frost 
that was binding up the earth ia its iron fetters^ 
and weaving nts beautiful net- work upon the trees 
and hedges. Mr. Pickwick was busily engaged in 
counting the barrels of oysters, and superintending 
the disinterment of the cod-fish, when he felt him- 
self gently pulled by the skirls of the coat ; and 
looking round, he discovered that the individual 
who resorted to this mode of catching his attention, 
was no other than Mr. Wardle's favourite page, 
better known to the readers of this unvarnished 
liistory by the distinguisjhing appellation of the 
fill boy. ' * 

"Aha!^ said Mr. Pickwick. 

« Aha!" said the fat boy. 

And as he said it, he glanced from the cod-fish 
to the oyster barrels, and chuckled joyously. He 
was fatter than ever. 

"Well, you bok rosy enough, my young friend,"" 
said Mr. Pickwick.. 

" Pve been asleep, right in front of the tap-room 
fire," replied the fat boy, who had heated himself 
to the colour of a new chimney-pot, in the course 
of an hour's nap. ** Master sent me over with the 
chay-cart, to carry your luggage up. to the house. 
He'dl ha' sent mme saxldle horses, but he thought 
you'd rather walk, being a cold day.'' 

" Yes, yes," said Mr. Pickwick, hastily, for he 
teiojembered how they bad travelled over nearly 
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the same ground on a previous occasion. " Yes> 
we would rather walk. Here, Sam." 

<' Sir/* said Mr. Weller. 

** Help Mr. Wardle*s servant to put the pack* 
ages into the cart, and then ride on with him. 
We will walk forward at once.*' 

Having given this direction, and settled with the 
coachman, Mr. Pickwick and his three friends 
struck into the footpath across the fields, and 
walked briskly away, leaving Mr. Weller and the 
fat boy confronted together for the first time. 
Sam looked at the fat boy with great astonishment, 
but without saying a word ; and began to stow the 
things rapidly away in the cart, while the fat boy 
stood quietly by, and seemed to (hink it a very in- 
teresting sort of thing to see Mr. Weller working 
by himself. 

"There,** said Sam, throwing in the last carpel 
bag. "There they are." 

" Yes,**^ said the fat boy, in a very satisfied tone^ 
" there they are.** 

"Veil, young. twenty stun,*' said Sam, "you're 
a nice specimen of a prize boy, you are." 

" Thankee," said the fat boy. 

"You ain't got notbin' on your mind, as makes 
you fret yourself, have you?*' inquired Sam. 

" Not as I knows on," replied the boy. 

" I should ray ther ha* thought, to look at you, 
that you was a labourin* under an unrequited at- 
tachment to some young *ooman," said Sam. 

The fat boy shook his head. 

" Veil," said Sam, " I*m glad to hear it. Do you 
ever drink any thin'?" 

" I likes eating, better," replied the boy. 

" Ah," said Sam, " I should ha' s'posed that; but 
what I mean is, should you like a drop of any thin* 
as*d warm you ? but 1 s'pose you never was cold, 
with all them elastic fixtures, was yout^' 
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" Sometimes," replied the boy ; " and I likes a 
drop of something, when it's^good." 

"Oh, you do, do youT" said Sam, "come this 
vay, then." 

The Blue Lion tap was soon gained, and the 
fat boy swallowed a glass of liquor without so much 
as winking, — a feat which considerably advanced 
him in Mr. Weller's good opinion. Mr. Weller 
having transacted a similar piece of business on 
his own account, they got into the cart. 

*'Can you drive?" said the fat boy. 

" 1 should rayther think so," replied Sam. 

" There, then," said the fat boy, putting the reins 
in his handy and pointing up a lane, '* It's as straight 
as you can go; you can't miss it." 

With these words the fat boy laid himself affec- 
tionately down by the side of the cod-fish, and 
placing an oyster-barrel under his head for a pil- 
low, fell asleep instantaneously. 

"VelV said Sam, "of all the cool boys ever I 
set my eyes on, this here young gen'Pm'n is about 
the coolest. Come, vake up, young dropsy." 

Btft as young dropsy evinced no symptoms of 
returning animation, Sam Weller sat himself down 
in front of the cart, and starting the old horse with 
a jerk of the rein, jogged steadily on. towards Ma- 
nor Farm. 

Mean while, Mr. Pickwick and his friends having 
walked their blood into active circulation, pro- 
ceeded cheerfully on ; the paths were hard, the 
grass was crisp, and frosty, the air had a fine, dry, 
bracing coldness, and the rapid approach of the 
gray twilight (slate coloured is a better term in 
frosty weather) made them look forward with 
pleasant anticipation to the comforts which awaited 
them at their hospitable entertainer's. It was the 
sort of afternoon that might induce a couple of el- 
derly gentlem,enj in a lonely field, to take off their 
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great coals and play at leap-frog in pure lightness 
of heart and gaiety ; and we firmly believe that 
had Mr. Tupman at that oioment proffered a 
"back," Mr. Pickwick would have accepted his 
offer with the utnnost avidity. 

However, Mr. Tupman did not volunteer any 
such personal accommodation, and (he friends 
walked on, conversing merrily. As they. turned 
into a lane which they had to cross, the sound of 
many voices burst upon their ears ; and before they 
had even had time to form a guess as to whom they 
belonged, they walked into ihe very centre of the 
party who were expecting their arrival — a fact 
which was first notified to the Pickwickians, by 
the loiLid " Hurrah," which burst from old War- 
die's lips, when they appeared in sight. 

First, there was Wardle himself, looking, if that 
were possible, more jolly than ever; then there were 
Bella and her faithful Trundle ; and lastly, there 
were Emily and some eight ox ten young ladies, who 
had all come down to, the wedding which was to 
take place next day, and were in as happy and im- 
portant a state as young ladies usually are on such 
momentous occasions; and they were, one and all, 
startling the' fields and lanes far and wide with 
their frolic and laughter. 

The ceremony of introduction, under such cir- 
cumstances, was very soon performed, or we should 
rather say that the introduction was soon over, with- 
out any ceremony at all ; and in two minutes there- 
after, Mr. Pjckwick was joking with the young la- 
dies who wouldn't come over the stile while he 
looked, or who, having pretty feet and unexception- 
able ankles, preferred standing on the top-rail for 
five minutes or so, and declaring that they were too 
frightened to move, with as much ease and absence 
of reserve or constraint, as if he had known them for 
life, U is worthy of remark too, that Mr, Snodgrass 
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offered^Emily fan more assistance than the absolute 
terrors of the stile (although it was full three feet 
high, and had ouly a couple of stepping-stones) 
would seem to require; while one black-eyed young 
lady in a. very nice little pair of boots with fur round 
the* top, was observed to scream very loudly, when 
Mr. Winkle offered to help her over. 

All this was very snug and pleasant: and when 
the difficulties of the stile were at last surmounted, 
and they once more entered on the open field, old 
Wardle informed Mr. Pickwick how they had all 
. been down in a body to inspect the furniture and 
fittings-np of the house, .^which the young couple 
"were to tenant, after the Christmas holidays; at 
which communication Bella and Trundle both co- 
loured up, as red as the fat boy after the tap-room 
fire ; and the young lady with the black eyes and 
the fur round the boots, whispered something in 
Emily's ear, and then glanced archly at Mr. Snod- 
grass, to which Emily responded that she was a 
foolish girl, but turned very red, notwithstanding ; 
and Mr. Snodgrass, who was as modest as all great 
geniuses usually are, felt the crimson rising to the 
crown of his head, and devoutly wished, in the inmost 
recesses of his own heart, that the young lady afore- 
said, with her black eyes, and her archness, and her 
boots with the fur round the top, were all comfor- 
tably deposited in the adjacent county. 

But if they were social and happy, outside the 
house, what was the warmth and cordiality of their 
reception when they reached the farm ! The very 
servants grinned with pleasure at sight of Mr. 
Pickwick: and Emma bestowed a half-demure, 
half-impudent, and all pretty look of recognition 
on Mr. Tupman, which was enough to make the 
statue of Bonaparte in the passage, unfold his arms 
and clasp her within them. 

The old lady was seated in customary state in 
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the front parlour, but she was rather cross, and by 
consequence, most particularly deaf. She never 
went out herself, and like a great many other old 
ladies of th6 same stamp, she was apt to consider it 
an act of domestic treason, if any body else took 
the liberty of doing what she couldn't. So, bless 
her old soul, she sat as upright as she could, in her 
great chair, and looked as nerce as might be — and 
that was benevolent, after all. 

"Mother," said Wardle, " Mr. Pickwick. You 
recollect him.'' « 

"Never mind," replied the old lady with great 
dignity. " Don't trouble Mr. Pickwick about an old 
creetur like nfje. Nobody cares about me now, and 
it's very nat'ral they shouldn't." Here the old lady 
tossed her head, and smoothed down her lavender- 
coloured silk dress, with trembling hands. 

"Come, come, ma'am," sard Mr. Pickwick, ^* I 
can't let you cut an old friend in this way. I have 
come down expressly to have a long talk, and ano- 
ther rubber with you'; and we'll show these boys 
and girls how to dance a minuet, before they're 
eight-and forty-hours older." 

The old lady was rapidly giving way, but she 
did not like to do it all at once; so she only said, 
"Ah! I can't hear him." 

"Nonsense, mother," said Wardle. "Come, 
come, don't be cross, there's a good soul. Recol- 
lect Bella ; come, you must keep her spirits up, 
poor girl." 

The good old lady heard this, for her lip quivered 
as her son said it. But age has its little infirmities of 
temper, and she was not quite brought round yet. 
So, she smoothed down the lavender-coloured dress 
again, and, turning to Mr. Pickwick, said, " Ah, 
Mr. Pickwick, young people was very different 
when I was a girl." 
" No doubt of that, ma'am," said Mr. Pickwick, 
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" and that's the reason whyi-wouJd make much of 
the few that have any traces of the oTd^^toekr"-r- 
and saying this, Mr. Pickwick gently pulled Bella to- 
wards him, and bestowing a kiss upon her forehead, 
bade her sit down on the little stdol at her grand- 
mother's feet. Whether the expression of her 
countenance, as it was raised towards the old la- 
dy's foce, called up a thought of old times, or whe- 
ther the cJd lady was touched by Mr. Pickwick's 
affectionate good nature, or whatever was the 
cause, she was fairly melted ; so she threw herself 
on her grand-daughter's neck, and all the little 
ill-humour evaporated in a gush of silent tears. 

A happy party they were, that night. Sedate 
and solemn were the score of rubbers iiT which Mr. 
Pickwick and the old lady played together; and 
uproarious was the mirth of the round table. Long 
after the ladies had retired, did the hot elder wine, 
well qualified with brandy and spice, go round and 
round again ; and sound was the sleep, and plea- 
sant were the dreams that followed. It is a re- 
markable fact, that those of Mr. Snodgrass bore 
constant reference to Emily VVardle ; and that the 
principal figure in Mr. Winkle's visions, was a 
young lady with bfeck ey^s, an arch smile, and a 
pair of remarkably nice boots, with fur round the 
tops. 

Mr. Pickwick was awakened early in the morn- 
ing, by a hum of voices and pattering of feet, suf- 
ficient to rouse even the fat boy from his heavy 
slumbers. He sat up in bed, and listened. The 
female servants and female visiters were running- 
constantly to and fro ; and there were such multi- 
tudinous demands for warm water, such repeated 
outcries for needles and thread, and so many half- 
suppressed entreaties of "Oh, do come and tie me, 
there's a dear," that Mr. Pickwick in his innocence 
began to imagine that soixiething dreadful must 
9 
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have occurred, when be grew more awake, and 
remembered the wedding. The occasion being an 
important one, he dressed himself with peculiar 
care, and descended to the breakfast room. 

There were all the female servants in a bran 
new uniform of pink muslin gowns with white bows 
in their caps, running about the house in a state of 
excitement and agitation, which it would be im- 
possible to describe. The old lady was dressed 
out, in a brocaded gown, which had not seen the 
light for twenty years, saving and excepting such 
truant rays as had stolen through the chinks in the^ 
box in which it had been laid by, during the whole 
time. Mr. Trundle was in high feather and spi- 
rits, but a little nervous withal. The hearty old 
landlord was trying to took very cheerful and un- 
concerned, but failing signally in the attempt. All 
the girls were in tears and white muslin, except a 
select two or three, who were being honoured with 
a private view of the bride and bridosmaids, up 
stairs. All the Pickwickians were in the most 
blooming array ; and there was a terrific roaring 
on the grass in front of the house, occasioned by 
all the men, and boys, and hobbledehoys attached 
to the farm, each of whom had got a white bow in 
his button hole, and all of whom were cheering 
with might and main ; being incited thereto, and 
stimulated therein, by the precept and example of 
Mr. Samuel Weller, who had managed to become 
mighty popular already, and was as much at home 
as if he had been born on the land. 

A wedding is a licensed subject to joke upon, 
but there really is no great joke in the matter after 
all ; we speak merely of the cerenriony, and beg it 
to be distinctly understood thett we indulge in no 
hidden sarcasm upon a married life. Mixed up 
with the pleasure and joy of the occasion, are the 
many regrets at quitting home, the tears of parting 
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between parent and child, the consctousness of 
leaving the dearest and kindest friends of the hap- 
piest portion of human life, to encounter its cares 
and troubles with others . still untried, and little 
known-^natural feelings which we would not ren- 
der this chapter mournful by describing, and which 
we should be still more unwilling to be supposed 
to ridicule. 

Let us briefly say, then, that the ceremony was 
performed by the old clergyman, in the parish 
church of Dingley Dell, and that Mr. Pickwick's 
name is attached to the register, still preserved in 
the vestry thereof; that the young lady with the 
black eyes signed her name in a very unsteady and 
tremulous manner; and that Emily's signature, as 
the other bridesmaid, is nearly illegible ; that it all 
went off in very admirable style; that the young la- 
dies, generally, thought it far less shocking than 
they expected ; and that although the owner of the 
black eyes, and the arch smile, informed Mr. Win- 
kle that she could never submit to any thing so 
dreadful, we have the very best reasons for think- 
ing she was mistaken. To all this we may add, that 
Mr. Pickwick was the first who saluted the bride : 
and that in so doing, he threw over her neck a 
rich gold watch and chain, which no mortal eyes 
but the jeweller's had ever beheld before. Then the 
old church bell rang as gaily as it could, and they 
all returned to breakfast. 

** Vere does the the mince-pies go, young opium 
eater?" said Mr. Weller to the fat boy, as he as- 
sisted in laying out such articles of consumption as 
had not been duly arranged on the previous night. 

The fat boy pointed to the destination of the 
pies. 

« Werry good," said Sam, " stick a bit o' Ghrist- 
mas in 'em. T'other dish opposite. There; now 
ve look compact and comfortable, as the father 
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said vea he cut bis little boy's head off, to cure bin 
o' squintinV 

As Mr. Weller made the comparison, he fell 
back a step or two, to give full efiect to it, and 
surveyed the preparations with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. 

" Wardle,'^ said Mr. Pickwick, almost as soon 
as they were all seated, "a glass of wine, in ho- 
nour of this happy occasion !" 

" I shall be delighted, my boy," said Wardle. 
" Joe— why he's gone to sleep." 

" No, I ain't, sir," replied the fat boy, starting 
up from a remote corner, where, like the patron 
saint of fat boys — the immortal Horner — he had 
been devouring a Christmas pie, thougl^ not with 
the coolness and deliberation which characterized 
that \6ung gentleman's proceedings. 

"f'ill Mr. Pickwick's glass." 

" Yes, sir," 

The fat boy filled Mr. Pickwick's glass, and then 
retired behind his master's chair, from whence he 
watched the play of the knives and forks, and the 
progress'of the choice morsels, from the dishes, to 
the mouths of the company, with a kind of dark 
and gloomy joy that was most impressive. 

" God bJess you, old fellow," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Same to you, my boy,'' replied Wardle; and 
they pledged each other, heartily. 

" Mrs. Wardle," said Mr. Pickwick, '* we old 
folks must have a glass of wine together, in honour 
of this joyful event." 

The old lady was in a state of great grandeur 

t'ust then, for she was sitting at the top of the ta- 
►le in the brocaded gown, with her newly married 
daughter on one side, and Mr. Pickwick on the 
Other, to do the carving. Mr. Pickwick had not 
spoken in a very loud tone, but she understood 
him at once, and drank off a full glass, of wine to 
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Ifis foDglife and happiness rafter which the worthy 
old soul launched forth into a minute and particu- 
lar account of her own wedding, with a disserta- 
tion on the fashion of wearing high-heeled shoes, 
and some particulars concerning the life and ad- 
ventures of the beautiful Lady Tollimglower, de- 
ceased, at all of which the old lady herself laughed 
very heartily indeed, and so did the young ladies 
too, for they were wondering among themselves 
what pn earth grandma was talking about. When 
they laughed, the old lady laughed ten times more 
heartily : and said that they always had been con- 
sidered capital stories, which caused them all to 
laugh aga^in, and put the old lady into the very 
best of humours. Then the cake was cut, and 
passed through the ring; and the young ladies 
saved pieces to put under their pillows to dream 
of their future husbands on ; and a great deal of 
blushing and merriment was thereby. occasioned. 

** Mr. Miller," said Mr. Pickwick to his old ac- 
quaintance, the hard-headed gentleman, " a glass 
of wine?" 

" With great satisfaction Mr. Pickwick," replied 
the hard-headed gentleman, solemnly. 

" You'll take me in?' said the benevolent old 
clergyman. 

**And me," interposed his wife. 

" And me, and me," said a couple of poor rela- 
tions at the bottonrof the table, who had eaten and 
drank very heartily, and laughed at every thing. 

Mr. Pickwick expressed his heartfelt delight at 
every additional suggestion ; and his eyes beamed 
with hilarity and cheerfulness. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said~ Mr. Pickwick, 
suddenly rising — 

" Hear, hear I Hear, hear ! Hear, hear !" said 
Mr. Wcller, in the excitement of his feelings. 

"Call in ail the servants," cried old Wardle, in- 
9* 
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terposing to prevent the public rebuke which- Mr. 
Weller would otherwise most indubitably have re- 
ceived from his roaster. 

" Give them a glass of wine each, to drink the 
toast in. Now, Pickwick..*^ 

Amidst the silence of the company, the whisper- 
ing of the women servants; and the awkward em- 
barrassment of the men, Mr. Pickwick proceeded. 

"Ladies and gentlemen — no, I won't say iadies 
and gentlemen, Pli call you my friends, my dear 
friends, if the ladies will allow me to take sogrfeat 
a liberty '*— — ' 

Here Mr. Pickwick Was interrupted by immense 
applause from the ladies, echoed by^the gentlemen, 
during which the owner of the eyes was distinctly 
heard to state that she could kiss that dear Mr. 
Pickwick; whereupon Mr. Winkle gallantly in- 
quired if it couldn't be done by deputy, to which 
the young lady with the black eyes replied, " Go 
away " — and accompanied the request with a look 

which said as plainly as a look could do "if^< 

you can." 

"My dear friends,'' resumed Mr. PTckwick,'"! * 
am going to propose the health of the bride and*' 
bridegroom — God bless 'em (cheers and tears.)^' 
My young friend Trundle, 1 believe to be a very 
excellent and manly fellow; and his wife I know 
to be a very amiable and lovely girl, well qualified 
to transfer to another sphere of action the happi- 
ness which for twenty years she has diffused around 
her, in her'father's house. (Here, the fat boy burst 
forth into stentorian blubberings, and was led forth 
by the coat collar, by Mr. Weller.) I wish," added 
Mr. Pickwick, " I^ish I was young enough to be 
her sister's husband, (cheers,) biit, failing that, I 
am happy to be old enough to be her father ; for, 
being so, I shall not b6 suspected of any latent de- 
signs when I say, that I adnwre, esteem, and love 
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them both (cheers and sobs.) The bride's father, 
our good friend there, is a noble person, and I am 
proud to know- him (great uproar.) He is a kind, 
excellent, independent-spirited, fine-hearted, hospi- 
table; liberal man (enthusiastic shouts from tne 
poor relations, at all the adjectives ; and especially 
at the two list.) That his daughter may enjoy all 
the happiness, even he can desire ;' and that he 
may derive from the contemplation of her felicity 
all the gratification of heart and peace of mind 
vehich he so well deserves, is, I am persuaded, our 
united wish. So, let us drink their healths, and 
wish them prolonged life, atid every blessing." 

Mr* Pickwick concluded amidst a whirlwind of 
applause; and once more were the lungs of the 
supernumeraries, under Mr. Welter's command, 
brought into active and efficient operation. Mr. 
Wardle proposed Mr. Pickwick ; and Mr. Pick- 
wick proposed the old lady. Mr. Srtodgrass pro- 
posed Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Wardle proposed Mr. 
Snodgrassi' One of the poor relations proposed 
Mr.Tupman, and the other poor relation proposed 
Mr. Winkle; and all was happiness and festivity, 
until the mysterious disappearance of both the poor 
relations beneath the table, warned the parly that 
it was time to adjourn. 

At dinner they met again, after a five ahd 
twenty mile walk, undertaken by the males at 
Wardle's recommendation, to get rid of the eflfects 
of the wine at breakfast; the poor relations had 
lain in bed all day, with the view of attaining the 
same happy consummation, but, as they had been 
unsuccessful, they stopped there. Mr. Weller 
kept the domestics in a state of perpetual hilarity; 
and the fat boy divided his time into small alter- 
nate allotments of eating and sleeping. 

The dinner was as hearty an affair as the break- 
fast, and was quite as noisy," without the tears. 
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Then came the dessert and some more toasts. 
Then came the tea and coffee ; and then, the ball. 
The best sitting room at Manor Farm was a 
good, long, dark panelled room with a high chim- 
ney piece, and a capacious chimney, up which you 
could have driven one of the new patent cabs, 
wheels and all. At the upper end of the room, 
seated in a shady bower of holly and evergreens, 
were the two best fiddlers, and the only harp, in 
all Muggleton. In all sorts of recesses, and on 
all kinds of brackets, stood massive old silver can- 
dlesticks with four branches each. The carpet 
was up, the candles burnt bright, the fire blazed 
and crackled on the hearth; and merry voices and 
light-hearted laughter rang through the room. If 
any of the old English yeomen had turihed into fa(<* 
ries when they died, it was just the plaice in which 
they would have held their revels. 

If any thing could have added to the interest of 
this agreeable scene, it would have been the re- 
markable fact of Mr. Pickwick's appearing with- 
out his gaiters, for the first time within the memo- 
ry of his oldest friends. 

" You mean to dance?" said Wardle. 

** Of course I do," replied Mr. Pickwick. "Don't 
you see I am dressed for the purpose ?' and Mr. 
Pickwick called attention to his speckled silk 
stockings, and smartly tied pumps. 

" You in silk stockings !" exclaimed Mr. Tupman, 
jocosely. 

" And why not, sir — why not ?" said Mr. Pick- 
wick, turning warmly upon him. 

"Oh,' of course there is no reason why you- 
shouldn't wear them," responded Mr. Tupman. 

**I imagine not, sir — I imagine not," said Mr. 
Pickwick, in a very peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but be 
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found it was a' serbus matter; so he looked grave, 
and said they were a very pretty pattern. 

" I hope they are," said Mr. Pickwick, fixing his 
eyes upon his friend. " You see nothing extraordi- 
nary in these stockings, as stockings, I trust, sir?" 

" Certainly not — oh, certainly not," replied Mr. 
Tupman. He walked away; and" Mr. Pickwick's 
countenance resumed its customary benign expres- 
sion. 

"We are all ready, 1 believe," said Mr. Pick-' 
wick, who was stationed with the old lady at the 
top of the dance, and had already made four false 
slartS) in his excessive anxiety to commence. 

" Then begin at once," said Wardle. " Now." 

Up struck the two fiddles and the one harp, and 
off went Mr. Pickwick into hands across, when 
there was a general clapping of hands, and a cry 
of « Stop, stop." 

"What's the matter," said Mr. Pickwick, who 
was only brought to, by the Addles and harp de- 
sisting, and could have been stopped by no earthly 
power, if the house had been on fire. 

" Where's Arabella Allen?" said a dozen voices. 

" And Winkle?" added Mr. Tupman. 
> " Here we are I" exclaimed that gentleman, 
emerging with his pretty companion from the cor- 
ner ; and, as he did so, it would have been hard to 
tell which was redder in the face, he or the young 
lady with the black eyes. 

What an extraordinary thing it is, Winkle," said 
Mr. Pickwick, rather pettishly, " that you couldn't 
have taken your place before." 

"Not at all extraordinary," said Mr. Winkle. 

"Well," said Mr. Pickwick, with a very ex- 
pressive smile, as his eyes rested on Arabella, 
" well, I don't know that it was extraordinary, ei- 
■^^her, after all." 

However, there was no tune to think more about 
the matter, for the fiddles and harp began in real 
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earnest. A way went Mr. Pickwick — hands across, 
down the middle to the yery end of the room, and 
half way up the chimney, and back again to the 
door — poussette every where — loud stamp on the 
ground — ready for the next couple — off £igain — all 
the figure over once more — another stamp to beat 
out the time — next couple, and the next, and the 
next again — never was such going; and at last, after 
they had reached the bottom of the dance, and full 
fourteen couple after the old lady had retired in an 
exhausted state, and the clergyman's wife had been 
substituted in her stead, did that gentleman, when 
there was no demand whatever on his exertions, 
keep perpetually dancing in his place, to keep time 
to the music, smiling on his partner all the while 
with a blandness of demeanour which baffles all 
description. 

Long before Mr. Pickwick was weary, of 
dancing, the newly married couple had retired 
from the scene, ^here was a glorious supper down 
stairs, notwithstanding, and a good long sitting af- 
ter it; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke, late the next 
morning he had.a confused recollection of having, 
severally and confidentially, invited somewhere 
about fi^e-and-forty pepple to dine with him at the 
George and Vulture, tiie very first time they come 
to London; which Mr. Pickwick rightly consi- 
dered a pretty certain indication of his having taken 
something besides exercise on the previous night. 

"And so your family has games in the kitchen 
tonight, my dear, has they?" inquired Sam of 
Emma. 

"Yes, Mr. Weller," replied Emma; "we al- 
ways have on Christmas eve. Master wouldn't ne- 
glect to keep it up, on any account." 

" Your master's a werry pretty notion of keep- 
in' any thin' up, my dear/' said Mr. Weller ; " I 
never see such a sensible sort o' man as be is, or 
such a reg'lar ^en'l'm'n." 
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" Oh, that he is !'* said the fat boy, joining in the 
conversation; "don't he breed nice pork!" and the fat 
youth gave a semi-cannibalic leer at Mr. Wellcr, 
as he thought of the roast legs and gravy. 

" Oh, you've woke up, at last, have you ?" said 
Sam. 

The fat boy nodded. 

" 1 tell you what it is, young boa constructor," , 
said Mr. Weller, impressively, " if you don't sleep 
a little less, and exercise a little more, ven you 
comes to be a man you'll lay yourself open to 
the same sort o' personal inconwenience as was in- 
flicted on the old gen'l'm'n as wore the pig-tail." 

"What did they do to him?" inquired the fat boy, 
in a faltering voice. 

"I'm a goin' to tell you," replied Mr. Weller: 
" he was one o' the largest patterns as was ever 
turned out — reg'lar fat man, as hadn't caught a 
glimpse of his own shoes for five-and-forty years." 

," Indeed!" exclaimed Emma. 

"No, that he hadn't, my dear," said Mr. Wel- 
ler, " and if you'd put an exact model of his own 
legs on the dinin' table afore him, he wouldn't ha' 
known 'em. Well, he always walks to his office 
with a werry handsom gold watch-chain hangin' 
out, about a foot and a half, and a gold watch in 
his fob pocket as was worth — I'am afraid to say 
how much, but as much as a watch can be — a 
large, heavy, round manafacter, as stout for a 
watch, as he was for a man, and with a big face 
in proportion. * You'd better not carry that 'ere 
watch,' says the old gen'l'm'n's friends : * you'll 
be robbed on it,' says they. 'Shall I?' says he. 
*Yes, will you,' says they. *Vell,' says he, *I 
should like to see the thief as could get this here 
watch out, for I'am blessed if / ever can; it's 
such a tight fit,' says he, * and venever I vant's 
to know what's o'clock, 1 am obliged to stare into 
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theT>akers' shops,' he says. Well, then he laughs 
as hearty as if he was a goin' to pieces, (ind out he 
walks agin, with his powdered bead and pig-tail, 
and rolls down th^ strand vith the chain hangin' 
out furder than ever, and the great round watch 
almost bustin' through his gray kersey smalls. 
There warn't a pickpocket in all London as didn't 
wtake a pull at that chain, but the chain 'ud never 
break, and the watch 'ud never come out, so they 
soon got tired o' dragging such a heavy old gen'l'- 
m'n along the pavement, and he'd go home and 
laugh till the pig-tail wibrated like the penderlum 
of a Dutch clock. At last, one day the old gen'l'- 
m'n was rollin' along, and he sees a pickpocket as 
he know'd by sight, a-comin' up, arm in arm vith 
a little boy vith a werry large head. * Here's a 
game,' says the old gen'l'm'n to himself: * they Ve 
a-goin' to have another try, but it won't do.' So he 
begins a clucklin' worry hearty, ven, all of a sudden, 
the little boy leaves hold of the pickpocket's arm, 
and rushes headforemost straight into the old gen'l'- 
m'n's stomach, and for a moment doubled him right 
up vith the pain. * Murder !' says the old gen'l'- 
m'n. *AI1 right, sir,' says the pickpocket, a whis- 
perin' in his ear. And ven he come straight agin, 
the watch and chain was gone, and what's worse 
than that, the old gen'l'm's digestion was all wrong 
ever arterwards, to the worry last day of his life; so 
just you look about you, young feller, and take care 
you don't get too fat." 

As Mr. Weller concluded this moral tale, with 
which the fat boy appeared much affected, they 
all three wended their way to the large kitchen, 
in which the family were by this time assembled, 
according to annual custom on Christmas eve, ob- 
served by old Wardle's forefathers from time im- 
memorial. 

From the centre of the ceiling of this kitcheni 
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old Wardle had just suspended with his own hands 
a huge branch of mistletoe, and this same branch of 
mistletoe instantaneously gave rise to a scene of ge- 
neral and most delightful struggling and confusion; 
in the midst of which Mr. Pickwick, with a gal- 
lantry which would have done honour to a descen- 
dant of Lady Tollimglower herself, took the old 
lady by the hand, led her beneath the mystic 
branch, and saluted her in all courtesy and decorum. 
The old lady submitted 'to this piece of practical 
politeness with all the dignity which befitted so im- 
portant and serious a scnemmty, but the younger 
ladies not being so thoroughly imbued with a su- 
perstitious veneration of the custom, or imagining 
that the value of a salute is very much enhanced 
if it cost a little trouble to obtain it, screamed and 
struggled, and ran into corners, and threatened and 
remonstrated, and did every thing but leave the 
room, until some of the less adventurous gentlemen 
were on the point of desisting, when they all at once 
found it useless to resist any longer, and submitted 
to be kissed with a good grace. Mr. Winkle kissed 
the young lady with the black eyes, and Mr. Snod- 
grass kissed Emily; and Mr. Weller, not being par- 
ticular about the form of being under the mistletoe, 
kissed Emma and the other female servants, just 
.as he caught them. As to the poor relations, they 
kissed every body, not even excepting the plainer 
portion of the youngjady visiters, who, in their con- 
fusion, ran right under the mistletoe, directly it was 
hung up, without knowing it! Wardle stood with 
his back to the fire, surveying the whole scene, with 
the utmost satisfaction ; and the fat boy took the op- 
portunity of appropriating to his own use, and sum- 
marily devouring, a particularly fine mince-pie, 
that had been carefully put by, for somebody else. 
Now the screaming had subsided, and faces were 
in a glow and curls in a tangle, and Mr. Pickwick, 
10 
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after kissing the old lady as before-mentioned, was 
standing under the mistletoe, looking with a very 
pleased countenance on all that was passing around 
him, when the young lady with the black eyes, 
after a little whispering with the other young la- 
dies, made a sudden dart forward, and, putting her 
arm around Mr. Pickwick's neck, saluted him affec- 
tionately on the left cheek; and before Mr. Pick- 
wick distinctly knew what was the matter, he was 
surrounded by the whole body, and kissed by every 
one of them. ^ ' 

It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick in the 
centre of the group, now pulled this way, and then 
that, and first kissed on the chin, and then on the 
nose, and then on the spectacles, and to hear the 
peals of laughter which were raised on every side; 
but it was a still more pleasant thing to see Mr. Pick- 
wick, blinded shortly, afterwards with a silk hand- 
kerchief, falling up against the wall, and scram- 
bling into comers, and going through all the mys- 
teries of blindman's buC with the utmost relish for 
the game, until at last he caught one of the poor 
relations; and then had to evade the blind-man him- 
self, which he, did with a nimbleness and agility that 
elicited the admiration and applause of ail behold- 
ers. The poor relations caught just the people 
whom they thought would like it ; and when the 
game flagged, got caught themselves. When they 
were all tired of blind-man's buff, there was a great 
game at snap-dragon^ and whdh fingers enough were 
burned with that, and all the raisins gone, they sat 
down by the huge fire of blazing logs to a substantial 
supper, and a mighty bowl of wassail, something 
smaller than an ordinary wash-h^use copper, in 
.which the hot apples were hissing and bubbling 
with a rich look, and a jolly sound, that were per- 
fectly irresistible. 
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" This/' said Mr. Pickwick, looking round him. 
" this is, indeed, comfort." 

" Our invariable custom," replied Mr. Wardle. 
"Every body sits down with us on Christmas eve, 
as you see them now — servants and all ; and here 
\^e wait till the clock strikes twelve, to usher Christ- 
mas in, and while away the time with forfeits and 
old stories. Trundle, my boy, rake up the fire." 

Up flew the bright sparks in myriads as the logs 
were stirred, and the deep red blaze sent forth a 
rich glow, that penetrated into the farthest corner 
of the room, and cast its cheerful tint on every face. 

"Come," said Wardle, "a song — a Christmas 
song, ril give you one, in default of a better." 

"Bravo," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Fill up," cried Wardle. " It will be two hours 
good, before you see the bottom of the bowl through 
the deep rich colour of the wassail; fill up all round, 
and now for the song." 

Thus saying, the merry old gentleman, in a good, 
round, sturdy voice, commenced, without more ado, 

I CAEB not for Spring; on his fickle wing 

Let the blossoms and buds be borne: 

He WQDs them amain with his treacherous rain,* 

And he scatters them ere the morn. 

'An inconstant elf, he knows not himself. 

Or his own changing mind an hour, 

He'll smile in your ftce, and, with wry grimace, 

Hell wither your youngest flower. ^ 

Let the sumoaer sun to his bright home run. 

He shaU never be sought by me; 

When he'9 dimmed by a cloud I can laugh aloud. 

And care not how sulky he be; 

For his darling child is the madness wild 

That spores in fierce fever's train; 

And when love is too strong, it don't last long> 

As many have found to theur pain. 
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A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 

Of the modest and gentle moon. 

Has a far sweeter sheen for me, I ween,. 

Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakeni ipy grief. 

As it Tieth beneath the tree ; 

So let Autumn aii&ke never so fair. 

It by no means agrees with me. 

But my song I troll out, for Chbistius stout,. 

The hearty, the true, and the bold: 

A bumper I drain, and with might and mam 

Give three cheers for this Christmas old. 

We'll usher him in with a merry din 

That shall gladden his joyous heart. 

And we'U keep hUn up while there's bite or sup,. 

And in fellowship good, we'll part. 

In his fine honest pride, be scorns to hide 
One jot of his haid-weather scars. 
They're no disgrace, for there's much the same trace 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 
Then again I sing 'till the roof doth ring, 
And it echoes from wall to wall- 
To the stout old wight, fair welcome to-night^ 
As the King of the Seasons all! 

This sonff was tumultuously applauded, for friends 
and dependants nuike a capital audience ; and the 
poor relations especially were in perfect ecstasies 
of rapture. Again was the fire replenished, and 
again went the wassail round. 

*' How it snows !" -said one of the men, in a low 
tone. 

** Snows, does it?' said Wardle* * 

"Rough, cold nightjsir," replied the ma'h ; " and 
there's a wind got up, that drifts it across the fields, 
in a thick white cloud." 

" What does Jem say ?" inquired the old lady. 
*' There ain't any thing the matter, is there ?' 

"No, no, mother," replied Wardle; ,"he says 
there's a^snow-drift,.and a. wjnd that's piercing "cold.. 
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I fihould know that, by the way it rumbles in the 
chimney." 

"Ah !" said the old lady, "there was just such 
a wind, and just such ajfaH of snow, a good many 
years back, I recoUect — just five year*before your 
poor father died. It was % Qbristmas eve, #o; 
and I remember that on that^vegr night he told us 
the story about the goblins that carried away old 
Gabriel Grub." 

" The story about what ?^ said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Oh, nothing — nothing,' Veplied Wardle. "About 
an x>ld sexton, that the good people down here sup- 
pose to have been carried away by goblins.'^ • 

" Suppose !" ejaculated the old lady. "Is there 
any body hardy epough to disbelieve it ? Suppose ! 
Haven't you heard ever since you were a child, 
that he tvas carried away by the goblins, and don't 
you know he was t" 

" Very well, mother, he was, if you like," said 
Wardle, laughing. " He was carried away by gob- 
lins, Pickwick ; and there's an end of the matter.'^ 

" No, no," said Mr. Pickwick, " not an end of it, 
I assure you ; for I must hear how, and why, and 
all about it." 

Wardle smiled, as every head was bent forward 
to iiear ; and filling out the wassail with no stinted ^ 
band, nodded a health to Mr. Pickwick, and began 
as follows— ^ 

But bless OUF editorial heart, what a long chap- 
ter we have been betrayed into ! We had quite 
forgotten all such petty restrictions as chapters, we 
solemnly declare. So here goes to give the^oblin 
a fair start in a new one.: A clear stage ^d na 
favour for the goblins, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please. 
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GHAPTER XXrX. 

THE STORT OF fHX OOBLIffS WHO STOLE A 8BXT0ir«. 

«* In ai old abbey town, down in ihis'partof the 
country, a long, long while ago — so long, that the 
story must be a true one, because our great grands 
fathers implicitly believed it-rthere oflSciated as 
sexton and grave-digger in the church-yard, one 
Gabriel Grub. It^ by no means follows that be- 
cause a man is a sexton, and constantly surrounded 
by emblems of mortality, therefore he should be a 
morose and melancholy man; your undertakers arc 
the merriest fellows in the world, and I once had 
the honour of being on iatimate terma with a mute,, 
who in private life, and off duty, was as comical 
and jocose a little fellow as ever chirped out a de«^ 
vil-majr-care song, without a hitch In his memory, 
or drained off a go*> stiff glass of grog without 
stopping for breath. But notwithstandmg these- 
precedents to the contrary, Gabriel Grub was an 
Uf-conditioned, cross-grained, surly fellow — a mo-. 
rose aiid lonely man, who consorted with nobody 
but himself, and an old wicker bottle which fitted 
into his large deep waistcoat pocket ; and who eyed 
each merrv face as it passed him by, with sucn a 
deep scowl of malice and ill-humour, as it was diffi* 
cult to m.eet without feeling something the worse- 
forn 
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^ A little before twilight one Christmas eve, Ga- 
briel shouldered his spade, lighted his lantern, and 
betook hinaself towards the old church-yapd, for be 
had got a grave to finish by next morning, and 
feeling very low,, he tfiought it migb^ raise his spi- 
rits, perhaps, if he went qg ^;^th his work |[||iDnce. 
As he wended his way, UMthe ancient street, he 
saw the cheerful light of tne* blazing fires gleans 
through the old casements, and heard the loud 
fough and the cheerful shouts of those who were as- 
sembled around them; he marked the bustling 
preparati<&ns for next day's gooS cheer, and smelt 
tfie numerous savoury odours consequent tl|pre- 
upon, air they steamed up from th^ kitchen win-^ 
dows in clouds. All this was gall %nd worm- 
wood to the heart of Gabriel Grub ; and as groups 
of children bounded out of the houses, tripped^ 
across the road, and were met, before they could, 
knock at the opposite door, by half a dozen curly- 
headed little rascals who crowded round them 
as they flocked up stairs to spend the evening 
in their Christmas games, Gabriel smiled grim-^ 
ly, and clutched the handle of his spade with a • 
firmer grasp, as he thought -of measles, scarlet- fe- 
ver, thrush, hooping-cough, and a good many other 
sources of consolation beside. 

" In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel stroc^ 
along, returning a short, sullen growl to the good- 
humoured greetings of such of his nei^bours as 
now and then passed him, until he turned into the^ 
dark lane which led to the church-yard. Now 
Gabriel had been looking forward to reaching the 
dark lane, because it was, generally spdkking, a ^ 
nice gloomy mournful place, into which the towns- 
people did not much care to go, except in broad day* 
light, and when the^^ sun was shining ; consequently 
he was not a little indignant to hear a young urchin 
roaring out some jolly song about a merry Christ-. 
a)jas„in this very sanctuary, which had been caJlect 
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Cbffin Lane evep since the days of the old abbey, and 
the time of the shaven-headed monks. As Gabriel 
walked on, and the voice drew neater, he found it 
proceeded from a small boy, who was hurrying 
along, to joi» one of the little parties in the old 
stre^and who, pajrtlj^to keep himself company, 
and partly to prepare^mself for the occasion, was 
.shouting out the song at the highest pitch of his 
lungs. So Gabriel waited till the boy came up, and 
thea dodged him into a corner, and rapped him 
over the head with his lantern five or six times, 
just to teach hinr to modutete his voice. And as 
th#boy hurried away with his hand to his head,^ 
singing quite a different sort of tune, Gabriel Grub 
chuckled v%ry heartily to himseK^ and entered the 
church-yard, locking the gate behind him. 

" He took off his coat, set down his lantern, and 
getting into the unfinished grave, worked at it for 
an hour or so, with right good will. But the earth 
was Iferdened with tj^e frost, and it was no very 
easy matter to break it up, and shovel it out ; and 
although there was a moon, it was a very young 
one, and shed little light upon the grave, which 
was in the shadow of the church. At any other 
time, these obstacles Would have made Gabriel 
Grub very moody "and miserable, but he was so 
'well pleased with having stopped the boy's singing, 
that he took little heed of the scanty progress he 
had made, and looked down into the grave when 
he had finished work for the night, with grim sa- 
tisfaction, murmuring,, as he gathered up his things,, 

Brave lodgii^ fbr one, brave lodgings for one, 
A few feet of cold earth, when life is done; 
A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 
A rich, juicy meal for the worms to eat; 
Rank grass over head, and damp clay around, 
9^ve lodgings for one» these, in hol^r ground!! 
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*< * Ho I ho !' laughed Gabriel Grub, as he sat 
himself down on a nat tombstone which was. a fa- 
vourite resting-place of his; and drew forth his 
wicker bottle. * A cofBn at Christmas — a Christ- 
mas Box. Ho ! ho ! ho i' 

" * Ho I ho ! ho !' repeated a voice which sound- 
ed close behind him. * 

"Gabriel paused in some alarm, in the act of 
raising the wicker bottle to his lips, and looked 
round. The bottom of the oldest grave about him, 
was not more still ar\d quiet, than the churchyard 
in the pale moonlight. The cold hoar frost gKs^ 
tened on the tomb stones, and sparkled like rowa 
of gems among the stone carvings of the old church. 
The snow lay bard and crisp upon the ground, and 
spread over the thickly strewn mounds of earth, so 
white and smooth a cover, that it ^seemed as if 
corpses lay there, hidden only by their winding 
sheets. Not the faintest rustle broke the profound 
tranquillity of the solemn scene. Sound itsdf ap- 
peared to be frozen up, all was so cold and stilh 

« * It was the echoes,' said Gabriel Grub,, raising 
the bottle to his lips again.. 

*^ * It was wo/,'* ' said a deep voice. 

^' Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the 
spot with astonishment and terror; for his eyeg 
rested on a form which made Ins blood run cold. 

" Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, 
was a strange unearthly figure, whom Gabriel felt 
at once, was no being of this world. His long faur 
tastic legs, which might have reached the ground, 
were cocked up, and crossed after a quaint, fan- 
tastic fashion ; his sinewy arms were bare> and his 
' hands rested on his knees. On his short round body 
he wore a close covering, ornamented with small 
slashes ; and a short cloak dangled at his back ; 
the collar was cut into curious peaks, which served 
the goblin in lieu of a ruff or neckerchief; and his 
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shoes curled up at the toes into long points. On 
his head he wore a broad-brimmed sugar loaf hat, 
garnished with a single feather. The hat was co- 
vered with the white frost, and the goblin looked 
as if he had sat on the same tombstone very com- 
fortably, for two or three hundred years. He was 
^sitting perfectly still ; his tongue was put out, as if 
in derision ; and he was grinning at Gabriel Grub 
with such a grin as only a goblin could call up. 

" * It was not the echoes,' " said the goblin. 

" Gabriel Grub was paralyzed, and coul3 make 
no reply. 

" * What do you do here on Christmas eve V '^ 
said the goblin, sternly. 

"*I came to dig a grave, sir,' stammered Ga- 
briel Grub. 

"< What man wanders among graves and church- 
yards on such a night as this? ' *' said the goblin. 

"^Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!' screamed a 
wild chorus of voices that seemed to fill the church- 
yard. Gabriel looked fearfully round — nothing 
was to be seen; 

" * What have you got in that bottle 1 ' said the 
goblin. 

" * Hollands, sir,' replied the sexton, trembling 
more than ever ; for he had bought it of the smug- 
glers, and he thought that perhaps his questioner 
might be in the excise department of the goblins. 

" * Who drinks Hollands alone, and in a church- 
yard, on such a night as this?' said the goblin. 

<* < Gabriel Grub ! Gabriel Grub ! ' exclaimed the 
wild voices again. 

" The goblin leered nmliciously at the terrified 
sexton, and then raising his voice, exclaimed — 

" * And who then, is our fair and lawful prize?" 

<* To this inquiry the invisible chorus replied, in 
a strain that sounded like the voices of many cho- 
risters singing to the mighty swell of the old churcU 
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organ — a strain that seemed borne to the sexton's 
ears upon a gentle wind, and to die away as its 
soft breath passed onward-^but the burden of the 
reply was still the same, * Gabriel Grub ! Gabriel 
Grub!' 

" The goblin grinned a broader grin than before, 
as he said, * Well, Gabriel, what do you say to 
thisr 

" The sexton gasped for breath% 

« * What do you think of this, Gabriel 1 ' said the 
goblin> kicking up his feet in the air on either side 
the tombstone, and looking at the turned-up points 
with as much complacency as if he had been con- 
templating the most fashionable pair of Welling- 
tons in all Bond Street. 

" * It's — it's — very curious, sir,' replied the sex- 
ton, half dead with fright, * very curious, and very 
pretty, but I think I'll go back and finish my work, 
sir, if you please. 

" * Work ! ' said the goblin, * what work V 

" * The grave, sir, making the grave,' stammered 
the sexton. 

« * Oh, the grave, eh V said the goblin, * who 
makes graves at a time when all other men are 
merry, and takes a pleasure in it V 

" Again the mysterious voices replied, * Gabriel 
Grub I Gabriel Grub!' 

"'Pm afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,' 
said the goblin, thrusting his tongue farther into 
his cheek than ever — and a most astonishing tongue 
it was — * I'm afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,' 
said the goblin. 

Under favour, sir,' replied the horror-struck sex- 
ton, * I don't think they can, sir ; they don't know 
me, sir; I don't think the gentlemen have ever 
seen me, sir.' 

" * Oh yes they have,' replied the goblin ; * we 
know the man with the sulky face and the grim 
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scowl, that came down the street to-night, throw- 
ing his evil looks at the children, and grasping hb 
burying spade the tighter. We know the man 
. that struck the boy in the envious malice of his 
heart, because the bov could be merry, and he 
could not. We know him, we know him.' 

" Here the goblin gave a loud shrill laugh, that 
the echoes returned twenty fold, and throwing bis 
legs up in the air, stood upon his head, or rather 
upon the very point of his sugar-loaf hat, on the 
narrow edge of the tombstone, from whence he 
threw a summerset with extraordinary agility, 
right to the sexton's feet, at which he planted him- 
self in the attitude in which tailors generally sit 
upon the shop-board. 

" * I — I am afraid I must leave you, sir,' said the 
sexton, making an effort to move. 

"* Leave us!' said the goblin, 'Gabriel Grub 
going to leave us. Ho ! ho ! ho !' 

" As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed for 
one instant a brilliant illumination within the win- 
dows of the church, as if the whole building were 
lighted up ; it disappeared, the organ pealed forth 
a lively air, and whole troops of goblins, the very 
counterpart of the first one, poured into the church- 
yard, and began playing at leap-frog with the 
tombstones, never stopping for an instant to take 
breath, but overing the highest among them, one 
after the other, with the most marvellous dexte- 
rity. The first goblin was a most astonishing 
leaper, and none of the others could come near 
him ; even in the extremity of his terror the sexton 
could not help observing, that while his friends 
were content to leap over the common-sized grave- 
stones, the first one took the family vaults, iron 
railings and all, with as miich ease as if they had 
been so many street posts. 

<' At last the game reached to a most exciting 
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pitch; the ofgan play6d quicker and quicker, and 
the goblins leaped faster and faster, coiling them- 
selves up, rolling head Qver heels upon the ground, 
and bounding over the tombstopes^lik^ foot-bal^s. 
The sexton's, brain whirled round with the rapidity 
of the motion he beheld, and his legs reeled beneath 
him, as the spirits flew before his eyes, when' the 
goblin king suddenly darting towards him, laid his 
hand upon his collar, and sank with him through 
the earth, ^ 

"When Gabriel Grub had had time" to. fetch his 
breath, which the rapidity of his des(:ent had fc^r 
the moment taken away, he found himself in what 
appeared to be a large cavern, surrounded on all 
sides by crowds of goblins, ugly and grim ; in the 
centre of the room, on an elevated seat, was sta- 
tioried his friend of the churchyard ; and close be- 
side hin| stood Gabriel Grub himself, without the 
{)ower of 'motion. 

, " < Cold to-night,' said the king of the goblins, 
* very cold. A glass of something warm, here.' 
V "At this command; half a dozen officious ^b- 
Jins, with a perpetual smile upon their faces, whom 
Gabriel Grub imagined to be courtiers, on that ac- 
count, hastily disappeared, and presently returned 
with a goblet of liquid fire, which they presented 
to the king. 

" * Ah k' said the gobh'n, whose cheeks aqd throat 
were quite transparent, as he tossed down the 
^ame, * This warms we, indeed : bring a bumper 
of the same, fpr Mr. (jrrub.' 

"It was in vain for the unfortunate se:itt0n to 
protest that he was not in the habit of taking any 
thing warnri at night; for one of the goblins hera . 
him while'another poured the blazing liquid down 
)\va throat, and the whole assembly screeched with 
laughter as he coughed and choked, and wiwi 
11 
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away the tears which gushed plentifully froift bis 
^yes, after 'swallowing the burning draught. 

<*^ And now/ said the king, fantastically poking 
the taper corner of his sugar-loaf hat into the sex- 
ton's eye, and thereby occasioning him the most 
exquisite pain — * And pow, show the man of mise^ 
ry and gloom a few of the pictures from our own 
great storehouse.' 

<< As the goblin said this, a thick cloud which 
obscured ^e farther end of the cavern, rolled gra- 
dually away, and disclosed, apparently at a great 
dbtance, a small and scantily furnished, but neat 
and dean apartment. A crowd of little children 
•were gathered round a bright fire, clinging to their 
mother*s gown, and gambolling round her chair. 
The mother occasionally rose, and drew aside the 
window-curtain as if to look for some expected ob- 
cct ; a frugal meal was ready spread upon the ta- 
>le, and an elbow chair was placed near the fire. 
A knock was heard at the door : the mother opened 
it, and the children crowded round her, and clapped 
their hands for joy, as their father entered. He 
was wet and weary, and shook the snow from his 
garments, as the children crowded round him, and 
seizing bis cloak, hat, stick, and gloves, with busy 
zeal, ran with them from the room. Then as he 
sat down to his meal before the fire, the children 
climbed about his knee, and the mother sat by his 
side, and all seemed happiness and comfort." 

" But a change came up^ the view, almost im^ 
perceptibly. The scene . was altered to a small- 
bed-room, where the fairest and youngest child lay 
dying ; the roses had fled from his cheek, and the 
light fi*om his eye; and even as the sexton looked 
upon him with an interest he had never felt or 
known before, he died. His young brothers and 
sisters crowded round his little bed, and seized his 
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tinj hand, so cold and heavy ; but they shrank back 
from its touch,, and looked with awe on his infant 
face ; for calm and tranquil as it was, and sleeping: 
in rest and peace as the beautiful child seemed to 
be, they saw that he was dead, and they knew that 
he was an angel looking down upoh, and blessing 
them, from a bright and happy heaven. 

** Again tho light cloud passed across the picture, 
and again the subject changed. The father and 
mother were old and helpless now, and the num- 
. ber of those aboubthem was diminished more than 
half; but content and cheerfulness sat on every 
face, and beamed in every eye, as they crowded 
rouud the fireside, and told and listened to old sto- 
ries of earlier and l^-gone days. Slowly and 
peacefully the father sank into the grave, and,. 
^ sootfafter, the sharer of all his cares and troubles 
followed him to a place of rest and peace. The 
few; who yet survived them, knelt by their tomb, 
and watered the green turf whi<ih covered it with 
their tears ; then rose and turned away, sadly and 
mournfully, but not with bitter,, cries, or despairing, 
lamentations, for they knew that they should one 
day meet again ; and once more they mixed with 
the busy worWj and their content and cheerfulness 
were restored. The cloud settled upon the pictur^^ 
and concealed it from the sexton's view. 

" * What do you think of that V said the goblin, 
turning his large face towards Gabriel Grub. 

" Gabriel murmured out something about its be- 
ing very pretty, and looked somewhat ashamed, as 
• the goblin bent-his fiery eyes upon him., 

'** You a miserable man !' said the goblin, in a 
tone of excessive contempt. * You !* He appeared 
disposed to add more, but indignation choked his 
utterance, so he lifted up one of his very pliable 
legs> and flourishing it above his iiead a little, to 
ensure his aim, administered a good sound kick (o 
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Gabriel Grub ; immediately after which, all the 
goblins in waiting crowded round the wretched 
sexton, and kicked him without mercy, according 
to the established and invariable custom of cour- 
tiers upon earth, who kick whom royalty kicks, 
abd hug whom royalty hugs. 

**< Show him somejnore,' said the king of the 
goblins. . ' 

' " At these words the cloud was again dispelled, 
and a rich and beautiful landscape was discjosed 
to view — there is just such another to this day, 
within half a mile of the old abbey town. The sun 
shone from out the clear blue sky, the water' 
sparkled ' beneath his rays, and the trees looked - 
gfeener, and the flowers more gay, beneath his 
cheering influence. The water rippled on, with a. 
pleasant sound, the trees rustled in the light \l!nd 
that murmured among their leaves, the birds sang 
upon the boughs, and the lark carolled on high^ 
her Welcome to the morning. Yes, it was morning, 
the bright, balmy morning of summer ; the minutest 
leaf, the smallest blade of grass, was instinct with 
life. The ant crept forth to her daily toil, the 
butterfly fluttered and basked in the warm rays of 
the sun ; naiads of insects spread their transpa- 
rent wings, and revelled in their brief but happy 
existence. Man walked forth, elated with the* 
scene; and all was brightness and splendour. 

"* You a miserable man!' said the king of the 
goblins, in a more contemptuous tone than before. 
And again the king of the goblins gave his leg a 
flourish ; again it descended on the. shoulders of 
the sexton ; and again the attendant goblins imi- 
tated the example of their chief. 

** Many a time the cloud went and came, and 
many a lesson it taught to Gabriel Grub, who al- 
though his shoulders smarted with pain from the 
£^|quent applicatioQs of ihe goblin's ieet thereunto. 
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looked OD with an interest which nothing could 
diminish. He- saw that men who worked hard, 
and earned their scanty bread with lives of labour, 
were, cheerful and happy ; and that to the most 

gnorant, the sweet face of nature was a never-, 
iling source of cheerfulness and joy. . He: saw 
those who h^d been delicately nurtured, and ten» 
derly brought up, cheerful under privations, and 
superior to suflfering, that would have crushed 
many of a rougher grain, because they bore with- 
in their own bosoms the materials of happiness, 
contentment, and -peace. He saw that women, the 
tenderest and most fragile of all God's creatures, 
were the oftenest superior to sorrow, adversity, 
and distress; and he saw that it was because they - 
bore in their own hearts an inexhaustible weU- 
spring of affection and devoted ness. Above all, he 
saw that men like himself, who snarled at the 
mirth and cheerfulness of others, were the foulest 
weeds on the fair surface of the earth ; and setting 
all the good of the world against the evil, he came 
to the conclusion that it was. a very decent and 
respectable sort of world after all. No sooner had 
he formed it, than the cloud which had closed over 
the last picture, seemed to settle on his sertses/and 
hill him to repose. One by one, the goblins faded 
from bis sight, and as the last one dis^f^eared, he 
sunk to sleep. 

"The day had broken when Gabriel Grub awoke, 
and found himself lying at full length en the flat 
crave stone in the churchyard, with the wicker 
bottle lying empty by his side, and his coat, sbade, 
and lantern, alt well whitened by the last nleht's 
frost, scattered on the ground. The stone on wnich 
he had first seen the goblin seated, stood bolt up- 
right before him, and the grave at which fa^ bad 
worked, the night before, was not far off At fii^t 
be b^an to doubt the reality of hisadyentiir^f ln|ft 
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the acute pain in his shoulders when he attempted 
to rise, assured him that the kicking of the goblins 
vriia certainly not idea). He was staggered again, 
by observing no traces of footsteps in the snow on 
which the goblins had placed at leap frog with the . 
grave-stones, but he speedily accounted for this cir- 
cumstance, when he remembered that beir^ spirits, 
they would l^ve no visible impression behind them. 
So Gabriel Grub got oh his feet as well as he could, 
for the pain in bis buck; and brushing the frost ofF 
his coat, put-it on, and turned his face towards the ^ 
town. ' 

<< But be was an altered man, and he could not 
beat the thought of returning to a place where 
his repentance would be scoffed at, and his refor- 
mation disbelieved. He hesitated for a few mo- 
ments ; and -then turned away-to wander where he 
might, and seek his bread elsewhere. 

^'^Tbe lantern, the spade, and the wicker bottlcy 
were found that day in the churchyard. There 
were a great many speculations about the sextonV 
fate at m*st, but it was speedily determined that he 
had been earned away by the goblins ; and there 
were not wanting some very credible witnesses 
who liad distinctly seen him whisked through the 
air on the back of- a dhestniit horse blind of one 
eye, with the hind quarters of a lion, and the tail 
of a bear. At 'length all this was devoutly be- 
lieved; and the new sexton used to exhibit to the 
curious fopa trifling emolument, a good-sized piece 
of the chutcb weathercock which had been acci- 
dentally kicked off by the aforesaid horse in his 
aerial flight, and pickcii iip 1^ himself in the 
churchyard, a year or two afterwards. 

^^Uniortunately these stories were somewhat dis- 
turl:ted by the. unlooked-for re-appearance of Ga- 
briel Grub liimself^ some ten years afterwards, a 
contented, rheplnatic old -man. Hq told 
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hi3 story la the clei^man, and also to the mayor; 
and in course of time it began to be received as a 
nnatter of. history, in which form it has continued 
down to t^s very day. The beUevers in the wea- 
thercock tale, having misplaced their confidence 
once, were not easily prevailed upon to part with 
it again, so they looked arwise as they could, 
shrugged their s^ulders, touched their foreheads, 
and murmured something about Gabriel Grub's 
having drunk all the Hollands, and then fallen 
asleep on the flat tombstone ; and they affected to 
explain what he supposed be had \^itnessed in the 
goblin's cavern, by sayine that he had seen the 
WQdd, and ^rown wiser. But tbis opinion, which 
was by no means a popular one at any time, gra- 
dually died off; and be the matter how it may, as 
Gabriel Grub was afflicted with rheumatism to the 
end of' his days» this story has at least one moral, 
if it teach no better one — and that is, that if a 
man turns sulky and drinks by himself at Christ- 
mas time, he rnay make up his mind to be not a 
bit the better for it, let the spirits be ever so good, 
or let them be even as many degrees beyond proof, 
as those which Gabriel Grub saw, in the goblin's, 
cavern." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

new THE PlCI^WICKIAlf S HADE AND CULTIVATED THE 
ACQUAINTANCE OF A COUPLE OF NICE T0UN6 MEN 
BELONGING TO ONE OF THE LIBERAL PROFESSIONS ; 
HOW THET DISPORTED THEMSELVES ON THE ICE ; 
AND HOW THEIR VISIT (JaME TO A CONCLUSIONS 

" Well, Sam,"^said Mr. Pickwick as that fa- 
voured servitor entered his bed-ch{rmber with his 
warm water, on the morning of Christmas Day, 
"Still frosty r 

" Water in the wai^-band basin's a mask o' ice, 
sir," rei^nded Sam. 

"Sev€^re weather, Sam," observed Mr. Pi«k- 
wick. 

" Fine time for them as is well wropped up, as 
the Polar Bear said to himself, ven he was prac- 
tising his skaiting, replied Mr. Weller. 

"I shall be down in a quarter of an hour, Sam," 
said Mr. Piekwick, untying his nightcap. 

" Weftry good, sir," replied Sam. •'There's a 
cpuple o* Sawbones down §tairs." 

" A couple of what !" exclaimed Mn Pickwick, 
sitting up in bed. 

" A couple o' Sawbones," said Sam. 

" What's a Sawbones ?" inquired Mr. Pickwick^ 
not quite certain whether it was a live animal, or 
something to eat. 
^ '' What ! don't you know what a Sawbones is, 
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sir T" inquired Mr. Weller ; " I thought every body 
know'd as a Sawbones was a Surgeon." 
' " Oh, a Surgeon, eh?' said Mr. Pickwick, with a 
smile. 

•*Just that sir,'' replied Sam. "These here 
ones as is betew, though, aint rcg'lar thorough- 
bred Sawbones ; they're only in trainin'." 

"In other words, they're Medical Students^ h 
suppose *?*' said Mr. Pickwick* 
* Sam Weller nodded assent. 

" I am glad of'it,'^ said Mr. Pickwick, casting 
his nightcap energetically on I he counterpane, 
*^ They are fine fellows; very fine fellows, with 
judgments matured by observation and reflection; 
and taste refined by reading and study. I am very 
glad of it. ^ 

' " They're a smokin' cigars by the kitchen fire," 
said Sam. 

"Ah!" observed Mr. Pickwick-, rubbing his 
hands, " overflowing with kindly feelings and ani- 
mal spirits. Just what 1 like to see !" 

" And one on 'em," said Sam, not noticing his 
master's interriiption, " one on 'em's got his legs 
on the table, and is a drinkin' brandy neat, vile 
the tother one — him in the barnacles. — has got a 
barrel o' oysters at ween his knees, vich he's a 
openin' like steam, and as fast as he eats 'em, he 
takes a aim vilh the shells at young dropsy, who's 
a settin^down fast asleep, in the chimbley corner." 

"Eccentricities of genius, Sam," said Mr. Pick- 
wick. " You may retire." 

Sam did retire accordingly; and Mr. Pickwick, 
at the expiration of the quarter of an hour, went 
down to breakfast. 

"Here he is at last," said old Wardle. " Pick- 
wick, this is Miss Allen's brother, Mr. Benjamin 
Alten — ^Ben we call him, and so may you if you 
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like. This gentleman is his very particular friendf . 
Mr.—'' 

"Mr. Bob Sawyer^** interposed Mr. Benjamin. 
Allen, whereupon Mr. Bob Sawyerand Mr. Ben- 
jamiifi Allen laughed in concert. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed to Bob Sawyer, and Bob , 
Sawyer bowed to Mr. Pickwick ; Bob and his very 
particular. friend then applied themselves most as-, 
siduously to the eatables before them ; and Mr. * 
Pickwick had an opportunity of glancing at them , 
both. 

Mr. Benjamin Allen was a coarse, stout, thick- . 
set young man, with black hair cut rather short, 
and a white face cut rather long. He was em-, 
bellished with spectacles, and wore a white neck- 
erchief. Below his single-breasted black surtout, 
wJiich was buttoned up to his chin, appeared the ^ 
usual number of pepper-and-salt cploured legs, 
terminating in a pair of imperfectly polished boots. 
Although his coat was short in the sleeves, it dis- 
closed no vestige of a linen wristband ; and al- 
though there was quite enough of his face to ad- 
mit of the encroachment of a shirt collar, it was 
not graced by the smallest approach to that ap- 
pendage. He presented altogether rather a mil-, 
4ewy appearance, and emitted a fragrant odour of 
fuU-navoured Cubas. 

^r. Bob Sawyer, who was -habited in a coarse 
blue coat, whicb> without being either a great 
coat or a surtout, partook of the nature and quali- 
ties of both, had about him that sort of slovenly, 
smartness, and swaggering gait, which is peculiar 
to young gentlemen who smoke in the streets bvr 
day, shout and scream in the same by night, call 
waiter» by their Christian names, and do various 
other acts and dee(js'of an equally facetious de- 
scription. He wore a pair of plaid trousers, and a 
ta/ge rough double-breasted waistcoat ; and out of 
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doonr, carried a thick stick with a big top. He 
leschewed gloves, ^nd looked, upon the whole, 
something like a dissipated Robinson Crusoe. 

Such ^ere the two worthies to whom Mr. Pick- 
wick was introduced, as he took his seat at the 
breakfast table on Christmas morning. 

" Splendid morning, gentlemen," said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

• Mr. Bob Sawyer slightly nodded his assent to 
the proposition, and asked Mr. Benjamin Allen for 
the mustard. 

"Have you come far this morning,^gentlemen?" 
inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

"Blue Lion 'at Muggleton,*' briefly responded 
Mr. Allen; 

" You should have joined us last night," said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

" So we should," replied Bob Sawyer, " hut the 
brandy was too good to leave in a hurry : wasn't 
it, Ben r- 

"Certainly," said Mr. Benjamin Allen; "and 
the cigars were not bad, or the pork chops either : 
were they. Bob?' 

" Decidedly not," said Bob. And the particular 
friends resumed their attack upon the breakiast, 
more freely than before, as if the recollection of 
last night's supper had imparted a new relish to 
^e meal. 

" Peg away. Bob," said Mr. Allen to his compa- 
nion, encouragingly. 

" So I do," replied Bob Sawyer. And so, to do 
him iustice, he did. 

" Nothing like dissecting, to give one an appe- 
tite," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, looking round the ta- 
bl6. 

Mr. Pickwick slightly shuddered. 

" By the by, Bob," said Mr. Allen> " have you 
finished that leg yet ?" 
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« Nearly," replied Sawyer, helphig himself to 
half a fowl as be spoke. ** It's a very muscular 
one for a child's." 

" Is it ?" inquired Mr. Allen, carelessly. 

" Very," said Bob Sawyer, with his mouth full. . 

" I've put my name down for an arm, at our 
^lace," said Mr. Allen. " We're clubbing for a 
subject, and the list is nearly full, only We can^'t 
get hold of any fellow that wants a head* I wish 
you'd take it." 

"No," replied Bob Sawyer; "can't afford ex- 
pensive luxuries." 

" Nonsense !" said Allen. 

^* Can't indeed," rejoined Bob Sawyer. "I 
wouldn't mind a brain, but I couldn't stand a whole . 
head." 

" Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, " I hear the ladies." 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke, the ladies, gallantly es- 
corted by Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tup- 
man, returned from an eorly walk. 

" Why, Ben!" said Arabella, in a tone which ex- 
pressed more surprise than pleasure at the sight 
of her brother. 

"Come to take you home to-morrow," replied 
Benjamin. 

Air. Winkle turned pale. 

"Don't you see Bob Sawyer, Arabella?" in- 

Jiuired Mr. Benjamin Allen, somewhat reproach- 
ully. Arabella gracefully held out her hand, in 
acknowledgment of Bob Sawyer's presence. A 
thrill of- hatred struck to Mr. Winkle's heart, as 
Bob Sawyer inflicted on the proffered hand a per- 
ceptible squeeze. 

" Ben dear 1" said Arabella, blushing ; " have— 
have — you been introduced to Mr. Winkle V 

" I have not been, but I shall be very happy to 
be, Arabella," replied her brother^ gravely. Heng 
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Mr. Allen bowed grimly to Mr. Winkle, while 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Bob Sawyer glanced mutual 
distrust out of the corners of thejr eyes. 

The arrival of the two new visiters, and the 
consequent check upon Mr. Winkle and thie 
young lady with the fur round her boots, would 
in all probability have proved a very unpleasant 
interruption to the hilarity of the party, had not 
the cheerfulness of Mr. Pickwick, and the good 
" humour of the host, been exerted to the very ut- 
most for the common weal. Mr. Winkle gradu- 
ally insinuated himself into the good graces of Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, and even joined in a friendly 
conversation with Mr. Bob Sawyer; who, en- 
livened with the brandy, and the breakfast, and 
the talking, gradu?illy ripened into a state of ex- 
treme facetiousness, and related with much glee 
an agreeable anecdote, about the removal of a 
tumour on some gentleman's head, which he illus- 
trated by means of an oyster-knife and a half- 
quartern loaf, to the great edification of the as- 
sembled company. Then the whole train went' 
to church, where Mr. Benjamin Allen fell fast 
asleep; while Mr. Bob Sawyer abstracted his 
thoughts from worldly matters, by the ingenious 
process of carving his name on the seat of the 
pew, in corpulent letters of about four inches long. 

"Now,'' said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, 
with the agreeable items of strong-beer and cherry- 
brandy, had been done ample justice to; "what 
say you to an hour on the ice ? We shall have 
plenty of time." 

" Capital !" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. . . 

" Prime!" ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

"You skait, of course. Winkle?" said Wardle. 

**Ye — yes; oh, yes; replied Mr. Winkle. 1-2, 
I — am rather out of practice." 
12 
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«0h, do skait, Mr. Winkle," said Arabella. « 1 
like to see it so much.'' 

"Oh, it is so graceful," said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a 
fourth expressed her opinion that it was " swan- 
like." 

"1 should be very happy, Vm sure," said Mr. 
Winkle, reddening; " but I have no skaits." 

This objection was at once overruled. Trun- 
dle had got a couple of pair, and the fat boy an- 
nounced that there were half-a-dozen more, down 
stairs, whereat Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite 
delight, and looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet 
of ice; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having 
shovelled and swept away the snow which had 
fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer ad- 
justed his skaits with a dexterity which to 'Mr. 
Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described 
circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight; 
and inscribed upon the ice .without once stopping 
for breath, a great many other pleasant and 
astonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction of 
Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman,and the ladies; which 
reached a pitch of positive enthusiasm, when old 
Wardle and Benjamin Allen, assisted by the afore- 
said Bob Sawyer, performed some mystic evolu- 
tions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and 
hands blue with the cold, had been forcing a gim- 
let into the soles of his feet, and putting his skaits 
on, with the points behind, and getting the straps 
into a very complicated and entangled state, with 
the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather 
less about skaits than a Hindoo. At length, how- 
ever, with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the un- 
fortunate skaits were firmly screwed and buckled 
on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet 
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*'Now, then, sir," said Sam, in an encouraging 
tone; "off vith you, and shbw 'em how to do it." 

"Stop, Sam, stop," said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam's arms with 
the grasp of a drowning man. **How slippery it 
is, Sam!" 

"Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," re- 
plied Mr. Waller. "Hold up, sir." 

This last observation of Mr. Welle r's bore re- 
ference to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at 
the instant, of a frantic desire to throw his feet in 
the air, and dash the back of his head on the ice. 

"These — these — are very awkward skaijs; ain't 
they, §am?' inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

" I'm afeerd there's an orkard genMm'n in 'em, 
sir," replied Sam. 

" Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite un- 
conscious that there was any thing the matter. 
" Come ; the ladies are all anxiety." 

" Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly 
smile. " I'm coming." 

"Just a goin' to begin," said Sam, endeavour- 
ing to disengage himself. " Now, sir, start off." 

" Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, 
clinging most affectionately to Mr. Weller. " I 
find I've got a couple of coats at home, that I 
don't.want, Sam. You may have them, Sam." 

" Thank'ee, sir, replied Mr. Weller. 

"Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said 

Mr. Winkle, hastily. "You needn't take your 

hand away, to do that. I meant to have given 

ou five shillings this morning for a Christmas- 

:?, Sam. I'll give it you this afternoon, Sam." 

" You're worry good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?' said 
Mr. Winkle. «^ There — that's right. I shall soqji 
get in the way of it, Sani. Not too fast, Sam ; 
not too fast." 
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Mr. Winkle, stooping forward with his body 

half doubled up, was being assisted over the ice 

by Mr. Weller, in a very singular and un-swan- 

likc manner, when Mr. Pickwick most innocently 

» shouted from the opposite bank — 

"Sam!" 

"SirT said Mr. Weller. 

" Here. I want you." 

" Le; go, sir," said San^. " Don't you hear the 
governor a callin' ? Let go, sir." 

With a violent effort, M^;. Weller disengaged 
himself from the grasp of the agonized Pickwick- 
ian ; and, in so doing, administered a considerable 
impetus to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an 
accuracy which no degree of dexterity or prac- 
tice could have ensured, that unfortunate gentle- 
man bore swiftly down into the centre of the reel, 
at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was 
performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr, 
Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a loud 
crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pick- 
wick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to 
his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do 
any thing of the kind in skaits. He was seated 
on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile; but 
anguish was depicted on every lineament of his 
countenance. 

" Are you hurt ?" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
with great anxiety. 

*' Not much,'* said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back 
very hard. 

" 1 wish you'd let me bleed you," said Mr. Ben* 
jamin with great eagerness. 

«* No, thank you," replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly, 

" I really think you had better," said Allen. 

" Thank you," replied Mr, Winkle ; " I'd rather 
n<Jt'* 
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"What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?'' inquired 
Bob Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, 
" Take his skails off." 

"No; but really I had scarcely begun," remon- 
strated Mr. Winkle. 

"Take his skaits off," repeated Mr. Pickwick 
firmly. ^ 

The command was not to be resisted. • Mr. Win- 
kle allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

" Lift him up/' said Mr. Pickwick. Sam as- 
sisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from 
the by-standers; and, beckoning his friend to ap- 
proach, fixed a searching look upon him, and 
uttered in a low but distinct and emphatic tone, 
these remarkable words : 

" You're a humbug, sir." 

"A what!" said Mr.. Winkle, starting. 

*'A humbug, sir. Ivvill speak plainer, if you 
wish it. An impostor, sir." 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly 
on his heel, and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of 
the sentiment just recorded,; Mr. Weller and the 
fat boy, having by their joint endeavours cut out 
a slide, were exercising themselves thereupon, in 
a very masterly and brilliant manner. Sam Wel- 
ler, in particular, was displaying that beautiful 
feat of fancy sliding, which is currently denomi- 
nated "knocking at the cobbler's door," and which 
is achieved by skimming over the ice on one foot, 
and occasionally giving a two-penny postman's 
knock upon it, with the other. It was a good 
12* 
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long slide, and there vfas something in the motion 
which Mr. Pickwick, who was very cold with 
standing still, could not help envying. 

" It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn^t 
it?" he inquired'of Wardle, when that gentleman 
was thoroughly out of breath, by reason of the 
indefatigable manner in which he had converted 
his legs into a pair of compasses, and^ drawn com- 
plicated problems on the jce. 

"Ah, it does, indeed," replied Wardle. "Do you 
slide?" 

" I used to do so, on the gutters, when. I was a 
boy," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" Try it now," said Wardle. 

"Oh, do, please Mr. Pickwick," cried all the 
ladies. 

"I should be very happy to afford you any 
amusement," replied Mr. Pickwick, " but I haven*t 
done such a thing these thirty years." 

"Pooh! poohf nonsense!" said Wardle, drag- 
ging off his skaits with the impetuosity which 
characterized all his proceeding^. "Here; Pll 
keep you company; come along." And away 
went the goocT-tempered old fellow down the slide, 
vi'ith a rapidity which came very close upon Mn 
Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his 
gloves and put them in his hat, took two or three 
shprt runs, balked himself as often, and at last 
took another run and went slowly and gravely 
down the slide, with his feet about a yard and a 
quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of all 
the spectators. 

"Keep the pot a bilin*, sir," said Sam; and 
down went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, 
and then Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr, 
Bob Sawyer^ and then the fat boy, and then Mr. 
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Snodgrass, following closely upon each other's 
heels, and running after each other with as much 
eagerness as if all their future prospects in life de- 
pended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to 
observe the manner' in which Mr. Pickwick per-^ 
formed his share in the ceremony : to watch the 
torture of anxiety with which he viewed the per- 
son behind, gaining upon bim at the imminent ha- 
zard of tripping him up : to see him gradually ex- 
pend the painful force which he had put on at 
first, and turn slowly round on the slide, with his 
face towards the point from which he had started: 
to contemplate the playful smile which mantled on 
his face when he had accomplished the distance, 
and the eagernesis with which he turned round 
when he had done so, and ran after his predeces- 
sor, his black gaiters tripping pleasantly through 
the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerfulness and 
gladness through his spectacles. And when he 
was knocked down, (which happened upon the 
average every third round,) it was the most invi- 
gorating sight that can possibly be imagined, tb 
behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and handker- 
chief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his 
station in the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm 
which nothing could abate. 

The- sport was at its height, the sliding was at 
the quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, 
when a sharp«smart cpack was heard. There was 
a quick rush towards the bank, a wild scream 
from the ladies, and a. shout from Mr. Tupmaq. 
A large mass of ice disappeared, the water bub- 
bled up over it, and Mr. Pickwick's hat, gloves, 
and handkerchief were floating on the surface; 
and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that any body 
could se'e. 
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Dismaj and anguish were depicted on every 
countenance; the males turned pale, and the fe- 
males fainted ; Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle 
grasped each other by the hand, and gazed at the 
spot where their leader had gone down, with 
frenzied eagerness; while Mr. Tupman, by way 
of rendering the promptest assistance, and at the 
same time conveying to any persons who might 
be within hearing, the clearest possible notion of 
the catastrophe, ran off across the country at bis 
.utmost speed, screaming " Fire!" with all his might 
and main. 

It was at this very moment, when old Wardle 
and Sam Weller were approaching the hole with 
cautious steps, and Mr. Benjamin Allen was hold- 
ing a hurried consultation with Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
on the advisability of bleeding the company gene- 
rally, as an improving little bit of professional prac- 
tice — it was at this very moment that a face, head, 
and shoulders emerged from beneath the water, 
and disclosed the features and spectacles of Mr. 
Pickwick. 

^* Keep yourself up for an instant — for only one 
instant," bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

" Yes. do ; let me implore you — for my, sake," 
roared Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. The adjura- 
tion was rather unnecessary; the probability being, 
that if Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep him- 
self up for any body else's sake, it would have oc- 
curred to him that he might as well do so, for his 
own. 

t*Do you feel the bottoin there^ old fellow?" 
said Wardle. 

"Yes, certainly," replied Mr. Pickwick, wring- 
ing the water from his head and face, and gasping 
for breath. " I fell upon my bacL I couldn't get 
OD;my feet at first" 
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The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick's coat 
as was yet visible, bore testimony to the accuracy 
of this statement ; and as the fears of the specta- 
tors were still farther relieved by the fat boy's 
suddenly recollecting that the water was no where 
more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were 
performed to get him out. After a vast quantity 
of splashing, and cracking, and struggling, Mr. 
Pickwick was at length fairly extricated from his 
unpleasant position, and once more stood on dry 
land. 

"Oh, he'll catch his death of cold," said Emily. 
. "Dear old thing!" said Arabella. '<*Let me 
wrap this shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick." 

"Ah, that's the best thing you can do," said 
Wardle; " and when you've got it on, run home as 
fast as your legs can carry you, and jump into bJBL^ 
directly.'' - ' 

A do?en shawls were offered on the Instant ; and 
three or four of the thickest having been selected, 
Mr. Pickwick was wrapped up, and started off, un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Weller ; presenting the 
singular phenomenon of an elderly gentleman 
dripping wet, and without a hat, with his arms 
hound down to his sides, skimming over the ground 
without any clearly defined purpose, at the rate 
of six good-English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances *n 
such an extreme case, and urged on by Sam Wel- 
ler, he kept at the very top of his speed until h^ 
reached the door of Manor Farm, where Mr. 
Tupman had arrived some five minutes before, 
and had frightened the old lady into palpitations 
of the heart, by impressing her with the unaltera- 
ble conviction that ihe kitchen chimney was on 
fire — a calamity which always presented itself in 
^l^e most |lowin^ colours to the old My's mind^ 
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when any body about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was 
snug in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire 
in the room, and took up his dinner ; a bowl of 
punch was carried up afterwards, and a grand 
carouse held in honour of his safety. Old Wardle 
would not hear of Ifis rising, so they made the bed 

» the chair, and Mr. Pick\yick presided. A second 
and a third bowl were ordered in ; and when Mr. 
Pickwick awoke next morning, there was not a 
symptom of rheumatism about him, which proves, 
as Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly observed, (hat there 
is nothing like hot punch in such cases, and that if 
ever hot punch did fail to act as a preventive, it 
M|^ merely because the patient fell into the vulgar 
^f^mr of not taking enough of it. 

* ' The jovial party broke up next morning. 
Breakin^^s up are capital things in our school 
days, but in after life they are painful enough. 
Death, self-irUerest, and fortune's changes, are 
every day breaking up many a happy group and 
scattering them far and wide ; and the boys and 
girls never come back again. We do not mean to 
say that it was exactly the case in this particular 
instance; all we wish to inform the reader is, that 
the different members of the party dispersed to 
their several homes; that Mr. Pickwick and his 

' friends once more took their seats on the top of 
the Muggleton coach; and-that Arabella Allen re- 
paired to her place of destination, wherever it 
might have been t- we dare say Mr. Winkle knew, 
but we confess we don't — under the care and guar^ 
dianship of her brother Benjamin, and his most in- 
timate and particular friend, Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

Before they separated, however, that gentleman 
and Mr. Benjamin Allen drew Mr. Pickwick aside 
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with an air of some mystery ; and Mr. Bob Saw- 
yer, thrusting his forefinger between two of Mr. 
rick wick's ribs, and thereby displaying his native 
drollery, and his knowledge of the anatomy of the 
human frame, at one and the same time, in- 
quired — 

" I say, old boy, where do you hang out?" 

Mr. rickwick replied that he was at present 
suspended at the George and Vulture. 

«*I wish you'd come and see me,'' said Bob 
Sawyer. 

"Nothing would give me greater pleasure," re- 
plied Mr. Pickwick. 

" There's my lodgings," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
producing a card, "Lant Street Borough ; it's near 
Guy's,^ and handy for me, you know. Little d4fc» 
tance after you've passed Sain' George's Church 
— turns out of the High Street on the right hand 
side the way." 

« I s'lali find it," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Come on Thursday week, and bring the other 
chaps with you," said Mr. Bob Sawyer. " Pm go- 
ing to have a few medical fellows that night." 

Mr. Pickwick expressed the pleasyire it would 
afford him to meet the medical fellows ; and after 
Mr. Bob Sawyer had informed him that he meant 
to be very cosey, and that his friend Ben was^to 
^ be one of the party, they shook hands and sepa- 
rated. 

We feel that in this place we lay ourself open 
to the inquiry whether Mr. Winkle was whisper- 
ing, during this brief conversation, to Arabella Al- 
len, and if so, what he said ; and farther more, whe- 
ther Mr. Snodgrass was conversing apart with 
Emrly Wardle, and if so, what he said. To this, 
we reply, that whatever they might have said to 
the ladies, they said nothing at all to Mr. Pickwick 
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or Mr. Tupman for eight-and -twenty miles, and 
that they sighed very often, refused ale and bran- 
dy, and looked gloomy. If our observant lady read- 
ers can deduce any satisfactory inferences from 
these facts, we beg them by all means to do so. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



WHICH IS ALL ABOUT THE LAW, AND SUNDRY 
GREAT AUTHORITIES LEARNED THEREIN. 

Scattered about, in various holes and corners 
of the Temple, are certain dark and dirty cham-^ 
bers, in and out of which, all the morning in Va- 
cation, and half the evening too in Term time, 
tliere may be seen constantly hyrrying with bundles 
of papers under their arms, and protruding from 
their pockets, an almost uninterrupted succession 
of Lawyers' Clerks. There are several grades of 
Lawyers' Clerks. There is the Articled Clerk, 
who has paid a premium, and is an attorney in 
perspective, who runs a tailor's bill, receives invi* 
tations to parties, knows a family in Gower Street 
and another in Tavistock Square, goes out of town 
every Long Vacation to see his father, who keeps 
live horses innumerable ; and who is, in short, the 
very aristocrat of clerks. There is the salaried 
clerk — out of door, or in door, as the case may be 
— who devotes the major part of his thirty shillings 
a week to his personal pleasure and adornment, 
repairs half-price to the Adelphi at least three 
times a week, dissipates majestically at the cider 
cellars afterwards, and is a dirty caricature of the 
13 
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fashion, which expired six months ago. There is 
the middle-aged copying clerk, with a large family, 
who is always shabl)y, and often drunk. And there 
are the office lads in their 6rst surtouts, who feeK 
a befitting contempt for boys at day-schools, 
club as they go home at 'night, for saveloys and 
porter, and think there's nothing like "life." 
There are varieties of the genus too numerous to 
. recapitulate, but however numerous they may be, 
Ihey are all to be seen, at certain regulated busi- 
ness' hours, hurrying to and from the places we 
have just mentioned.. 

These sequestered nooks are the public offices 
of the legal profession, where writs are issued, 
judgments signed, declarations filed, and nume- 
rous other ingenious little machines put in motion 
for the torture and torment of his Majesty's liege 
subjects, and the comfort and emolument of the 
practitioners of the law. They are, for the most 
part, low-roofed, mouldy rooms, where innumera- 
ble rolls of parchment, which have been perspiring 
in secret for the last century, send forth an agreea- 
ble odour, which is mingled by day with the scent 
of the dry rot, and by night with th^ various ex^ 
halations which arise from damp cloaks, festering 
umbrellas, and the coarsest tallow candles. 

About half-past seven o'clock in the evening, 
some ten days or a fortnight after Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends returned to London, there hurried 
into one of these offices, an individual in a brown 
coat and brass buttons, whose long hair was scru- 
pulously twisted round the rim of his napless hat, 
and whose soiled drab trousers were so tightly 
strapped over his Blucher boots, that his knees 
threatened every moment to start from their con- 
cealment. He produced from his coat pockets a 
long and narrow strip of parchment, on which the " 
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presiding functionary impressed an illegible black 
stamp. He then drew forth four scraps of paper, 
of^similar diniensions, each containing a printed 
copy of the strip of parchment with blanks for a 
name; and having filled up the blanks put all the 
fiye documents in his pocket, and hurricHJ away. 

The man in the brown coat with the caba- 
listic documents in his pocket, was no other than 
our old acquaintance Mr. Jrickson, of the, house of 
Dodson and Fog, Freeman's Court, G>rniiill. In- 
stead of returning to the office from whence he 
came, however, he bent his steps direct to Sun 
Cottrt, and walking straight into the George and 
Vulture, demanded to know whether one Mr. 
Pickwick was within. 

"Call Mr. Pickwick's servant, Tom," said the 
bar-maid of the George and Vulture. 

"Don't trouble yourseltV said Mr. Jackson, 
" Fve come on business. If you'll show me Mr. 
Pickwick's room, I'll step up myself." 

** What ruime, sir?" said the waiter. 

"Jackson," replied the clerk. 

The waiter stepped up stairs to announce Mr. 
Jackson; but Mr. Jackson saved him the (rouble 
by following close at his heels, and walking into the 
apartment before he could articulate a syllable. 

Mr. Pickwick had that day invited his three 
friends to dinner; and they were all seated round 
the fire, drinking their wine, when Mr. Jackson 
presented himself, as above described. 

" How de do, sir," said Mr. Jackson, nodding to 
Mr. Pickwick. 

That gentleman bowed, and looked somewhat 
surprised, for the physiognomy of Mr. Jackson 
dwelt not in his recollection. 
. " I have called from Dodsofi and Fogg's," said 
Mr. Jackson, in an explanatory tone* 
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Mr. Pickwick roused at the name. "I refer 

{ou to my attorney, sir : Mr. Perker, of Gray's 
nn," said he. '* Waiter, show thi^ gentleman 
out." 

" Beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick," said Jack- 
son, deliberately depositing his hat on the floor, 
and drawing from his pocket the strip of parch- 
ment. " Bdt personal service, by clerk or agent, 
in these cases, you know, Mr. Pickwick — eh, sir T 
nothing like caution, sir, in all legal forms — eh t*'^ 

Here Mr. Jackson cast his eye on the parch- 
ment; and, resting his hands on the table, and 
looking round with a winning and persuasive smile, 
said, ** Now come ; don't let's have no words about 
such a little matter as^ this. Which of you gen- 
tlemen's name's Snodgrass?" 

At this inquiry, Mr. Snodgrass gave such a very 
undisguised and palpable start, that no farther re- 
ply was needed. 

" Ah ! I thought so," said Mr. Jackson, more 
affably than before. " Pve got a little something 
to trouble you with, sir." 

" Me !'* exclaimed Mr. Snodgrass. 

" It's only a subpcena in Bardell and Pickwick 
on behalf of the plaintiff," replied Jackson, singling 
out ofte of the slips of paper, and producing a 
shilling from his waistcoat-pocket. " It'll come on, 
in the settens after Term ; fourteenth of Febooary, 
we expect ; we've marked it a special jury cause, 
and it's only ten down the paper. That's yours, 
Mr. Snodgrass." As Jackson said this, he pre- 
sented the parchment before the eyes of Mr. Snod- 
grass, and slipped the paper and the shilling into 
"his hand. 

Mr. Tupman had witnessed this process in si- 
lent astonishment, when Jackson, turning sharply 
upon him, said :. 
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^t think I ain't mistaken when I say your 
name's Tupman, am I?" 

Mr. Tupman looke<l at Mr. Pickwick ; but, 
perceiving no encouragernerft in that gentleman's 
widely-opened eyes to deny his name, said: ^ 

" Yes, my name is Tupman, sir." 

"And that other gentleman's Mr. Winkle, I 
think," said Jackson, 

Mr. Winkle faUered out a reply in the aflirma- 
tive; and both gentlemen were forthwith invested 
with a. slip of paper, and a shilling each, by the 
dexterous Mr. Jackson. 

"Now," said Jackson, ** I'm afraid you'll think 
me rather troublesome, but I want somebody else, 
if it ain't inconvenient. I have Samuel Welter's 
name here, Mr. Pickwick." 

" Send my servant here, waiter,'' said Mr. 
Pickwick. The waiter retired, considerably as- 
tonished, and Mr. Pickwick motioned Jackson to 
a seat. 

There was a painful pausd which was at length 
broken by the innocent defendant. 

" I suppose, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, his indig- 
nation rising while he spoke; " I suppose, sir, that 
it is the intention of your employers to ' seek to 
criminate me, upon the testimony of my owa 
friends!" 

Mr. Jackson struck his fore-ftnger several limes 
against the left side of his nose, to intimate that he 
was not there to disclose the secrets of the prisor\^ 
house, and playfully rejoined, 

^*Not knowin', can't say.'* 

**For what other reason, sir," pursued Mr. 
Pickwick, " are these subpcenas served upon themji 
if not for this?" 

** Very good plant, Mr. Pickwick," replied Jack- 
son, slowly shaking his head. "But it won*t dp^ 
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No harm in trying, but there's little to be got out 
_of me.^' 

Here Mr. Jackson smiled once more upon the 
company ; and, applying his left thumb, to the tip 
of his nose, worked a visionary coffee-mill with his 
right hand, thereby performing a very graceful 
piece of piantomime (then niuch in vogue, but now, 
unhappily, almost obsolete) which was familiarly 
denominated " taking a grinder/' 

" No, no, Mr. Pickwick,'* said Jackson in con- 
clusion; **Perker's people must guess what we've 
served these subpoenas for.. If they can't, they 
must wait till the action comes on, and then 
they'll find out." 

Mr. Pickwick bestowed a look of excessive dis- 
gust on_ his unwelcome visiter, and would proba- 
bly have hurled some tremendous anathema at 
the heads of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, had not 
Sam's entrance at the instant interrupted him. 

"Samuel Weller?" said Mr. Jackson, in- 
quiringly. 

" Vun o' the truest things as you've said for 
many a long year," replied Sam, in a most com- 
posed manner. ' - 

"Kerens a subpoena, for you, Mr. Weller„" said 
Jackson. ^ 

" What's thsit in English ?" inc^uired Sam. 

"Here's the original," said Jackson, declining 
the required explsmation.. 

"Which?" said Sam. 

" This," replied Jackson, shaking the parchment.. 

" OK that's the 'rig'nal, is it ?" said Sam. WelU 
Pm werryglad Pve seen the *rig*nal, 'cos it's a 
gratify in' sort o'^ thing, and eases yun's mind so 
much." 

" And here's the shilling," said Jackson. " It'a 
from Dodson aad F<^'$." 

" And it's uncoDomoa handsome o' Dodson and 
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Fogg, as knows so little of me, to come down vith 
a present," said Sam. ** 1 feel it as a werry high 
compliment, sir; and it's a werry hon'rable thing 
to them, as they knows how to reward merit 
verever they meets it. Besides vich, it's werry 
affectin' to one's feelin's." 

As Mr. Weller said this, he inflicted a little 
friction on his right eye-lid, with the sleeve of his 
coat, after the most approved manner of actors 
ivhen they are in domestic pathetics. 

Mr. Jackson seemed rather puzzled by Sam's 
proceedings; but, as he had served the subpoenas, 
and had nothing more to say, he made a feint of 
putting on the one glove which he usually car- 
ried in hi&hand, for the sake of appearances; and 
returned to the office to report progress. 

Mr. Pickwick slept little that night; his me- 
mory had received a very disagreeable refresher 
on the subject of Mrs. Bardell's action. He break- 
fasted betimes next morning; and, desiring Sam 
to accompany him, set forth towards Gray's Inn 
square. 

" Sam !" said Mr. Pickwick, looking round, when 
they got to the end of Cbenpside. 

"Sir?" said Sam, stepping up to his master. 

" Which way ?" 

" Up Newgate-street." 

Mr. Pickwick did not turn round immediately, 
but looked vacantly in Sam's face for a few se- 
conds, and heaved a deep sigh. # 

<* What^s the matter, sir ?" inquired Sam. 

"This action, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, "is 
expected to come on, on the fourteenth of next 
month." 

" Remarkable coinddence that 'ere, sir," I'eplied 
Sam. 

" Why remarkable, Sam ?*' inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick. 
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" Walentine's day, sir," .responded Sam ; regV 
lar good day for a breach o' promise Irial.'^ 

Mr. Weller's smile awakened no gleam of mirthi 
in his master's countenance. Mr. Pickwick turned 
abruptly round, and led the way in silence. 

They had walked some distance, Mr. Pickwick 
trotlini; on before, plunged in profound meditation, 
and -Sam following behind, with a countenance 
expressive of the most enviable and easy defiance 
of every thing and every body, when the latter, 
who was always especially anxious to impart to 
his master any exclusive information he possessed, 
quickened his pace until he was close at Mr. 
Pickwick's heels;" and, pointing up at a house they 
were passing, said, 

" Worry nice pork-shop that 'ere, sir." 

" Yes, it seems so," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Celebrated sassage factory," said Sam. " 

" Is it ?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Is it!" reiterated Sam with some indignation; 
" 1 should rayther think it was. Why sir, bless 
your innocent eyebrows^ that's vere the myste- 
rious disappearace of a respecUible tradesman 
took place, four years ago." 

" lou don't mean to say he was burked, Sam?" 
said Mr. Pickwick, looking hastily round. 

" No, I don't indeed, sir," replied Mr. Weller, " I 
vish I did ; far worse than that. He was the mas- 
ter o' that 'ere shop, sir, and the inwenter o' the 
patent-never-leavin-off' sassage steam 'ingine, as 
ud swaller up a pavin' stone if you put it too near, 
and grind it into sassages as easy as if it was a 
tender young babby. Werry proud o' that ma- 
chine he was, as it was nat'ral he shouid be; and 
he'd stand down in the .celler a lookin' at it, ven 
it was* in full play, til) he got quite melancholy 
with joy. A werry happy man he'd ha' been, 
sir, in the procession o' that 'ere ingine and two 
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more lovely hinfants besides, if it hadn't been for 
his wife, who was a n[K)st ow-dacious wixen* She 
was always a follerin' him about, and dinnin* in 
his ears 'till at last he couldn't stand it no longer. 

* ril tell you what it is, my dear',' he says one day; 

* If you persewere in-this here sort of amusement,' 
he says, * I'm blessed if I donM go away to 'Merri^ 
ker; and that's all about it." * You're a idle willin',' 
says she, *and I wish the 'Merrikins joy of their 
bargain.' Arter vich she keeps on abusin' him for 
half an hour, and then runs into the little parlour 
behind the shop, sets to a screamin', says he'll be 
the death on her, and falls in a fit, which lasts for 
three good hours — one o' t|;iem fits which is all 
screamin' and kickin'. Well, next mornin', the 
husband was missin'. He hadn't taken nothin' 
from the till, — hadn't even put on his great coat, 
so it was quite clear he warn't gone to 'Merriker. 
Didn't come back next day, didn't come back 
next week; the Missis had bills printed sayin' 
that, if he'd come back, be should be forgiven 
everythin', (which was very liberal, seein' that he 
hadn't done nothin' at all,) all the canals was 
dragged, and for two months arterwards venever 
a body turned up, it was carried, as a reg'lar 
thing, straight ofl^" to the sa.^sage shop. Hows'ever 
none on 'em answered, so they gave out that he'd 
run avay, anfi she kept on the bis'ness. One Sa- 
turday night, a ^little thin old gen'Im'n comes into 
the shop in a great passion and says, * Are you the 
missis o' this here shop V < Yes, I am,' says she 

* Well, ma'am,' says he, * then I've just looked in 
to say, thaf me and my family ain*t a goin' to be 
choked for nothin'; and more than that, ma'am,' 
he says, * you'll allow me to observe, that as you 
don't use the primest parts of the meat in the 
manafacter o' sassages, I think you'd find beef 
Qome nearly as cheap as buttons.' ^ Buttons, sir 1' 
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says 8ho. * Buttons, ma'am, says the little old gen- 
tleman, unfolding a bit of paper, and showin' 
twenty or thirty halves o' buttons. *Nice Neaion 
in* for sassa^c^, is trousers)* buttons, n)a*am.* 
*ThoyVo my husband's* buttons,* mxyn the widder, 
beginnin* to faint. * What !*, screams the little oUl 
gen'hn'n, turnin' werry pale. ♦! sou it all,* w\ys 
the vviddor; * in a tit o| temporary insanity he 
rashly convtM'tud hin-solf into musngoaj I* And so 
he hiul, sir," said Mr. VVeller, looking steadily 
into Mr. Pickwick*^ horror-stricken countenance, 
**or else he'd been draw'd into tho ingine, but 
however that nuj'ht ha* been, the little old gcn*l- 
m*n, who had been remarkably partial to tiassuges 
all his life, rushed out o* the shop in a wild state, 
and wasS never hoerd on artorvards T* 

Tho relation of this allecting incident of private 
life, brought niastor antl man to Mr. rerkor's 
cluunbc)^. Lowtcn, holding the door half open, 
was in convcrNUlion with a rustily-clad, miseraolc- 
looking man, in hoots without toes, and gloves 
without lingers. There were traces of privation 
and sutrtring— almost of despair — in his hink and 
care-worn countenance; he felt hia poverty, for 
he shrunk to the dark side of the staircase as Mr. 
Pickwick approached. 

** It's very unfortunate,'* said the stranger with 
a sigh. 

*• Very,*' said howton, scribbling his name on 
tho door post with his pen and rubbing it out 
again with tho feather. ** Will you leave a mes- 
sage for hin^ ?** 

"When do*.you think he'll be back?** inquired 
tho straijger. 

<♦ Quite uncertain.'* replied Lowten, winking at 
Mr. Pickwick, as the stranger cast bis eyes to* 
wards tho ground. 

•* You don*t think it would bo of any use my 
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waiting for him ?" said the stranger looking wist- 
ftilly into the office. 

" Oh no, I'm sure it wouldn't," replied the clerk, 
moving a little more into the centre of the door- 
way. "He's certain not. to be back this week, 
and it's a chance whether he will, next, for when 
Perker once gets out of town, he's never in a 
hurry to come back again." 

"Out of town!" said Mr. Pickwick; "dear me, 
how unfortunate!" 

^ " Don't go away, Mr. Pickwick,^' said Lowten, 
^* I've got a letter for you." The stranger seem- 
ing to hesitate, once more looked towards the 
ground, and the clerk winked ^slily at Mr. Pick- 
wick as if to intimate that some exquisite piece of 
humour was going forward ; though what It was, 
Mr. Pickwick could not, for the life of him, divine. 

" Step in, Mr. Pickwick," said Lowten. <* Well, 
will you leave a mesiSage, Mr. Watty, or will you 
call again ?" 

" Ask him to be so kind as to leave out word 
what has been done in my business," said the 
man ; ** Don't neglect it, Mr. Lowten." 
^ " No, no ', I won't forget it," replied the clerk. 
"Walk in, Mr. Pickwick. Good morning, Mr. 
Watty; it's a fine day for walking' isn't it?' And, 
seeing that the stranger still lingered, he beckoned 
Sam Weller to follow his masfer in, and shut the 
door in his face. 

" There never was such a pestering bankrupt 
as that, since the world began, I do* believe !" said 
Lowten, throwing down his pen with the air of an 
injured man. "His affairs haven't been in chan^ 
eery quite four years yet, and here he comes wor- 
rying us at least twice a-week. Step this way, 
Mr. Pickwick. Perker is in, and he'll see you, I 
know. Devilish cold,'* he added, pettishly, " staiwl- 
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ing at that door, wasting one'3 Utne with, such 
seedy vagabonds.'^ And, having very vehemently 
stirred a particularly large fire, with a particu- 
' larly small poker, the clerk led the way to his 
principal's private room, and announced Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

" Ah, my dear sir," said little Mr. Perker, bust- 
ling up from his chair ; " Well, my dear sir, and 
what's the news about your matter — eh? Any- 
thing more about our friends in Freeman's -court ?■ 
They've not been sleeping, / know that Ah, 
they're very smart fellows — very smart, indeed.'^ 

As the little man concluded, he took an em* 
phatic pinch of snuff, as a tribute to the smartness 
of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. 

" Tney are great scoundrels," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Ay, ay," said the little man; " that's a mere 
matter of opinion, you know, and we won't dis- 
pute about terms; because of course you can^t be 
expected to view these subjects with a professional 
eye. Well, we've done every thing that's neces- 
sary. I have retained Serjeant Snubbin." 

"Is he a good man?' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Crood man !" replied Perker; " bless your hearty 
and soul, my dear sir, Serjeant Snubbin is at the 
very top of his profession. Gets treble the busi- 
ness of any man in court — engaged in every case. 
You needn't mention it abroad ; but we say — we 
of the profession — that Serjeant Snubbin leads the 
court by the nose." 

The little mati took another pinch of snuff as he 
made this communication, and nodded mysteri- 
ously to Mn Pickwick. 

"They have subpoena'd my three friends," said' 
Mr. PicKwick. 

" Ah I ^of course they would," replied Perker. 
"Important witnesses; saw you in a delicate 
situation." 
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" But she fainted of her own accord/* said Mr. 
Pickwick. " She threw herself into my arms." 

u Very likely, my dear sir," replied Perker; 
" very likely and very natural. Nothing more so, 
my dear sir — nothing. But who's to prove it?" 

" They have subpoena'd my servant, too," said 
Mr. Pickwick, quitting the other point; for there 
Mr. Perker's question had somewhat staggered 
him. 

"Sam!" said Perker. 

Mr. Pickwick replied in the affirmative. 

** Of course, my dear sir ; of course. I knew 
they would ; I could have told you that, a month 
ago. You know, my dear sir, if you zoi7/'lake the 
management of your affairs into your own hands 
after intrusting them to your Solicitor, you must 
also take the consequences." Here Mr. Perker 
drew himself up with conscious dignity,, and 
brushed some stray grains of snuff from his shirt 
frill. 

" And what do they want him to prove ?" asked 
Mr. Pickwick, after two or three minutes' silence. 

" That you sent him up to the plaintiff*s to make 
some offer of a compromise, I suppose," replied 
Perker. '* It don't matter much, though I don't 
think many counsel could get a great deal out of 
himr 

" I don't think they could,*' said Mr. Pickwick ; 
smiling, despite his vexation, at the idea of Sam's 
appearance ^as a witness. " What course do we 
pursue ?' 

" We have only one to adopt, my dear sir," re- 
plied Perker : " cross-examine the witnesses, trust 
to Snnbbin's eloquence, throw dust in the eyes of 
the judge ; and ourselves on the jury." 

** And suppose the verdict is against me ?' said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

14 
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Mr. Perker smiled, took a very long pinch of 
snuff, stirred the fire, shrugged his shoulders, and 
remained expressively silent 

** You mean that in that case I must pay the 
damages ? " said Mr. Pickwick, who had watched 
this telegraphic answer with considerable stern- 
ness. 

Perker gave the fire another very unnecessary 
poke, and said, '* I am afraid so." 

" Then I beg to announce to you, my unaltera- 
ble determination to pay no damages whatever," 
said Mr. Pickwick most emphatically. ''None, 
Perker. Not a pound, not k penny, of my money 
shall find its way into the pockets of Dodson and 
Fogg. That is my deliberate and irrevocable de- 
termination." And Mr. Pickwick gave a heavy 
blow on the table beside him, in confirmation of 
the irrevocability of his intention. 

" Very well, my dear sir, very well," said Per- 
ker. " I ou know best, of course." . 

"Of course," replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. 
" Where does Serjeant Snubbin live?" 

"In Lincoln's Inn Old Square," replied Per- 
ker. 

" I should like to see him," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" See Serjeant Snubbin, my dear sir !" rejoined 
Perker, in utter amazement "Pooh, pooh, my 
dear sir, impossible. See Serjeant Snubbin! 
Bless you, my dear sir, such a thing was never 
heard of, without a consultation fee being pre- 
viously paid, and a consultation fixed. It couldn't 
be done, my dear sir; it couldn't be done." 

Mr. Pickwick, however, had made up his mind 
not only that it could be done, but that it should 
be done; and the consequence was, that within ten 
minutes after he had received the assurance that 
the thing was impossible, he was conducted by his 
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solicitor into the outer office of the great Serjeant 
Snubbin himself. 

It was an uncarpeted room of tolerable dimen- 
sions, with a large writing-table drawn up near 
the fire, the baize top of which had long since lost 
all claim to its original hue of green, and had 
gradually grown gray with dust and age, except* 
where all traces of its natural colour were oblite- 
rated by ink-stains. Upon the table were numerous 
little bundles of papers tied with red tape; and be- 
hind it, sat an elderly clerk, whose sleek appear- 
ance and heavy gold watch-chain presented im- 
posing indications of the extensive and lucrative 
practice of Mr. Serjeant Snubbin. 

" Is the SefTjeant in his room, Mr. Mallard ?*' in- 
quired Perl<%r, offering his box with all imagina- 
ble courtesy. 

"Yes he is," was the reply, " but he*s very busy. 
Look here ; not an opinion given yet, on any one 
of Jthese cases ; and an expedition fee paid with 
all of them." The clerk smiled as he said this, 
and inhaled the pinclr of snuff with a zest which 
seemed to be compounded of a fondness for snaJBT 
and a relish for fees. 

" Something like practice, that," said Perker. 

"Yes," said the barrister's clerk, producing his 
own box, and offering it with the greatest cordia- 
lity; "and the best of it is, that as nobody alive 
except myself can read the Serjeant's writing, 
they are obliged to wait for the opinions, when he 
has given them, till I have copied 'em, ha — ha — 
ha!" 

. " Which makes good for we know who, besides 
the Serjeant, and draws a^ little more out of the 
clients, eh?" said Perker ; " Ha, ha, ha I" At this 
the Serjeant's clerk laughed again— not % noisy 
boisterous laugh, bpt a silent, internal chuckle, 
irfaich Mr. Pickwick disliked to hear. Whea a, 
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man bleeds inwardly, it is a dangerous thing for 
himself; but when he laughs inwardly, it bodes no 
good to other people. 

" You haven't made me out that little list of the 
fees that I'm in your debt, have you ?" said Per- 
ker. 

" No, 1 have not," replied the clerk. 

"I wish you would," said Perker. ^* Let me 
have them, and I'll send you a cheque. But I 
suppose you're too busy pocketing the ready mo- 
ney, to think of the debtors, eh ? ha, ha, ha !" 
This sally seemed to tickle the clerk amazingly, 
and he once more enjoyed a little quiet laugh to 
himself. 

" But, Mr. Mallard, my dear friend," said Per- 
ker, suddenly recovering his gravity, and drawing 
the great man's great man into a corner, by the 
lappel of his coat, '*you must persuade the Ser- 
jeant to see me, and my client here." 

" Come, come," said the clerk, ** that's not bad 
either. See the Serjeant ! come, that's too absurd." 
Notwithstanding the absurdity of the proposal, 
however, the clerk allowed himself to be gently 
drawn beyond the hearing of Mr. Pickwick; and 
after a short conversation conducted in whirrs, 
walked softly down a little dark passage and dis- 
appeared into the legal luminary's sanctum, from 
whence he shortly returned on tiptoe, and informed 
Mr. Perker and Mr. Pickwick that the Serieant 
had been prevailed upon, in violation of all bis 
established rules and customs, to admit them at 
once. 

Mr. Serjeant Snubbin was a lantern-faced sal- 
low-complexioned man, of about five-and- forty, or 
— as the novels say — he might be fifty. He had 
that dull-looking boiled eye which is so often to be 
seen in the heads of people who have applied them- 
selves during many years to a weary and laborious 
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coarse of study; and which would have been suffi- 
cient, without the additional eye-gfass which dangled 
from a broad black riband round his neck, to warn 
a stranger that he was very near-sighted. His 
hair was thin and weak, which was partly attri- 
butable to his having never devoted muph time to 
its arrangement, and partly to his haVing worn for 
flve-and-twenty years the forensic wig which hung 
on a block beside him. The marks of hair-powder 
on his coat-collar, and the ill-washed, and worse 
tied white neckerchief round his throat, showed 
that he had not found leisure since he left the 
crart to make any alteration in his dress ; while 
the slovenly style of the remainder of his costume 
warranted the inference that his personal appear- 
ance would not have* been very much improved if 
he hadv Books: of practice, heaps of papers, and 
opened letters, were scattered over the table with- 
out any attempt at order or arrangement ; the fur- 
niture of the room was old and rickety ; the doors 
of the book-case were rotting in their hinges; the 
4|ist flew out from the carpet in little clouds at 
every step ; the blinds were yellow with age and 
dirt ; and the state of every thing in the room 
showed, with a clearness not (o be mistaken, that 
Mr. Serjeant Snubbin was fai* too much occupied 
with his professional pursuits to take any great 
heed or regard of his personal comforts. 

The Serjeant was writing when his clients en- 
tered ; he bowed abstractedly when Mr. Pickwick 
was introduced by his solicitor ; and then, motion- 
ing them to a seat, put his pen. carefully in, the 
inkstand, nursed his left leg, and waited ta be 
spoken to. 

" Mr. Pickwick is the defendant in Bardell and 
Pickwick, Serjeant Snubbin," said Perker. 

*^ I am retained in that, am I ?" said the Ser* 
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" You are, sir," replied Perker. 

The Serjeant nodded his head, and waited for 
something else. 

" Mr. Pickwick was anxious to call upon you, 
Serjeant Snubbin," said Perker, ** to state to you, 
before you entered upon the case, that he denies 
there being any ground or pretence whatever for 
the action against him ; and that unless he came 
into court with clean hands, and without the most 
conscientious conviction that he was right in re- 
sisting the plaintiff's demand, he would not be 
there at all, I believe I state your views correct- 
ly ; do I not, my dear sir?* said the little maD^ 
turning to Mr. Pickwick. 

"Quite so," replied that gentleman. 

Mr. Serjeant Snubbin unfolded his glasses, raised 
them to his eyes; and, after looking at Mr. Pick- 
wick for a few seconds with great curiosity, turned 
to Mr. Perker, and said, smiling slightly as he 
spoke — 

" Has Mr. Pickwick a strong case V* 

The attorney shrugged his shoulders, ^ 

** Do you purpose calling witnesses ?" * 

"No." 

The smile on the Serjeant's countonance became 
more defined; he rocked- his leg with increased 
violence ; and, throwing himself back in his easy 
chair, coughed dubiously. 

These tokens of the Serjeant's presentiments on 
the subject, slight as they were, were not lost on 
Mr. Pickwick. He settled the spectacles, through 
which he had attentively regarded such demon- 
strations of the barrister's feeling as he had per- 
mitted himself to exhibit, noore firmly on his nose; 
and said with great energy, and in utter disregard 
of all Mr. Perker's admonitory winkings and frown- 
ings— 

^' My wishing to wait upon you for such a pur- 
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pose as this, sir, appears, I have ik) doubt, to a 
gentleman who sees so much of these matters as 
you must necessarily do, a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance." 

The Serjeant tried to look gravely at the fire, 
but the smile came back again. 

«< Gentlemen of your profession^ sir," continued 
Mr. Pickwick, " see the worst side of human na* 
ture — all its disputes, all its ill-will and bad blood, 
rise up before you. You know, from your experi^ 
ence of juries, (I mean no disparagement to you, 
or them,) how much depends up^ effect; and you 
are apt to attribute to others, a aesire to use, for 
purposes of deception and self-interest, the very 
instruments which you, in pure honesty and honour 
of purpose, and "with a laudable desire to do your 
utmost for your client, know the temper and worth 
of so well, from constantly employing them your- 
selves, I really believe that to this circumstance 
may be attributed Che vulgar but very general non 
tion of your being, as a body, suspicions, distrustful, 
and over-cautious. Conscious as I am, sir, of the 
disadvantage of making such a declaration to you, 
under such circumstances, I have come here, be- 
cause I wish you distinctly to understand, as my 
friend Mr. Perker has said, that I am innocent of 
the falsehood laid to my charge ; and although I 
am very well aware of the inestimable value of 
your assistance, sir, I must beg to add, that unless 
you sincerely believe this, I would rather be de- 
prived of the aid of your talents than have the ad- 
vantage of them." 

Long before the close of this address, which we 
are bound to say was of a very prosy character 
for Mr. Pickwick, the Serjeant had relapsed into 
a state of abstraction. After some minutes, how- 
ever, during which he had resumed his pen, he 
appeared to be again aware of the presence of his 
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cliefits; and, raising his bead from the paper, said, 
rfttl^ snappishly— 

" Who's with me in this case?" 

" Mr. Phunky, Serjeant Snubbin," replied the 
attorney. 

" Phunky — ^Phunky," said the Serjeant ;" I ne- 
ver heard the name before. He must be a very 
young man." 

" Yes, he is a very young man,'' replied the At- 
torney. " He was only called the other day. Let 
me see — oh, he hasn't been at the Bar eight years 
yet" 

" Ah, I thougbt not," said the Serjeant, in that' 
sort of pitying tone in which ordinary folks would 
speak of a very helpless little child. " Mr. Mal- 
Jard, send round to Mr. Mr. ^ . ■ " 

" Phunky's — Holborn Court, Gray's Inn," inter- 
posed Perker — (Holborn G)url, by the by, is South 
Square now) — **Mr. Phunky ; and say 1 should be 
glad if he'd step here, a moment." 

Mr. Mallard departed to execute his commis^ 
sion ; and Serjeant Snubbin relapsed into abstrac^ 
tion until Mr. Phunky himself was introduced. 

Although an infant barrister, he was a full- 
grown man. He had a very nervous manner, and 
a painful hesitation in his speech; it did not appear 
to be a natural defect, but seemed rather the re- 
sult of timidity, arising from the consciousness of 
being " kept down " by want of means, or interest, 
or connexion, or imprudence, as the case might be. 
He was overawed by the Serjeant, and profound- 
ly courteous to the attorney. 

** I have not had the pleasure of seeing you be- 
fore, Mr. Phunky," said Serjeant Snubbin, with 
haughty condescension. 

Mr. Phunky bowed. He had had the pleasure of 
seeing the Serjeant, and of envying him too, with 
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all a poor man'u envy, for eight years and a 
quarter. 

" You are with me in this case, I understand ?" 
said the Serjeant. 

If Mr. Phunky had been a rich man, he would 
have instantly sent for his clerk to remind him ; if 
he had been a wise one, he would have applied 
his fore-finger to his forehead, and endeavoured to 
recollect whether in the multiplicity of his engage- 
ments he had undertaken this one, or not; but as 
he was neither rich nor wise (in this sense at all 
events) he turned red, and bowed. 

" HaTe you read the papers, Mr. Phunky?" in- 
^quired the Serjeant. 

Here again Mr. Phunky should have professed 
to have forgotten all about the merits of the case; 
but as he had read such papers as had been 
laid before him, in the course of the action, -and 
had thought of nothing else, waking or sleeping, 
throughout the two months during which he had 
been retained as Mr. Serjeant Snubbin's j'unior, 
he turned a deeper red, and bowed again. 

"This is Mr. Pickwick," said the Serjeant, 
waving his pen in the direction in which that gen- 
tleman was standmg. 

Mr. Phunky bowed to Mr. Pickwick with the 
reverence which a first client must ever awaken ; 
and again inclined his head towards his leader. 

" Perhaps you will take Mr. Picl^ick away," 
said the Serjeant, " and — and — and — hear any 
thing Mr. Pickwick may wish to communicate. 
We shall have a consultation, of course.'- With 
thb hint that he had been interrupted auite long 
enough, Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who had been gra^ 
dually growing more and more abstracted, appTied 
bis glass to his eyes for an instant, bowed slightly 
round, and was once more deeply immersed in 
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the case before him, which arose out of an inter- 
minable lawsuit, originating in the act of an indi* 
vidua], deceased a century or so ago, who had 
stopped up a pathway leading from some place 
which nobody ever came from, to some other 
place which nobody ever went to. 

Mr. Phunky would not hear of passing through 
any door until Mr. Pickwick and his solicitor bad 
pissed through before him, so it was some time 
before Xhej got into the Square; and when they 
did reach it, they walked up and down^^ind held a 
long conference, the result of which, was, that it 
was a very difficult matter to say how the ver- 
dict would go; that nobody could presume to cal-- 
culate on the issue of an action ; that it was very 
lucky they had prevented the other party from 
getting Serjeant Snubbin; and other topics of 
doubt and consolation, common in such a position 
of affairs. ^ 

Mr. Weller was then roused by his master from 
a sweet sleep of an hour's duratkm ; and, biddti^ 
adieu to Lowten, they returned to the City.- 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PESCRIBES9 FAR MORE FULLY THAN THE COURT NEWS* 
MAN EVER DID, A BACHELOR'S PARTF, GIVEN BY 
MR. BOB SAWYER AT HIS LODGINGS IN THE BO- 
ROUGH. 

There is a repose about Lant Street, in the 
Borough, which sheds a gentle melancholy upon 
the soul* There are always a good many houses 
to let in the street : it is a by-street too, and its 
dulness is soothing. A house in Lant Street would 
not come within the denomination- of a first-rate 
residence, in the strict acceptation of the term ; but 
it is a most desirable spot nevertheless. If a man 
wished to abstract himself from the world; to re- 
move himself from within the reach of temptation; 
to place himself beyond the possibility of any in- 
ducement to look out of the window, we should 
recommend him by all means to go to Lant Street. 

In this happy retreat are colonized a few dear- 
starchers, a sprinkling of journeymen bookbiuders, 
one or two pi:ison agents for the Insolvent Court, 
several small housekeepers who are employed in 
the Docks, a handful of mantua-makers, and a 
seasoning of jobbing tailors.^ The majority of the 
inhabitants either direct their energies to the let- 
ting of furnished apartments, or devote themselves 
to the healthful and invigorating pursuit of mang- 
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ling. The chief features in the still life of the 
street, are green shutters, lodging-bills, brass door- 
plates, and bell-handles ; the principal specimens 
of animated nature, the pot-boy, the muffin youth, 
and the baked-potaio toan. The population is mi- 
gratory, usually disappearing on the verge of quar- 
ter-day, and generally by night. His Majesty's re- 
venues are seldom collected in this happy Valley, the 
rents are dubious, and the water communication is 
very frequently cut off. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer embellished one side of the 
fire, in his first-floor front, early on the evening 
for which he had invited Mr. Pickwick ; and Mr. 
Ben Allen the other. The preparations for the 
reception of visiters appeared to be completed. 
The umbrellas in the passage had been heaped 
into the little corner outside the back-parlour 
door ; the bonnet and shawl of the" landlady's ser- 
vant had been removed from the bannisters ; there 
were not more than two pair of pattens on the 
street-door mat ; and a kitchen candle, with a very 
long snuflfj burnt cheerfully on the ledge of the 
staircase window.- Mr. Bob Sawyer had himself 
purchased the spirits at a wine vauk in High 
Street, and had returned home preceding the 
bearer thereof, to preclude the possibility of their 
delivery at the wrong house. The punch was 
ready-made in a red pan in the bed room; a little 
table, covered with a. green baize cloth, had been 
borrowed from the parlour, to play at cards on ; 
and the glasses of the establishment, together with 
those which had been borrowed for the occasion 
from the public-house, were all drawn up in a 
tray, which was deposited on the landing outside 
the door. 

Notwithstanding the highly satisfactory nature of 
all these arrangements, there was a cloud on the 
countenance of Mr. Bob Sawyer, as he sat by the 
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fire-slde. There was a sympathizing expression, 
too, in the features of Mr. Ben Allen, as he gazed 
intently on the coals ; and a tone of melancholy in 
his voice, a^ he said, after a long silence — 

"Well, it 15 unlucky that she should havelaken 
it in her head to turn sour, just on this occasbn^ 
She might at least have waited till to-morrow." 

"That's her malevolence; that's her malevo^ 
lence," returned Mr. Bob Sawyer vehemently. 
" She says that if I can afibrd to give a party I 
ought to be able to afford to pay her confounded 
* little bill.'" 

" How long has it been running T'' inquired Mr. 
Ben Allen. A bill, by the by, is the most extra- 
ordinary locomotive engine that the genius of man 
ever nroduced. It would keep on running during 
the ftngest life-time, without ever once stopping 
of its own accord. 

" Only a quarter, and a month or so>" replied 
Mr. Bob Sawyer* 

Ben Allen coughed hopelessly, and directed a 
searching look between the two top bars of the 
stove. 

" It'll be a deuced unpleasant thing if she takes 
it into her head to let out, when those fellows are 
here, won't it ?" said Mr. Ben Allen at lengths 

" Horrible," replied Bob Sawyer, " horrible." 

A low tap was heard at the room door. Mr. 
Bob Sawyer looked expressively at his friend, and 
bade the tapper come in ; whereupon a dirty slip- 
shod girl in black cotton stockings, who mignt 
have passed for the neglected daughter of a super- 
annuated dustman in very reduced circumstances^ 
thrust in her head, and said, 

" Please, Mister Sawyer> Missis Raddle wantiS 
to speak to yot/." 

Before Mr. Bob Sawyer could return any an- 
swer, the girl suddenly disappeared with a jerk^ 
16 
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as if somebody had given -her a violent pull he* 
hind ; this mysterious exit was no sooner accom- 
plished, than there was another tap at the door— 
a smart pointed tap, "which seemed to Say, " Here 
I am, and in I'm coming." 

Mr. Bob Sawyer glanced at his friend with a 
look of abject apprehension, and once more cried 
« Come in." 

The permission was not at all necessary, for, 
before Mr. Bob Sawyer had uttered the words, a 
Jittle fierce woman bounced into the room, all in a 
tremble with passion, and pale with rage. 

" Now, Mr. Sawyer," said the little fierce wo- 
tnan, trying to appear very calm, *Mf you'll have 
the kindness to settle that little bill of mine Pll 
thank you, because I've got my rent to pa^^ this 
afternoon, and my landlord's a waiting below no^." 
Here the little woman rubbed her hands and 
looked steadily over Mr. Bob Sawyer's head, at 
the wall behind him. 

" I am very sorry to put you to any inconve- 
nience, Mrs. Raddle," said Bob Sawyer deferen- 
tially, " but— " 

"Oh, it isn't any 'inconvenience,'' replied the 
little, woman, with a shrill titter. " I didn't want 
it particular before to-'tlay; leastways, as it has to 
go to my landlord directly, it was as well for you 
to keep it as me* You promised me this adernoon, 
Mr. Sawyer, and every gentleman as has ever 
lived here has kept his word, sir, as of course any 
body as calls himself a gentleman, does." And 
Mrs. Raddle tossed her head, bit her lips, rubbed 
her hands harder, and looked at the wall more 
Steadily than ever. It was plain to see, as Mr. 
Bob Sawyer remarked in a style of eastern alle- 
gory on a subsequent occasion, that she vat 
»* getting the steam up." 

*• I am Very sorry, Mrs. Raddle,** said Bob Saw* 
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yer with all imaginable humility, " but the fact is, 
that I have been disappointed in the City to-day/' 
•r— Extraordinary place that city. We know a 
most astonishing number of men who always arc 
getting disappointed there. 

« Well, ]V*. Sawyer," said Mrs. Raddle, plant- 
ing herself firmly on a purple cauliflower in tho 
kidderminster carpet, "and what's that to me, 
sir?" 

"I — I — have no doubt, Mrs. Raddle,** said 
Bob Sawyer, blinking this last question, •• that be- 
fore the middle of next week we shall be able to 
set ourselves quite square, and go on on a better 
system, afterwards." 

This was all Mrs, Raddle wanted. She had 
bustled up to the apartment of the unlucky Bob 
Sawyer so bent upon going into a passion, that 
if! all probability payment would have rather dis- 
appointed her than otherwise. She was in excel- 
lent order for a little relaxation of the kind, having 
just exchanged a few introductory compliments 
with Mr. R. in the front kitchen. 

" Do you suppose, Mr. Sawyer," said Mrs. Rad- 
dle, elevating her voice for the information of the 
neighbour^, " do you suppose that I'm a-going day 
after day to let a fellar occupy my lodgings as 
never thinks of paying his rent, nor even the very 
money laid out for the fresh butter and lump 
sugar that's bought for his breakfast, and the 
very milk that's took in, at the street door? Do 
you suppose a hard-working ^nd industrious wo- 
man as has lived in this street for twenty years 
(ten years over the way, and nine years and three 
quarters in this very house) has nothihg else to 
do, but to work herself to death after a parcel pf 
lazy idle fellars, that are always smoking and 
drinking, and lounging, when they ought to be 
glad to turn their hands to any th'mg that would 
Eelp 'em to pay their bills T Do you—" 
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« My good soul»" interposed Mr. BenjamiitAUeii^ 
soothingly. 

" Have the goodness to keep your observashuns 
to yourself, sir, I be^," said Mrs. Raddle, sud- 
denly arresting the rapid torrent of her speech, 
and addressing the third party witlP impressive 
slowness and solemnity. <*I am not aweer, sir, 
that, you have any right to address your conver- 
sation to me. I don't think I let these apartments 
to you, sir.'' 

" No, you certainly did not," said Mr. Benjamin 
Allen. 

<* Very good, sir," responded Mrs. Raddle, with 
lofty politeness. " Then p'raps, sir, you'll confine 
yourself to breaking the arms and l^s of the poor 
people in the hospitals, and keep yourself io your- 
self, sir, or there may be some persons here as will 
make you, sir." 

"But you are such an unreasonable woman,** 
remonstrated Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"I b^g .yoqr parding, young man," said Mrs. 
Raddle, in a cold perspiration of anger. " But 
will you have the goodness just to call me that 
again, sir T" 

" I didn't make use of the w^ord in any invidious 
manner, ma'am,'' replied Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
growing somewhat uneasy on his own account. 

" I beg your parding, young man," demanded 
Mrs. Raddle in a louder and more imperative tone. 
« But who do you call a woman ? Did you make 
that remark to me, sir?" 

* «< Why, bless my heart !'' said Mr. Benjamin A^ 
len. 

<< Did ydu apply that name to me, I ask of you, 
gjr I" interrupted Mrs. Raddle with intense fierce* 
ness, throwing the door wide open. 

« Why, of coufse I did," replied Mr Benjamin 
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<*Yes, of course you did,'* said Mrs. Raddle, 
backing gradually to the door, and raising her 
voice to its loudest pitch, for the special behoof of 
Mr. Raddle in the kitchen. " Yes, of course you 
did, and e\^ery body knows that they may safely 
insult me in my own ouse while my husband sits 
sleeping down stairs, and taking no more notice 
than if I was. a dog in the streets. He ought to be- 
ashamed of himself (here Mrs. Raddle sobbed) to 
allow his wife to be treated in thjs way by a par- 
cel of young cutters and carvers of live people's 
bodies, that disgraces the lodgings, (another sob,) 
and leaviijg her exposed to all manner of abuse, a 
base faint-hearted, timorous wretch, that's afraid 
to con>e upstairs, and face the ruffinly creatures—^ 
that's afraid — that's afraid to come." Mrs. Rid- 
dle paused to listen whether the repetition of the 
taunt had roused her better half ; and, finding that 
it Bad not been successful, proceeded to descend 
the stairs with sobs inpameraole, when there came 
a loud double l^nock at the street door: whereupon 
she burst into an hysterical fit of weeping, adcom* 
panied with dismal moans, which was prolonged 
until the knock had been repeated six times, when, 
in an uncontrollable burst of mental agony, she 
threw down all the umbrellas, and disappeared into , 
the back parlour, closing the door after her with 
an awful crash. 

"Does Mr. Sawyer live here?'* said Mr. Pick- 
wick, when the door was opened. 

** Yes," said the girl, " first floon It's the doot 
straight afore you, wh'fen you gets to the top of the 
stairs." — Having given this instruction^ the hand« 
maid, who had been brought up among the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Southwark, disappeared with 
5ie candle in her hand down the kitchen st&irs^ 
perfectly satisfied that she had done every thina 
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that could possibly be required of her under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Snodgrass, who entered last, secured the 
street door, after several ineffectual efRwts, by 
putting up the chain ; and the friends stumbled up 
stairs, where they were received by Mr- Bob Saw- 
yer, who had been afraid to go down lest j^e should 
be waylaid by Mrs, Raddle. 

«< Ho^y are you?" said the discomfited student—. 
<*.Gla(J to see you — take care of the glasses." This 
caution was addressed to Mr. Pickwick, who had 
put his hat in the tray. 

" Dear me,'^ said Mr, Pickwickj ** I beg your 
pardon." 

" Don't mention it, don't mentioa it," said Bob, 
Sawyer, ** I'm rather confined for room here, but 
you must put up with all that, wb^n you come to 
gee a young bachelor. Walk in. Xou've seen 
this gentleman before, I think ?" Mr. Pickwick 
shook hands with Mr. Benjamin Allen, and his 
friends followed his example. They had scarcely 
taken their seats wl^en there was another double 
knock. 

"I hope that's Jack Hopkins!'^ said Mt. Bob 
Sawyer. *5 HusB, Y^, it is. G>me up. Jack ; come 
lip." 

A heavy footstep wqis h'e^rd npon the stairs, 
and Jack Hopkins presented himself. He wore a 
black velvet waistqoa't, with thunder-apd-lightning 
tuttons; and a blue striped shirt, with ^ white 
felse collar. 

"You're late. Jack?" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"Been detained at Bartholomew's" — replied 
{lopkins. 

" Any thing new ?" 

** No, nothing particular. Rather a good acci- 
dent brought into the casualty ward." 

<^Wbat was that, sir?" inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
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^♦Only a man fallen out of a four pair of stairs' 
window; — but it's a very fair case — very fair case 
indeed/* 

" Do you mean that the patient is in a fair way 
to recover V- inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" No»" replied Hopkins, carelessly. *^ No, I 
should rather say he wouldn't. There must be a 
splendid operation though, to-morrow — n^gnifi- 
cent sight if Slasher does it.'' 

*^ You consider Mr. Slasher a good operator?" 
said Mr» Pickwiot. 

" Best alive," replied Hopkins. ' " Took a boy's 
leg out of the socket last week — boy ate five ap- 
ples and a gingerbread cake — exactly two minutes 
after it was all over, boy said he wouldn't lie there 
to be nrnde game of; and he'd tell his mother if 
they didn't begin.'^ 

" Dear me P* said Mr. Pickwick, astoniished. 
"Pooh! that's nothing, that ain't," said Jacfc 
Hopkins. "Is it. Bob?" 
' *• Nothing at all," replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" By the by, Bob," said Hopkins with a scarcely 
perceptibleglanceat Mr. Pickwick's attentive face, 
" we had a curious accident last night. A child 
was brought in; who had swallowed a necklace. 

" Swallowed what, sir ?"^ interrupted Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

" A necklace," replied Jack Hopkiiis. "Not ali 
at once, you know, that would be too much — you 
couldn't swallow that, if the child did — eh, Mr* 
Pickwick, ha! ha !" — Mr. Hopkins appeared highly 
gratified with his own pleasantry ; and continued 
— ^"No, the way was this;. — child's parents were 
poor people who lived in a court Child's eldest 
Sster bought a necklace, — common necklace, made 
of lar^e black wooden beads. Child, being fond 
of toys, cribbed the necklace, hid it, played with 
it/ cut the string; and swallowed a bead. Child 
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thought it capital fun, went back next daj^and 
swallowed another bead." 

« Bless my heart," said Mr. Pickwick, " what a 
dreadful thingJ I beg your pardon, sir. Go on." 

Next day, dhild swallowed two beads ; the day 
after that, he treated himself tp three, and.so on, 
till in a week's time he had got through the neck* 
lace, five-and-twenty beads in all. The sister^ 
who was an industrious girl, and seldom treated 
' herself to a bit of finery, cried her eyes out, at the^ 
loss of the necklace ; boked high and low for it ; 
but I needn't say didn't find*it. A few days after- 
wards, the family were at dinner — baked shoulder 
of mutton, and potatoes under it — the child who 
wasn't hungry, was playing about the room, when 
suddenly there was heard a singular noise, like 
a small hail storm. * Don't do that, my boy,' sai4 
the father. * I ain't a doin' nothin', said the child* 
< Well, don't do it again,* said the father. There 
was a short silence, and then the noise began 
again, worse t^ian oven ' If you don't mind what 
I say, my boy,' said the father, * you'll find your- 
self in bed, in something less than a pig'j^. whisper.' 
He gave the child a shake tt> make him obedient,^ 
and such a rattling ensued as nobody ever heard 
before. * Why » it's in the child!' said the father^ 
* he's got the croup in the wrong place!' * No I 
haven't, father,' said the child, beginning ta cry, 
\it's the necklace ; I swallowed it, father.' — The 
fether caught the chiW up, and ran with him to. 
the hospital : the beads in the bay's stomach rat- 
tling all the way with the jolting ; and the people 
looking up in the air, and down in the eellars to 
see where thfe unusual sound came from. He's in 
the hospital now," said Jack Hopkins, ^*and he^ 
piakes such a strange noise when he walks about, 
that they're obliged to muffle him in a watch-^ 
low's coat, for fear he should wake the ptien^l!'' 
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** That's the most extraordinary case I ever 
heard of," said Mr. Pickwick, with an emphatic 
blow ou the table. 

<« Oh, that's nothing," said Jack Hopkins ; ^< is 
it, Bobl'^ 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" Very singular things occur in our profession, I 
can assure you, sir, said Hopkins. 

" So I should be disposed to imagine," replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Another knock at the door, announced a large- 
headed young man in a black wig, who brought 
with him a scorbutic youth in a long stock. The 
next comer was a gentleman in a shirt emblazoned 
with pink anchors, who was closely followed by a 
pale youth with a plated watch-guard. The ar- 
rival of a prim personage in clean linen and cloth 
boots rendered the party complete. The little 
table with the green baize cover was wheeled out ; 
the first instalment of punch was brought in, in a 
white jug ; and the succeeding three hours were 
devoted to mngt-un at sixpence a dozen, which 
was only once interrupted by a slight dispute be- 
tween the scorbutic youth and the gentleman with 
the pink anchors ; in the course of which, the 
scorbutic youth intimated a burning desire to pull 
the nose of the. gentleman with the emblems of 
hope, in reply to which, that individual expressed 
his decided unwillingness to accept of any ** sauce'* 
on gratuitous terms, either from the irascible young 
gentleman with the scorbutic countenance, or any 
other person who Was ornamented with a head. 

When the last " natural " had been declared, 
and the profit and loss account of fish and six- 

Kences adjusted, to the satisfaction of all parties, 
Ir. Bob Sawyer rang for supper, and the visiters 
squeezed themselves into corners while it was get« 
ting ready. 
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It was not so easy to get ready as some people 
may imagine. ' First of all, it was necessary lo 
awaken the girl, who had fallea asleep with her 
face on the kitchen table ; this took a little time, 
and, even when she did answer the bell, another 
quarter of an hour was consumed in fruitless en- 
deavours to impart to her a faint and distant glim- 
mering of reason. The man to whom the order 
for the oysters had been sent, had not been told to 
open them ; it Is a very difficult thing to open an 
oyster with a limp knife or a two-pronged fork, 
and very little was done in this way. very little 
of the beef was doiie either ; and the' ham (which 
was also from the German sausage-shop round the 
corner) was in a similar predicament. However, 
there was plenty of porter in a tin can; and the 
cheese went a great way, for it was very strong* 
So upon the whole, perhaps, the supper was quite 
as good as such matters usually are. 

After supper another jug of punch was put upon 
the table, together with a paper of cigars, and 
a couple of bottles of spirits- Then there was an 
awful pause; and this awful pause was occasioned 
by a very common occurrence in this sort of places, 
but a very embarras.4ng one notwithstanding. 

The fact is, that the girl was washing the glasses. 
The establishment boasted four ; we do not record 
the circumstance as at all derogatory to Mrs. Rad- 
dle, for there never was a lodging-house yet, that 
was not short of glasses. The landlady's glasses 
were little thin blown glass tumblers, and those 
which had been borrowed from the public house 
were great, dropsical, bloated articles, each sup- 
ported on a huge gouty leg. This would have 
been in itself sufficient to have po^essed the com- 
pany with the real state of afiairs ; but the young 
woman of all work had prevented the possibility 
of any misconception arising in the mind of any 
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gentleman upon (he subject, by forcibly dragging 
every man's glass away, long before he had fin« 
ished his beer, and audibly stating, despite the 
winks and interruptions of Mr. Bob. Sawyer, that 
it was to be conveyed doWn stairs, and washed 
forthwith. 

It is a very ill wind that blows nobody any good* 
The prim man in the cloth boots, who had been 
unsuccessfully attempting to make a joke during 
the whole time the round game lasted, saw his op- 
portunity, and availed himself of it. The instant 
the glasses disappeared he commenced a long story 
about a great public character, whose name he 
bad forgotten, making a particularly happy reply 
to another eminent and illustrious individual whom 
- he had never been able to identify. He enlarged 
at some length and with great minuteness upon 
divers collateral circumstances, distinctly con- 
nected with the anecdote in hand, but for the life 
of him he couldn't recollect at that precise moment 
what the anecdote was, although he had been in 
the liabit of telling the story with great applause 
for the last ten»years. 

" Dear me," said the prim man in the cloth boots, 
<* it's a very extraordinary circumstance." 

" I am sorry you have forgotten it," said Mr. 
Sob Sawyer, glancing eagerly at the door, as he 
thought he heard the noise of glasses jingling—^ 
" very sorry." 

" So am I/' responded the prim man, *^ because 
I know it would have afforded so much amuse- 
ment Never mind; I dare say T shall manage to 
recollect it, in the course of half an hour or so.** 

The prim man arrived at this point, just as th^ 
^ glasses came back, when Mr. Bob Sawyer, who 
had been absorl^d in attention* during the whole 
time, said he should very much like to hear the 
end of it, for, so far as it went, it was, without 
exceptipn, the very best story he had ever heard* 
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The light of the tumbleri roitored Bob Snwjrer 
to ti decroo of equanimity which he had not pes* 
sened ttince hi« interview with his londindy. Hli 
face brkhtenod up, and he began to feel quite 
conviviOil. 

"Now, Betsy," inid Mr. Bob Snwyer, with great 
•uavity, »nd diMpcrsinff, at the inme time, the tu- 
multuous little mob of glasses that the girl had 
collected in the centre orthe table; **now, Betsy, 
the warm water: be brisk, there*8 a good girl/' 

"You can't have no warm water,v replied 
Betsy. 

"No warm water I" exclaimed Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" No," said the girl, with a shako of the head 
which expressed a more decided negative than the 
most copious language could have con voyfcL " Mis- 
sis Raddle said you warn't to have* none.'' 

The surprise depicted on the countenances of his 
guests Imparted new courage to the host» 

" Bring up the warm water instantly— instant- 
ly I" said Mr. Bob Bawyer with desperate stern- 
ness. 

"No ; I can't," replied the girl ; 5* Missis Haddle 
raked out the kitchen fire afore she went to bed, 
and locked up the kittle.'' 

•* Oh, never mind ; never mind. Pray don't dif • 
turb yourself about such a trifle," said Mn Pick- 
wick, observing the conflict of Bob Sawyer's pas- 
sions, as depicted in his countenance, " cold water 
will do very well." ^ 

" Oh, admirably," said Mr» Bet\jamin Allen. 

"My landlady is subject to some slight attacks 
of mental derangement," remarked Bob Sawyer 
with a ghastly smile; *<I fear I must give her 
warning." 

"No, don't," said Ben Allen. 

" I fear I must/' said Bob with heroic firmness. 
'tlHI pay her what I owe her, and give her warning 
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lo-morrow morning." Poor fellow I how devoutly 
he wished he could ! 

Mr. Bob Sawyer's heart-sickening attempts 16 
rally under this last blow communicated a dispi- 
riting influence to the company, the greater part 
of whom, with the view of raising their iSpirits, 
attached themselves with extra cordiality to the 
cold brandy and water, iHe first perceptible efiects 
of which were displayed in a renewal of hostilities 
between this scorbutic youth and the gentleman 
in the sanguine shirt. The belligerents vented 
their feelings of mutual contempt, for some time, in 
a variety of frownings and snortings, until at last 
the scorbutic youth felt it necessary to come to a 
more explicit understanding on the matter, when 
the following clear understanding took place. 

" Sawyer," said the scorbtitic youth, in a loud 
voice. 

«* Well, Noddy," replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" t should be very sorry, Sawyer,*' said Mr. 
Noddy, "to create any unpleasantness at any 
friend's table, and much less at yours, Sawyer,— » 
very ; but I must take this opportunity of inform* 
ing Mr. Gunter that he is no gentleman." 

" And / should be very sorry, Sawyer, to create 
any disturbance in the street in which you reside," 
said Mr. Gunter, " but J'am afraid I shall be 
under the necessity of alarming the neighbours by 
throwing the person who had just spoken, out o' 
the window." 

"What do you mean by that, sir?" inquired 
Mr. Noddy. 

" What' I Siay, sir," replied Mr. Gunter. 

" I should like to see you do it, sir,'^ said Mr. 
Noddy. 

." You shall feel me do it in half ^ minute, sir," 
replied Mr. Gunter. 

" I request that you'll favour me with your card, 
sir," said Mr. Noddy. 
10 
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« PU do nothing of the kind, sir,^ replied Mr. . 
Gunter. 

" Why not, sir?" inquired Mr. Noddy. 

« Because you'll stick it up over your chimney- 
piece, and delude your visiters into the false belief 
that a gentleman has been to see you, sir," replied 
Mr. Gunter* . 

" Sir, a friend of mine shall wait on you in the 
morning," said Mr. Noddy- 

** Sir, I'm very much obliged to you for the cau- 
tion, and I'll leave particular directions with the 
servant to lock up the spoons," replied Mr. GUn- 
ter. 

At this point the remainder of the guests inter- 
posed, and remonstrated with both parties on the 
impropriety of their conduct, on which Mr. Noddy 
begged to state that his father was quite as re- 
spectable as Mr. Gunter's father; to which Mr. 
Gunter replied, that his father was to the full as re- 
spectable as Mr. Noddy's father, and that his father's 
son was as good a man as Mr. Noddy, any day in the 
week. As this announcement seemed the prehide 
to a recommencement of the dispute, there was 
another interference ,pn the part of the company; 
and a vast quantity of talking and clamouring en- 
sued, in the course of which Mr. Noddy gradually 
allowed his feelings to overpower him, and pro- 
fessed that he had ever entertained a devoted per- 
sonal attachment towards Mr. Gunten To this 
Mr, Gunter replied, that upon the whole, he rather 
preferred Mr. Noddy to his own brother ; on hear- 
ing which admission, Mr. Noddy magnanimously 
rose from his seat, and profCoi^ bis hand to Mn 
<junter. Mr. Ghinter grasped it with affecting fer- 
vour ; and every body said that the whole dispute 
had been conducted in a manner which was highly 
honourable to both parties cpncerned* 

** Now," said Jack Hopkins, "just to set us going 
again. Bob, I donU mind singing a song." Ano 
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Hopkins, inciled thereto, by tumultuous applause, 
plunged himself at once into *The King, God bless 
him,^ which he sang as loud as he could, to a novel 
air, compounded of the * Bay of Biscay,' and * A 
Frog he would,' — The chorus was the essence of 
the song, and, as. each gentleman sang it to the 
tune he knew best, the effect was very striking 
indeed. 

It was at the end of the chorus to the first verse, 
that Mr. Pickwick held up his hand in a listening 
attitude, and said, as soon as silence vtjas restored — 
• " Hiish 1 I beg your pardon. 1 thought 1 heard 
somebody calling from up stairs." 

A profound silence immediately ensued; and 
Mr. Bob Sawyer was observed to turn pale. 

"I think 1 hear it now," said Mr. Pickwick. 
" Have the goodness to open the door." 

The door was no sooner opened than all* doubt 
on the subject was removed. 

" Mr. Sawyer — Mr. Sawyer " — screamed a 
voice from the two-pair landing. 

" It's my landlady ,^^ said Bob Sawyer, looking 
round him with great dismay. « Yes, Mrs. Raddle.^ 

"What do you mean by this, Mr. Sawyer?" 
replied the voice, with great shrillness and rapidity 
of utterance. " Ain't it enough to be swindled out 
of one's rent, and money lent out of pocket be- 
sides, and abused and insulted by your friends that 
dares to call themselves men, without having the 
house turned out of window, and noise enough made 
to bring the fire-engines here, at two o'clock in the 
morning ? — Turn them wretches away." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourselves," said 
the voice of Mr. Raddle, which appeared to pro- 
ceed from beneath some distant bed-clothes. 

" Ashamed of themselves !" said Mrsi Raddle^ 
" Why don't you go down and knock *em every 
one down stairs ? you would, if you was a man." 

<* I shQuld if I was a dozen men, my dear," re- 
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plied Mr. Raddle, pacifically, ^* but they've rather 
the advantage of me in numbers, my dean" 

V ^6^' y^^ coward T' replied Mrs. Raddle» with 
supreme contempt. " Do you mean to turn them 
wretches out, or not, Mr. Sawyer ?" 

r "They're going, Mrs. Raddle, they're going," 
said the miserable Bob. " 1 am afraid you'd bet- 
ter go," said Mr. Bob Sawyer to his friends. " I 
ihou^ht you were making too much noise." 

**It's a very unfortunate thing," said the prim 
man. "Just as we were getting so comfortable 
too!" The fact was, that the prim man was just 
IjM&ginning to have a dawning recollection of the 
story be had forgotten. 

** It's hardly to be borne," said the prim man, 
looking round, " Hardly to be borne, is it ?" 

"Not to be endured," replied. Jack Hopkins; 
" let's have the other verse. Bob ; come, here goes." 

"No, no. Jack, don't," interposed Bob SawyeK^ 
" it's a capital song, but I am afraid we had better 
ixoi have the other verse. They are very violent 
people, the people of the house." 

" Shall 1 step up stairs,^ and pitch into the land- 
. lord?"' inquired Hopkins, "or keep oa ringing the 
bell, or go and groan on tl^e staircase T You, coay 
command me, Bojb." 

"I am very much indebted to you for your 
friendship and good nature, Hopkins," said the 
wretched Mr. Bob Sawyer, "but I think the best 
plain to avoid any farther dispute is for us to bi^eak 
up at once." 

•* Now, Mr. Sawyer," screamed the shrill voice 
of Mrs. Raddle, "are them brutes going?" 

" They're only looking for their hats, Mrs. Rad- 
dle," said Bob ; " they are going directly." 

" Going !" said Mrs. Raddle, thrusting her nights 
c«p over the bannisters just as Mr.Pickwickt fol- 
lowed by Mf. Tupman, emerged from th&sittine- 
l^oom, " Going ! What did they ever come fo^ f" 
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« My dear ma'am," remonstrated Mr. Pickwick, 
looking up. 

" Get along witii. you, you 6ld wretch !" replied 
Mrs. Raddle, hastily withdrawing her night-capr 
"Old enough to be his grandfather, you villinl 
You're worse than any of 'em." 

Mr. Pickwick found it in vain to protest his in- 
nocence, so hurried down stairs into the street, 
whither he was closely followed by Mr. Tupman, 
- Mr. Winkle, 'and Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. Ben Allen, 
who \iras dismally depressed with spirits and agi-. 
tation„ accompanied them, as far as London Bridge, 
and in the course of the walk confided to Mr* 
Winkle, as an especially sensible person to intrust 
the secret to, that he was resolved to cut the throat 
of any gentleman except Mr. Bob Sawyer who 
should aspire to the afiections of his sister Arabella. 
Having expressed his detei-mination to perform 
this painful duty of a brother with proper firmness, 
he burst into tears^ knocked his hat over his eyes, 
and, makins the best of his way back, knocked 
double knocks at the door of the Borough Market, 
and took short naps on the steps alternately, till 
day-break, under the firm impression that he lived 
there, and had forgotten the key. 

The visiters having all departed, in compliance 
with the rather pressing request of Mrs. Raddle, 
the luckless Mr. Bob Sawyer was left alone, to 
meditate on the probable events of the morrow? antj. 
the pleasures of the evening. 



16* 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

MR. WELLER THE ELDER DELIVERS SOME CRITICAL SEN*-. 
TIMENTS RESPECTING LITER AR7 COMPOSITION; AUD, 
ASSISTED BY HIS SON SAMUEL, PATS A SMALL INSTAL- 
MENT OF RETALIATION TO. THB ACCOUNT OP THB 
HJ^VEREND GENTLEMAN WITH XB^ R^D^lfoSE. 

The morning of the thirteenth of February, wbich 
the readers of this authentic narrative know, as^ 
well as we dp, to have been the day immediately 
preceding that which was appointed for the trial 
of Mrs. Bardeil's action^ was a busy time for Mr. 
Samuel Weiler, who was perpetually engaged in 
travelling from the George and Vulture to Mr. 
Perker's chambers and back again^ froln^and be^ 
tweea the hours of nine o'clock in the morning and 
^o in the afternoon, both inclusive., Not that 
there was any thing whatever to be done, for the 
consultation had takcQ place, and the course of 
proceeding to be adopted, had been finally deter- 
mined on, but Mr. Pickwick being in a mpst ex- 
treme state of excitement^ persevered in constantly 
pending small notes to his attorney, merely con- 
taining the inquiry, " Dear Perker— Is all gpuig on 
wdl?" to\riiich Mr. PerkQr invariably forwarded 
the reply, " liear Pickwick-™-As well as possible;" 
the fact being, as we hav9 ahready hioted„ ihaX 
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there was nothing whatever to go on, either well 
or ill, until the sitting of the court on the following 
morning. 

But people who go voluntarily to* law, or are 
token forcibly thef e, for the fifst time, niay be al- 
lowed to labour under some temporary irritatiba 
and anxiety : and. Sam, with a due allowance for 
the frailties, of human nature, obeyed all his mas- 
ter*§ behestsL witjh that imperturbable good humour 
aod unruffled composure, which formed one of his 
most striking and amiable characteristics. 

Sam had solaced^ himself with a mpst agreeable 
little dinner, and was waiting at the bar for the 
glass oCwarm mixture in which Mr. Pickwick had 
requested him to drown the fatigues of his morn- 
ing's walks, when a young boy of about, thrdte feet 
high, or thereabouts, in a hairy cap and fustian 
overalls, whose garb bespoke a laudable ambitioa 
to attain in time the elevation of an hostler, entered 
the passage of the^ George and Vulture, and looked 
first up the stairs, Snd theaalong the passage, and 
then into the bar, as if in search of somebody to 
whom he bore a commission; whereupon the oar- 
maid, conceiving it not improbable that the said 
commission might be directed to the tea or table 
spoons of the establishment, accosted the boy with, 

" Now, yoSng man, what do yowwant !" 

"Is there any body, here, named Sam?*^ in- 
quired the youth, ip a loud voice oC treble quality, 

« What's the t'other name ?' said Sam Weller, 
looking rounds 

" How should I know ?' briskly replied the young 
gentleman, below the hairy cap. 

" You!re a sharp boy, you ar,e,'* said Mr. Weller; 
« only I wpulda't show that worry fine edge too 
jmuch, if I was yotf, in case any body took it oflE 
What do. you mean by comin^ to a hot-el, aqd ask?- 
ing arter Sajn, vith as much politeness as a. vU4 
Indian r 
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« 'Cos an old gen'lm'n told me to/* replied the 
boy. 

"What old gen'lm'n; inquired Sam, with deep 
disdain. 

« Him as drives a Ipswich coach, and uses oar 
parlour*' — rejoined the boy. He told me yester- 
day momin' to come to the George in Wultur this 
arternoon, and ask for Sam.'' 

<«It's my father, my dear" — said Mr. Weller, . 
turning with an explanatory air to the young lady 
in the. bar; *< blessed if I think he hardly kdOws 
wot my other name is. Veil, young brockiley 
sprout, wot then?" 

« Why then," said the boy, " you was to come to 
him at six o'clock to our 'ouse, 'cos he wants to 
see yyu — Blue Boar, Leaden'all Markit. Shall I 
say you're comin'?" 

** I ou may venture on that 'ere statement^ sir,"^ 
replied Sam. And thus empowered, the young . 
gentleman walked away, awakening all the echoes, 
m George Yard as be did so, with several chastj 
and extremely correct imitations of a drover's > 
whistle, delivered in a tone of peculiar richness 
and volume. 

Mr. Weller having obtained feave of absence 
from Mr. Pickwick, who, in his then state of .excite- 
ment and worry was by no means displeased at 
being left alone, set forth long before the appointed 
hour; and having plenty of lime at his disposal, 
sauntered down as far as the Mansion House^ 
where he paused and contemplated, with a face of 
great tjalmness and philosophy, the numerous cads 
and drivers of short stages wno assemble near that 
famous place of resort, to the great terror and con- 
fusion of the old-lady population of these realms. 
Having loitered here, for half an hour or so, Mr. 
Wfeller turned, and began wending his way to- 
wards Leadenhall Mar^eJ, through a variety of ^ 
by streets and courts. As he was sauntering 
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away his spare time, and stopped to look at almost 
every object that met his gaze, it is by no means 
surprising that Mr. Welier should have palised 
before a smaH stationer's and print-seller's window; 
l>ut without farther explanation it does appear sur- 
prising that his eyes should have no sooner rested 
on certain pictures which were exposed for sale 
therein, than he gave a sudden start, smote his 
right leg with great vehemence, and exclaimed 
with energy, '* If it hadn't been for this, I should 
ha' forgot all about it, till it was too late!" 

The particular picture on which Sam Weller's 
eyes were fixed, as he said this, was a highly co- 
loured representation of a couple of human hearts 
skewered together with autXirrow, cooking before 
a cheerful fire, while a male and female cannibal 
in modern attire, the gentleman being clad in a 
blue coat and white trousers, and the lady in a 
deep red pelisse with a parasol of the same, werQ 
approachitig the meal with hungry eyes, up a ser- 
pentine gravel path leading thereunto. A de- 
cidedly indelicate young gentleman, in a pair of 
wings and nothing else, was depicted as superin- 
"tending the cooking; a representation of the spire 
of the church in Langham Place, appeared in the 
distance ; and the whole formed a *' valentine," of 
whichj as a written inscription in the window tes- 
tified, there was a large assortment within, which 
the shopkeeper pledged himself to dispose of to his 
countrymen generally, at the reduced rate of one 
and sixpence each. 

"I should ha' forgot h; I should certainly ha* 
forgot it!" said Sam; and so saying, he at once 
stepped into the stationer's shop, and requested to 
be served with a sheet of the best gilt-edged letter- 
paper, and ^ ha^d-nibbed pen which could be war- 
ranted not to splutter. These articles having been 
promptly supplied, he ^liriked on direct towards 
tieadenhall Market at a good round pace, verjr 
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different from his recent lingering one. Looking 
round him, he there beheld a sign-board on which 
the painter's art had delineated something remotely 
resembling a cerulean elephant with an aquiline 
nose in lieu of trunk. Rightly conjecturing that^ 
this was the Blue Boar himself, he stepped into 
the house, and inquired concerning his parent. 

"He won't be here this three quarters of an 
hour or more," said the young lady who superin- 
tended the domestic arrangements of the Blue 
Boar. - 

" Werry good, my dear," replied Sam. " Let 
me have nine penn'orth o' brandy and water luke, 
and the inkstand, will you, miss?" 

The brandy and water luke and the inkstand 
having been carried into the little parlour, and the 
young lady having carefully flattened down the 
coals to prevent their blazing, and carried away 
the poker to preclude^the possibility of the fire- 
being stirred, without the full privity and concur- 
rence of the Blue Boar being first had and ob- 
tained, Sam Weller sat Jiimself down in a box 
near the stove, and pulled out the sheet of gilt- 
edged letter-paper, and the hard-nibbed pen. Then, 
looking carefully at the pen to see that there were 
no hairs in it, and dusting down the table, so that 
there might be no crumbs of bread under the 
paper, Sam tucked up the cuffs of his coat, squared 
his elbows, and composed himself to write. 

To ladies and gentlemen who are not in the 
habit of devoting themselves practically to the 
* science of penmanship, writing a letter is no very 
easy task, it being always considered necessary iri 
such cases for the writer to recline his head on* his 
left arm so as to place his eyes as nearly as possi- 
ble on a level with the paper, and while glancing 
sideways at the letters he is constructing, to form 
with his tongue imaginary characters to corre- 
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the greatest assistance to original composition, re- 
tard in some degree the progress of the writer, 
and Sam' had unconsciously been a full hour and 
a half writing words in small text, smearing out 
wrong letters with his little finger, and putting in 
new ones which required going over very often to 
render them visible through the old blots, when he 
was roused by the opening of the door and the en- 
trance of his parent 

** Veil, Sammy, said the father. 

" Veil, my Prooshan Blue," responded the son, 
laying down his pen. "What's the last bulletin 
about mother-in-law ?" 

" Mrs, Veller passed a worry good night, but is 
uncommon perwerse, and unpleasant this mornin' 
— signed upon oath — 9. Veller, Esquire, Senior. 
That's the last vun as was issued, Sammy," replied 
Mr. Weller, untying his shawL 

" No better yet ?" inquired Sam. 

" All the symptoms aggerawated," replied Mr. 
Weller, shaking his head. "But wot's that, you're 
a -doin' of — pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
— eh Sammy ?" 

" I've d^ne now," said Sam, with slight embar- 
rassment ; " I've befin a writin'." 

« So I see," replied Mr. Weller. " Not to any 
young 'ooinan, I hope, Sammy." 

" Why it's no use a sayin' it ain't," replied Sam, 
. " It's a walentine." 

"A what!" exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently 
horror-stricken by the word. ^ 

" A walentine," replied Sam. •- 

"Samivel, Samivel," said Mr. Weller, in re* 
proachful accents, « I didn't think you'd ha' done 
it. Arter the warnin' you're had o' your father's 
wicious perpensities, arter all Pve said to you upon 
this here werry subject; arter actiwally seein' and 
bein' in the company o^our own mother-in-law, 
vich I should ha' thought wos a moral ksson as no 
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man could ever ha' forgotten to his dyin' day ! I 
didn't think you'd ha' done it, Saramy, I didn't think 
you'd ha'^lone it." These reflections were too nluch 
for the good old man. He raised Sam's tumbler to 
hb lips and drank off its contents. 

" Wot's the matter now!'* said Sam. 

"JJev'r mind, Sammy ,*' replied Mr. Weller, 
" It'll be a worry agonizin' trial to me at my time 
of life, but I'm pretty tough, t^jat's vun consolation, 
as the werry old turkey remarked ven the farmer 
said- he was afeered he should be obliged to kill 
Ijira, for the London market.'*^ 

" Wot'U be a trial T'* inquired Sam. 

" To see. you married, Sammy— to sde you t 
dilluded wictim, and thinkin' in your innocence 
that it's all werry capital," replied Mr. Weller. 
" It's a dreadful trial to a father's feelin's that 'ere, 
Sammy." 

^ " Nonsense," said Sam. (^^ 1 ain^t a goin' to get 
married, don't you fret yourself about thatj I know 
you're a ju^ge o' these things. Order in your pipc»^ 
and I'll read you the letter — there." 

We cannot distinctly say whether it was the 
prospect of the pipe, or the consolatory reflection 
that a fatal disposition to get married ran in the 
family and couldn't be helped, which calmed Mr. 
Weller's feelings, and caused his grief to subside. 
We should be rather disposed to say that the: re-, 
suit was attained by combining the two sources of 
consolation, for he repeated the second in a ]o>y 
tone, vei^ frequently ; ringing the bell mean while, 
to order m the first. He then divested himself of 
his upper coat ; and lighting the pipe and placing 
himself Jn front of the fire with his back towarcS 
it, so that he could feel its full lieat, and recline 
against the mantel-piece at the same time, turned 
towards Sam, and, with a countenance greatly 
mollified by the softeninff influence of tobacco, re* 
quested Ijim to "fire a^l^." 
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y <* * Lovely .'" 

" Stop," said Mr. W^Her, ringing the h^M " A 
double glass o' the inwariable, my dear." 

"Very well, sir," replied the . gjif I ; who with 
great *quicknes» appeared, vanished, returned, and 
disappeared. 

" They seem to know your ways here," observed 
Sam. 

",Fes," replied his father, " I have been here 
befgce, in my time. Gq on, Sammy." 
^'Lovely creetur,'" repeated Sam. 

" 'Tain't in poetry, is it?' interposed the father. 

** No, no," replied Sam. 

<'Werry glad to hear it," skid Mr. Weller. 
"Poetry's unnatural; no man ever talked in poetry, 
'cept a beadle on boxin' day, or Warran's blackin' 
or Rowland's oil, or some o' them low fellows; 
never you let yourself down to talk poetry, my 
boy. Begin again, Sammy." 

Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical so* 
lemnity, and Sam once more commenbed, and read 
as follows. 

" ' Lovely creetur i feel myself a damme^' — ." 

"That ain't proper," said Mr. Weller, taking 
his pipe from his mouth. 

"No; it ain^t damned," observed Sam, holding 
the letter up to the light,'' it's * shamed,'jhere's a 
blot there — * I feel myself ashamed.'" 

" Werry good,'' said Mr. Weller. " Go on." 

"•Feel myself ashamed, and completely cir — ' 
I forget wot this here word is," said Sani, scratch- 
ing his head with, the pen, in vain attempts to re- 
member. 

"Why dott't youJookat it, th^en?" inquired Mr. 
Weller. 
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"So lam a iookin' at it, replied Sam, "but 
there's another bjot: here's a *c/ and a «i,' and 
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" Circumwented, p'raps," suggested Mr. Weller. 
"No it ain't that," said Sam, "circamscribed, 

that's it" 

" That ain't as good a word as circumwented, 
Sammy,'* said Mr. Weller, gravely. 

« Thinic not?" said Sam. 

« Nothin' like it," replied his father. 

"But don't you think it means more?" inquired 

" Veil, p'raps it is a more tenderer word," said 
Mr. Weller, after a few moments' reflection. "Go 

on, Sammy." , , • 

" * Feel myself ashamed and completely circum- 
scribed in a dressin' of you, for you are a nice gal 
and nothin' but it' " 

"That's a werry pretty sentiment," said the 
elder Mr. Weller, removing his pipe to make way 
for the remark. 

" Yes, I think it is rayther good," observed Sam, 
highly flattered. 

" Wot I iike in that 'ere style of WTitm'," said 
the elder Mr. Weller, " is, that there ain't no callin' 
names in it,— no Wenuses, nor nolhin' o' that kind ; 
wot's the good o' callin' a young 'ooman a Wenus 
or a angel, Sammy ?" 

"Ah! what, indeed?' replied Sam. 

" You might jist as veil call her a griffin, or a 
unicorn, or a king's arms at once, which is werry 
veil knowm to be a col-lection o' fabulous animals," 
added Mr. Weller. 

" Just as well," replied Sam. 

"Drive on, Sammy," said Mr. Weller. 

Sam complied with the recjuest, and proceeded 
as follows ; his father continuing tp soaoke, with a 
mixed expression of wisdom and complacency, 
which was particularly-edifying. 
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"< Afore I see you I thought all women was 

alike.'" 

" So they are," Observed the. elder Mr. Weller, 
parenthetically. 

" * Bui now," continued Sam, * now I find what 
a reg'fer soft-headed, ink-red'lous turnip I must ha' 
been for there ain't nobody like you though / like 
you better than nothin' at all.' I thought it best 
to make that ray ther strong," said Sam, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam re- 
amed. 

" * So I take the privilidge of the day, Mary, my 
dear — as the gen'l'ngi'n in difficulties did, ven he 
valked out of a Sunday, — to tell you ttat the first 
a^nd only time I see you your likeness was took on 
my iart in much quicker time ^nd brighter co- 
lours than ever a likeness was took by the profeel 
macbeen (which p'r'aps you may have heerd on 
Mary my dear) altho' it does finisn a portrait and 
put the frame and glass on complete with a hook 
at the end to hang it up by and all in two minutes 
and a quarter.' " 

"I am afeerd that werges on the poetical, 
Sammy," said Mr. Weller, dubiously. 

'* No, it don^t," replied Sam, reading on very 
quickly, to avoid contesting the point. 

" * Except of me Mary my dear as your walen- 
tine and think over what I've said. — My dear 
Mary I will now conclude.' That's all," said Sam. 

"That's ray ther a sudden pull up, ain't it, 
Sammy ?' inquired Mr. Weller, 

" Not a bit on it," said Sam ; " she'll vish there 
wos more, and that*^ the ffr^t aa^t o' letter writip'." 

" Well," sai4 Mf. WeUer^ t' tbene^s sometbin' vi 
that 5 and I wish your mother-in-law 'ud only cop- 
duct her ironwersation on the same gei^tepl pripci- 
ple. Ain't you a goin' to ?ign iti" 

"That^s the difficulty,'' mi S^m; «l doR't 
fcoQW what to sign it," 
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" Sign it— V^dlfer,** said the dcfe^ abrVlVirtg pro- 
prietor of that name. 

" Wori*f do," sdid Sam. •* Never sign a 'walen- 
tine with your. own name." 

•' Signit*Pickvh?fe/thcn,said Mr.Weller;**'it'8a 
werry good name, and a easy one to speH.** 

«The werry thing," said Sam. ♦*! coufd end 
with a worse; what do you think?" 

" I don't like if, Sam,'^ rejoined Mr. WeHer. " I 
never know*d a respectable coachman as wrote 
poetry, 'cept one, as made an effectin' copy & 
worses the night afore he wos hung for a highway 
robbery ; and he wos only a^ camberMell man, so 
even that's no rufe." 

But Sanri was not to be dissuaded fr6m the po«- 
etical idea that had occurred to him, so he signed 
the letlei'— 

•* Your lovesick 
Pickwick." 

And having folded it, in a very intricate manner, 
squeezed a down-hill direction in one corner: "To 
Mary, Hoosemaid, at Mr. Nupkin's Mayor's Ips- 
wich, Suffolk ;" and put it into his pocket, wafered, 
and ready for the General Post. This important 
business having been transacted, Mr. Weller the 
elder proceeded to open that, on which he had 
sumn[K)ned his son. 

"The first matter relates to your governor, 
Sammy," said Mr. Welter. " He's a goin* to be 
tried to-morrow, ain't he?" 

" The trial's a comin' on," replied Sam. 

"Veil," said Mr. Weller, "Now I s'ppse hell 
w^int to call some witnesses to speak to his cha- 
racter, or pV'aps to prove a alleybi. I've been a 
turnin' the bas'ness over in my mind, and he may 
make his-self easy, Sammy. I've got some friends 
dsMI db either for him, but my adwice 'ud be this 
here — never mind the character, and stick to the 
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alleybi. Nothing like a alleybi, Sammy, nothing.^ • 
Mr. Weller looked very profound as he delivered 
this legal opinion; and burying his nose in his 
tumbler, winked over the top thereof, at bis as- 
tonished son. 

" Why, what do you mean?" said Sam; "you 
don't think he's a goin' to hb tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, do you ?" 

"That ain't no part of the present con-sidera- 
tfon, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller. "Verever 
he's a goin' to be tried, my boy, a alleybi's the 
thing to get him off. Ve got Tom Vildspark off 
that *ere manslaughter, with a alleybi, ven all the . 
big vigs to a man said as nothing couldn't save 
him. And my 'pinion is, Sammy, that if your go- 
vernor don't prove a alleybi, he'll be what the 
Italians call reg'Iarly flummoxed, and that's all 
about it" 

As the elder Mr. Weller entertained a firm and 
unalterable conviction that the Old Bailey was the 
supreme court of judicature in this country, and 
that its rules and forms of proceeding regulated 
and controlled the practice of all other courts ot 
justice whatsoever, he totally disregarded the as- 
surances and arguments of hisson, tendipg to show 
that the alibi was inadmissible; and vehemently pro- 
tested that Mr. Pickwick was being "vvictimized." 
Finding that it was of no use to discuss the matter 
farther, Sam changed the subject, and inquired 
what the second topic was, on which his revered 
parent wished to consult him. 

" Thai's a pint o' domestic policy, Sammy/' said . 
Mr. Weller. " This here Stiggins— ^' 

"Red-nosed man?' inquired Sam.. 

" The.werry same," replied Mr. Weller*^ "This 
here red-nosed man, Sammy, wisits your mother- 
in-law vith a kindness and constancy as I never see 
equalled. He's sitch a friend o' the family, Sammy, 
17* 
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that ven he's aray fr6m us, he can'f bfe comfort* 
able unless he has somethin' to remember us by/' 

" And I'd give hjm somethin' as 'ud turpentine 
and bees'-vax his memory for the next ten years 
or so, if 1 wos you," interposed Sam. 

** Stop a minute,*' said Mr. Weller j " I was goin' 
to say, he always brin^ now, a flat bottle as holds 
about a pint and a-half, and fills it vith the pine- 
apple rum afore he goes avay." 

« And empties it afore he comes back, I s'pose," 
said Sam. 

*• Clean!" replied Mr. Weller; "never leaves 
nothin' in it but the cork and the smell: trust him 
for that, Sammy. Now these here fellows, my 
boy, are a goin', to-night, to get up the monthly 
meetiii' o' the Brick Lane Branch o* the United 
Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association. 
Your mother-in-law was a goin', Sammy, but she*s 
got the rheumatics, and can't; and I, Sammy, — I've 
cot the the two tickets as wos sent her." Mr. 
Weller communicated this secret with great glee, 
and winked so indefatigably after doing so, that 
Sam began to think he must have got the tic do- 
loureux in his right eye-lid. 

" Well V^ said that young gentleman. 

" Well," continued his progenitor, looking round 
him very cautiously, " yoti and I'll go punctiwal 
to the time. The deputy shepherd won't, Sammy ; 
the deputy shepherd won't." Here Mr. Weller 
was seized with a paroxysm of chuckles, which 
gradually terminated in as near an approach to a 
choke, as an elderly gentleman can, with safety, 
sustain. 

" Well, I never see sitch an old ghost in all my 
born days," exclaimed Sam, rubbing the old gen- 
tleman's back, hard enough to set him on fire 
with the friction. "What are you a laughin' at, 
(BorpilenceT" 

*« Hush ! Sammy,"* said Mr. Weller, k>oking round 
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him with increased cautioiiy and speaking in a 
^hi^per : " Two friends o' mine, as works on the 
Oxford Road, and is up to all kinds o' games, has 
got the deputy shepherd safe in tow, Sammy ; and 
ven he does come to the Ebenezer Junction, (vich 
* he*s sure to do : for they'll see him to the door, 
and shove him in, if necessary) he'll be as far gone 
in rum and water, as ever he wos at the Markis o' 
Granby, Dorkin', and that's not sayin' a little * 
either." And with this, Mr. .Weller once more 
laughed immoderately, and once more relapsed 
into a state of partial sufibcation in consequence. 

Nothing could have been more in accordance 
with Sam Weller's feelings, than the projected ex- 
posure of the real propensities and qualities of the 
red-nosed man; and it being very near the ap- 
pointed hour of meeting, the father and son took 
the way at once to Brick Lane : Sam not forget- 
ting to drop his letter into a general post-office as 
th^ walked along. 

The monthly meetings of the Brick Lane Branch^ 
of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Tempe- 
rance Associfttidn, were held in a large room, plea- 
santly and airify situated at the top of a safe 
and commodious ladder. The president was the 
straight-walking Mr. Anthony Humm, a converted 
fireman, now a schoolmaster, and occasionally an 
itinerant preacher; and the secretary was Mr. 
Jonas Mudge, chandler's shop-keeper, an enthusi- 
astic and disinterested vessel, who sold tea to the 
members. Previous to the commencement of bu- 
siness, the ladies sat upon forms, and drank tea, till 
such time as they considered it expedient toJeave 
off; and a large wooden money-box was conspi- 
cuously placed upon the green baize cloth of the 
business table, behind which the secretary stood, 
und acknowledged, with a gracious smile, every 
addition to the rich v^in pf copper which lay con- 
cealed within. 
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On this particular occasion tbe wonnen drank 
lea to a most alarming extent; greatly to the 
horror of Mr. Weller, senior, who, utterly regard- 
less of all Sam's admonitory nudgings, stared 
about him in every direction wiih the most undis- 
guised astonishment 

** Sammy," whispered Mr. Weller, " if some o' 
these here people don't want tappin' to-morrow 
mornin,' I ain't your father, and that's wot it is. 
Why, this here old lady next me is a drownin' 
herself in tea." 

«<Be quiet, can't you?" murmured Sam. 
« Sam," whispered Mr. Weller, a moment after- 
wards, in a tone of deep^ agitation, " mark my vords, 
my boy: if that 'ere secretary feller keeps on for^ 
only five minutes more, he'll blow himself up with 
toast and water." 

*< Well, let him, if he likes," replied Sam ; " it 
ain't no bis'ness o' yourn.'' 

" If this here lasts much longer, Sammy," said 
Mr. Weller, in the same low voice, "I shall feel it 
my duty, as a human bein', to rise and. address 
the cheer. There's a young 'ooman on the next 
form but two, as has drank nine breakfast cups 
and a half; and she's a sweliin' wisibly before my 
werry eyes." 

TI?ero is little doubt that Mr. Weller would 
have carried his benevolent intention into immedi- 
ate execution, if a great nolse^ occasioned by put^ 
ting up the cups and saucers, had not very for- - 
tunately announced that the tea-drinking was oV^er. 
The crockery having been removed, the table 
with the green baize cover was carried out into the 
centre of the room, and tho business of the evening 
was commenced by a little emphatic man, with a 
bald head, and drab shorts, who suddenly rushed 
up the ladder, at the inuninent peril of snapping 
the two little legs encased in the drab shorts, ana 
said. 
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^^ Ladies aitdig^tleneia^ I. move oiirexcdbBt 
bito4her^ Mr. Anth^nj' Humm^ into tfaeichair.'* 

Tiie htdie9 waved a choice. ooUeotion ef pocket? 
{^mndfeerGbiefs at tbis propeeition; and the impe^ 
t^cms little manJiteraliy moved Mr. Humm into 
tke chair, by taking him l^. the shoulders aiKl 
thrusting hkn into a mahogany frame which bad 
OBce represented that article of furniture. The 
waviifig of handkerohiefs was renewed; and Mr* 
Humtnv who was a sleeky white- faced man, in a, 
perpetual perspiration, bowed, meekty, to the great 
admiration of the females, and formally took hii 
seat. Silence was then prochiimed by the little 
man in the drab sliorts, and Mr. Humm rose and 
said — ^That, with the permission of his Brkk Lane 
Branch brothers and sisters, then and there preseat, 
the secrfelary would read the report of the Brick 
Lane Branch committee;*- a proposition which was 
Again received with a demonstration of pocket- 
handkerchief 

The secretary having sneezed in a very imprea- 
siye manner, and the cough which always seizes 
9n assembly, when any thing particular is going to 
be done, having been duly performed, the follow- 
ing document was read: 

•* REPORT OF THE COMWITTEK OP THE BRICK LANE 
BRANCH or THE UNITED GRAND JUNCTION EBENE- 
ZER TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 

"Your Committee have pursoed their grateful 
labours during the past month, and have the un- 
speakable pleasure of reporting the following ad- 
ditional cases of converts to Temperance. 

"H. Walker, taifor, wife, and two children. 
When in better Circumstances, owns to having 
been in the constant habit of drinking ale and beer; 
says he is not certain whether he did not twice a 
week, for twenty yearsy taste 'dog's nose,' which 
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your cofnmlttee &iJ Jipon inquii^, ta .be cmn- 
pounded of warm, porter, moist tngar, gtn, and 
mitmeg (a groan, a[fid < So it is L- from an elderly 
female.) Is now out of work and pennylessi 
thinks it must be the porter (cheers) or the loss of 
the use of hk right hand; is not certain which, but 
thinks it very likely that, if he had draak aothiog 
but water all his life, his fellow workman would 
never have stuck a rusty needle in him, and there- 
by occasioned his accident (tremendous cheering.) 
Has nothing but cold water to drinks and never 
feels thirsty (great applause.) 

" Betsy Martin, widow, one child and one eye. 
Goes out charing And washing, by the day ; never 
.had more than one eye, but knows her mother 
drank bottled stout, and shouldn't wonder if that 
caused it (immense cheering.) Thinks it not im- 
possible that if she had always abstained from spi- 
rits, she might have had two eyes by this time 
(tremendous applause.) Used, at every place sb^ 
went to, to bave eigliteen pence a day, a pint of 
porter, and a glass of spirits; but since she became 
a member of the Brick Lane Branch, has always 
demanded three and sixpence instead (the an- 
nouncement of this most interesting fact was r^ 
ceived with deafening enthusiasm.) 

" Henry Beller was fiw many years toast-master 
at various corporation dinners, during which time 
he drank a great deal of foreign wine; may some- 
times have carried a bottle or two home with him; 
is not x)uite certain of that, but is sure if he did, 
that he drank tlie contents. Feels very low and 
melancholy, is very feverish, and has a constant 
thirst upon him; thinks it must be the wine he 
used to drink (cheers.) Is out of employ now; and 
never touches a drop of fbreiga wine by any 
chance (tremendous plaudits,) 

^ Thomas Burton is piirveyor of cat'smeat to 
the Lord Mayor apd 8b^i|&, find ^v^ r^tl m^i))- 
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Wa of the Gommcm Coudcit (the aDnouncemei.t of 
tills .geBileman's name wils recetved with breath- 
less ioterest,) Has a wooden leg; finds a wooden 
leg expensive going over the stones ; nsed to wear 
second-hand wooden legs, and drink a glass of hot 
gin and water regularly every night — sometimes 
two (deep sighs.) Found the second-hand wooden 
legs split and rot very quickly; is firmly per- 
jsuaded tliat their constitution was undermined by 
the gin and water (prolonged cheering.) Buys 
new wooden legs ixow, and drinks nothing but 
water and weak tea. The new legs last twice as 
long as.the others used to do, and he attributes this 
solely to his temperate habits (triumphant cheers.") 
Anthony Humm now moved that the assembly 
do regale itself with a song. With a view to their 
rational and moral enjoyment, brother Mordlin had 
adapted the beautiful words of " Who hasn't heard 
of a Jolly Young Waterman?" to the tune of the Old 
Hundredth, which he would request them to join 
him in singing (great applause.) He migh t take that 
opportunity of expressing his firm persuasion that 
the late Mr. Dibdin, seeing the errors of his former 
life, had written that song to show the advantages 
of abstinence. It was a Temperance song (whirl- 
winds of cheers.) The neatness of the interesting 
young man's attire, the dexterity of his feathering, 
the enviable state of mind which enabled h^m, in 
the beautiful words of the poet, tp 

" Row along thinking of nothing at all,*' 

all combined to prove that he must have been a 
water-drinker (cheers.) Oh, what a stale of vir- 
tuous jollity 1 (rapturous cheering.) And what 
was the young man's reward? Let all young men 
present mark this : 

** The nuidens all flock'd to his boat so readily." 
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(Loud cheers, in which ' the Indies joined*) What 
a bright example I The sisterhood^ the maideiiSy 
flocking round 'the young waterman, and urgtnj^ 
him atong the path of duty and of temperance. 
But, was it the maidens of humble life only, who 
soothed, consoled, and supported him 1 No 1 

*< He was always first oars with the fine city ladies." 

(Immense cheering.) The soft sex to a man — 
— he begged pardon, to a female — rallied round the 
young waterman, and turned with disgust from 
the drinker of spirits (cheers.) The Brick liane 
Branch brothers were watermen (cheers and 
laughter.) That room was their boat; that au- 
dience were the maidens; and he (Mr. Anthony 
Humm,) however unworthily, was "first-oars" (un- 
bounded. applause.) 

" Wot does he mean by the soft sex, Sammy?" 
. inquired Mr. Weller, in a whisper. 

** The' womin," said Sam, in the same tone. 
" He ain't far out there, Sammy," replied Mr. 
Weller ; " they must be a soft sex, — a werry soft 
sex, indeed, if they let themselves be gammoned 
by such fellers as him." 

Any farther observations from the indignant old 
gentleman were cut short by the commencement 
of the song, which Mr. Anthony Humm gave out, 
two lines at a time, for the information of such of 
his hearers as were unacquainted with the legend. 
While it was being sung, the little man with the 
drab shorts disappeared; he returned immediately 
on its conclusion, and whispered Mr. Anthony 
Humm, with a face of the deepest importance. 

"My friends," said Mr. Humm, holding up his 
hand in a deprecatory manner, to bespeak the 
silence, of such of the stout old ladies as were yet 
a line or two behind ; " my friends, a delegate 
from the Dorking branch of our society, Brother 
Stiggins, attends below." 
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, Out came the pocket-handkerchiefs again, in 
greater force than ever, for Mr. Stiggins was ex»- 
cessjvely popular among the female constituency 
of Brick Lane. 

" He may approach, I think," said Mr. Humm^ 
looking rpund hini, with a fat smile. " Brother 
Tadger, let him come forth and greet us." 

" The little man in the drab shorts who an*- 
tswered to the name of Brother Tadger, bustled 
down the ladder with great speed, and was imme- 
diately afterwards heard tumbling up with the 
rererend Mr. Stiggins. 

" He's a comin', Sammy," whispered Mr. Wel- 
ler, purple in the countenance with suppressed 
laughter. 

•* DonU say nothin' to me," replied Sam, " for I 
can't bear it. He's close to the door. I hear him 
a-knockin' his head again the lath and piaster 
now." 

As Sam Weller spoke, the little door flew qffen, and 
brother Tadger appeared, closely followed by the 
reverend Mr. Stiggins, who no sooner entered, than 
there was a great clapping of hands, and stamping 
of feet, and flourishing of handkerchiefs; to all of 
which manifestations of delight. Brother Stiggins 
returned no other acknowledgment than staring 
with a wild eye, and a fixed smile, at the extreme 
top of the wick of the candle on the table : sway- 
ing his body to and fro, mean while, in a very un* 
steady and uncertain manner. 

" Are you unwell, brother Stiggins?'* whispered 
Mr. Anthony Humm. 

" I am all right, sir,^' replied Mr. Stiggins, in a 
tone in which ferocity was blended with an ex- 
treme thickness of utterance; ** I am all right, sir." 

" Oh, very well," rejoined Mr. Anthony Humm, 
retreating a few paces. ' 

" I believe no man here has ventured to say that 
I am not all right, sir," said Mn Stiggins. 
18 
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" Oh, certainly not," said Mr. Humm. 

<< I should advise him not 'to, sir ; 1 should ad- 
vise him not," said Mr. Stiggins. 

By this time the audience were perfectly silent, 
and waited with some anxiety for the resumption 
of business. 

" Will you address the meeting, brother ?" said 
Mr. Humm, with a smile of invitation. 

" No, sir," rejoined Mr. Stiggins ; " No, sir. I 
will not, sir." 

The meeting looked at each other with raised 
eye- lids, and a murmur of astonishment ran through 
the room. 

" It's my opinion, sir," said Mr. Stiggins, unbul*- 
toning his coat, and speaking very loudly ; " it^s 
my opinion, sir, that this meeting is drunk, sir. 
Brother Tadger, sir," said Mr. Stiggins, suddenly 
increasing in ferocity, and turning sharp round on 
the little man in the drab shorts, " you are drunk, 
sir." .liVith this, Mr. Stiggins, entertaining a 
praiseworthy desire to promote the sobriety of the 
meeting, and to exclude therefrom all improper 
characters, hit brother Tadger on the summit of 
the nose with such unerring aim, that the drab 
shorts disappeared like a flash of lightning. Bro- 
ther Tadger had been knocked, head first, down 
the ladder. 

Upon this, the women set up a loud and dismal 
screaming; and rushing in small parties before 
their favourite brothers, flung their arms round 
them to preserve them from danger. An instance 
of affection, which had nearly proved fatal to 
Humm, who, being extremely popular, was all but 
suffocated by the crowd of female devotees that 
hung about his neck, and heaped caresses upon 
him ; the greater part of the lights were quickly 
put out, and nothing but noise and confusion rer 
sounded on all sides. 

"Now, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, taking off* 
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bis greaf coat with much deliberation, "just ygu 
step out, and fetch in a watchman." 

" And wot are you a goin' to do, the while V 
inquired Sam, 

•• Never you mind me, Sammy," replied the old 
gentleman ; " I shall ockipj myself in havin' a 
small settlement with that 'ere Stiggins." And 
before Sam could interfere to prevent it, his heroic 
parent had penetrated into a remote corner 5f the 
room, and attacked the reverend Mr. Stiggins with 
manual dexterity. 

" Come off," said Sam. 

"Come on," cried Mr. VVeller; and without 
farther invitation he gave the reverend Mr. Stig- 
gins a preliminary tap on the head, and began 
dancing round him in a buoyant and cork-like 
manner, which, in a gentleman at his time of life, 
was a perfect marvel to behold. 

Finding all remonstrances unavailing, Sam 
pulled his hat firmly on, threw his fatheje coat 
over his arm, and taking the old man round the 
waist, forcibly dragged him down the ladder, and 
into the street; never releasing his hold, or per- 
mitting him to stop, until they reached the corner. 
As they gained it, they could hear the shouts of 
the po*pulace, who were witnessing the removal of 
the reverend Mr. Stiggins to strong lodgings for the 
night, and hear the noise occasioned by the disper- 
sion, in various directions, of the Members of the 
Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction 
JEbenezer Temperance Association. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

IS WHOLLY DSTOTfiD TO A TXTLL AND FArrHrUL Kft- 
PORT or TUB MEMORABLE TRIAL OF BARDfiLL 
AOAtNST PIGRWIOK. 

*• I WONDER whrit the foremnn of the jury, who- 
ever ho'll be, has got for breakfast,*^ said Mr. 
Snodgrass, by way of keeping up a conversation 
on tho eventful morning of the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary. 

«• Ah I" said Perker, «* I hope he^s got a good 
•ne.» • 

" Why soT'^ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

** Highly important — very important, my dear 
sir," replied Porker. " A good, contented, well- 
breakfasted juryman, is a capital thing to get hold 
of. Discontented or^ hungry lury men, my dear sir,^ 
alwtnw find for the plaintiff.''^ 

" Bless my heart,*' said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
very blank;'" what do they do that fort" 

" Why, I don't know,*' replied the little man, 
coolly ; " saves time, I suppose. If it's near dinner^ 
time, the foreman takes out his watoh when tho 
jury have retired, and says, * Dear me, gentlemen, 
ten minutes to five, I declare ! I dine at five, gen- 
tlemen.' « So do J,' says every body else, except 
two men who ought to have dined at three, and 
seem more than half disposed to stand out in con- 
sequence. Tho foreman smiles, and puts up hia^ > 
watch: — *Well, gentlemen, what do we say? — 
plaiaiiff pr de(otxdftDt» geutl^oienT I rathei* t|unl^» 
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SO far as I am concerned, gentlemen, — I say, I 
rather think, — but don't let that influence you — I 
rather think the plaintifF^s the man.' Upon this, two 
or three other men are sure to say that they think 
so too — as of course they do; and then they get 
• oa very unanimously and comfortably. " Ten mi- 
nutes past nine !" said the little man, looking at 
his watch. "Time we were oflfj my dear sir; 
breach of promise trial — court is generally full in 
such cases. You had better ring for a coach, my 
dear sir,, or we shaJI be rather late." 

Mr. Pickwick immediately rang the beir, and a 
coach having been procured, the four Pickwick- 
ians and Mr. Perjter ensconced themselves there- 
in, and drove to Guildhall; Sam Weller, Mr. 
Lowten, and the blue bag, following in a cab. 

" Lowten,," said Perker, when they reached the- 
outer hall of the court, "put Mr. Pickwick'^ 
friends in the students' box ; Mr. Pickwick himself 
had better sit by me. This way, my dear si|-, — this 
w^y ;" and taking Mr. Pickwick by the coat-sleeve, 
the little man led him to the low seat just beneath 
the desks of the King's Counsel, which is construct- 
ed for the convenience of attorneys, who from 
that spot can whisper into the ear of the lead- 
ing counsel in tha case, any instructions that may 
be necessary during the progress of the trial. The 
occupants of this seat are invisible to the great 
body of spectators',. inasmuch as they sit on atnucK 
lower level tlian either the barristers or the au- 
dience, whose seats are raised above the floor. Of 
course they have their backs to both,, and theii;^ 
fences towards the judge. 

" That's the witness-box,. I suppose 7'" said Mr., 
Kpkwick,, pointing to a kind of pulpit, with a. 
brass rail,, on his left hand. 

"That'st the witness-box, my dear sir," replied: 
Perker, disinterring a quantity of papers from the 
blue bag, which, Lowten ha<i jUst deposited at hi** 
feet. 

18* 
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"And IhaV* said Mr. Pickwick^ pointing to a 
couple of enclosed seats on his right, " that's where 
the jurymen sit, is it notP' 

" Tte identical place^ my dear sir^** replied Per- 
ter, tapping the lid of his snuff-box. 

Mr. Pickwick stood up in a state ef great agita- 
tion', and took a glance at the court. There were 
already a pretty large sprinkling of spectators in 
the gallery, and a numerous nrtuster of gentlemea 
in wigs in the barristers'^ seats, who presented, as a 
body, all that pleasing and extensive variety of 
nose and whisker for which the bar of England is so 
justly celebrated. Such of the gentlemen as had got 
a brief to carry, carried it in as conspicuous a man- 
ner as possible, and occasionally scratched their 
noses therewith, to impress the fact Inore strongly 
©n the observation of the spectators. Other gentle- 
men,, who had no briefs to show, carried under 
their arms goodly octavos^ with a red label be- 
hind, alid that under-done-pie-crust-coloured cover,, 
which is technically known as " law calf." Others, 
who had neither briefs nor books, thrust their hands> 
into their pockets, and looked as wise as they con- 
v^iently could ; while others, again, moved here 
and there with great restlessness and earnestness- 
of manner, content to awaken thereby, the admi- 
ration and astonishment of the uninitiated strangers* 
The whole, to the great w6nderment of Mr. Pick- 
wick, were divided into little groups, who were 
chatting and discussing the news of the day in 
the most unfeeling manner possible, — just as if no 
trial at all were coming on. 

A bow from Mr. Phunky, as he entered, and 
took his seat beliind the row appropriated to the 
King's Counsel, attracted Mr. Pickwick's attention;, 
and he had scarcely returned it, when Mr. Ser- 
jeant Snubbin appeared, followed by Mr. Mallard, 
who half hid the Serjeant behind a large crimson 
bag, which he placed on his table, and, after 
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shaking .hands with Perker, withdrew. Then 
there entered two or three mdre Serjeants, and 
among then), one •with a fat body and a red fece,. 
who nodded in a friendly manner to Mr. Serjeant 
Snubbin,^nd said it was a fine morning. 

" Whp's that red-fated man, who said it was a 
fine mortiing, and nodded to o^ur counsel ?" whis* 
pered Mr. Rckwick. 

" Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz," replied Perker. *'He's^ 
opposed to us ; he leads on the other side* That 
gentleman behind him, is Mr. Skimpiir, his junior."^ 

Mr. Pickwick was just on the point of inqmring,. 
with great, abhorrence of the man^s cold-blooded 
villany, how Mr. Serjeant Buzfui^ who was coun- 
sel for the opposite party, dared to presume to tell 
Mr. Serjeaht Snub^bin, who was counsel for him, 
that it was a fine morning, — when he was inter- 
rupted by a general rising of the barristers, and a 
loud'cry of " silence P' froca the officers of the court* 
Looking round, he found that this was caused by 
the entrance of the judge. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigb (who sat m the absence 
of the Chief Justice, occasioned by indisposition,) 
was a most particularly short man, and so fat^ • 
that he seemed all face and waistcoat. He rolled 
in, upon two little turned legs, and having bobbed 
gravely to the bar, who bobbed gravely to him, 
put his little legs underneath his table, and his tittle 
three cornered bat upon it^ and when Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh had done this, ail you could see of hin^ 
was two queer little eyes, one broad pink face, 
and somewhere about half of a big and very comi- 
cal-looking wig* 

The j'udge had no sooner taken his seat, than^ 
the officer on the £oor of the cowrt called eut « Si- 
lence P' in a commanding tone, upon which another 
officer in the gallery cried " Silence l"^ ki an angry 
manner, whereupon three or four more ushers 
shouted " Silence I'' in a voice of indignant remon- 
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strance. This being done, a gentleman in blacky 
who sat below the judge^ proceeded to call over 
the names of the jury ; and after a great deal of 
bawling, it was discovered that only ten special 
jurynpien were present. Upon this, Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz prayed a tales;, the gentleman in black 
then proceeded to pre& into the special jury two 
of the common jurymen ; and a green grocer and 
a chemist were caught directly. 

" Answer to your names, gentlemen, that you 
may be sworn/' said the gentleman in blacks 
« Richard Upwitch*" 

" Here/' said the green-grocer.. 

« Thomas Groffin." 

« Here," said the chemist 

'♦Take the book* gentlemen.. You shall well 
and truly try — '' 

" I beg this court's pardon,!' said the chemist, 
who was a tall, thin, yellow-visaged man,, "but I 
bope this court will excuse my attendance.*' 

« On what grounds, sir ?' said Mr. Justice Staror 
leigh. 

*» I have DO. assistant,, my lord," said the che- 
mist.. 

"I can't help that, sir," replied' Mr.. J^istice 
Stareleigh. " You should hire one." 

** I can't afford it, my lord," rejoined the che- 
mist 

**Then you ought to-be able to afford it^sir," 
said the judge,, reddening; for Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh's temper bordered on the irritable, and 
brooked not contradiction.. 

" I know I ought to do, if I got on as well as I 
deserved, but I don't, my Iprd," answered the 
chemist 

*^ Swear the gentleman,'^ said the judge, pe- 
remptorily:. 

' The officer had got no: farther than, the " You 
rfiall.well apd truly try," when he was again ia- 
tcrrupted by the chemist.. 
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•*I am to be sworn, my lord, am I?" said the 
chemist. 

** Certainly, sir," replied the testy little jodge- 

"Very well, my lord,'' replied the chemist in 
a resigned manner. "Then there'll be murder 
before this trial's over ; that's all. Swear me if 
you please, sir;" and sworn the chemist was, be- 
lore the judge could find words to utter. 

" I merely wanted to observe, my lord," said 
the chemist, taking his seat with great delibera- 
tion, " that I've left nobody but an errand-boy in 
my shop. He is a very nice boy, my lord, but 
he is not much acquainted with drugs; and I 
know that the prevailing impression on his mind 
is, that Epsom salts means oxalic acid ; and sirup 
of senna, laudanum. That's all, my lord." With 
this, the tall chemist composed himself into a com- 
fortable attitude, and, assuming a pleasant expres- 
sion of countenance, appeared to have prepared 
himself for the worst. 

Mr. Pickwick was regarding the chemist with 
feelings of the deepest horror, when a slight sen- 
sation was perceptible in the body of the court ; 
and immediately afterwards Mrs. Bardell, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Cluppins, was led in, and placed, in 
a drooping state, at the other end of the. seat on 
which Mr. Pickwick sat. An extra-sized um- 
brella was then handed in by Mr. Dodson, and a 
pair of pattens by Mr. Fogg, each of whom had 
prepared a most sympathizing and melancholy 
face for the occasion. Mr5. Sanders then ap- 
peared, leading in Master BardeH. At sight of her 
child, Mrs. Bardell started; suddenly recollecting 
herself, she kissed him in a frantic manner ; and 
then relapsing into a state of hysterical imbecility,, 
the good lady requested to be informed where she 
was. In reply to this, Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. 
Sanders turned their heads away and wept, while 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg entreated the plaintiff to 
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compose herself. Serjeant Buzfuz rubbed his ejes 
very hard with a large white handkerchief^ and 
gave an appealing look towards the jury, while 
the judge was visibly affected, and several of the 
beholders tried to cough down their emotions. 

"Very good notion that, indeed," whispered 
Perker to Mr. Pickvrick. " Capital fellows those 
Dodson and Fogg; excellent ideas of effect, my 
dear sir, excellent.'* 

As Perker spoke, Mrs. Bardell began to re- 
cover by slow degrees, while Mrs. Cli^ppins, after 
a careful survey of Master Bardell's buttons and 
the buttonholes to which they severally belonged, 
placed him on the floor of the court in front of his 
mother, — a commanding position in which he conld 
not fail to awaken the full commiseration and sym- 
pathy of both judge and jury. This was not done 
without considerable opposition, and many tears 
on the part of' the young gentleman himself, who 
had certain inward misgivings that the placing 
him within the full glare of the judge's eye was 
only a formal prelude to his being immediately 
ordered away for instant execution, or for trans- 
portation beyond the seas during the whole term 
of his natural life, at the very least. 

** Bardell and Pickwick,** cried the gentleman 
in black, calling on the case, which stood first on 
the list. 

" I am for the plaintiff, my lord,'* said Mr. Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz^ 

"Who is with you, brother Buzfuz?" said the 
judge. Mr. Skimpia bowed,, to intimate that he 
was. 

" I appear for the defendant, my lord," said Mr. 
Serjeant Snubbin. 

"Any body with you, brother Snubbin?*' in^ 
quired the court. 

"Mr. Phunky, my lord,** replied Serjeant 
SnubbiOf, 
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"Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr. Skimpin for the 
plaintiflT/' said the judge, ivriting down the names 
in his note-book, and reading as he wrote ; " for 
the defendant, Serjeant Snubbin and Mr. Mon- 
key.^' 

** Beg your lordship's pardon, Phunky." 
" Oh, very good, said the judge ; '* I never had 
the pleasure of hearing the gentleman's name be- 
fore." Here Mr. Phunky bowed and smiled, and the 
judge bowed and smiled too, and then Mr. Phunky, 
blushing into the very whites of his eyes, tried to look 
as if he didn't know that every body was gazing 
at him, a thing which no man ever succeeded in 
doing yet, and in all reasonable probability, never 
will. 

" Go on," said the judge. 

The ushers again called silence, and Mr. Skinrv- 
pin proceeded to " open the case ;" and the case 
appeared to have very little inside it when he had 
opened it, for he kept such particulars as he knew, 
completely to himself, and sat down, after a lapse 
of three minutes, leaving the jury in precisely the 
same advanced stage of wisdom as they were in 
before. 

Serjeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty 
and dignity which the grave nature of the proceed- 
ings demanded, and having whispered to Dodson, 
and conferred briefly with Fogg, pulled his gown 
over his shoulders, settled his wig, and addressed 
the jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz began by saying, that never, 
in the whole course of his professional experience 
— ^never, from the very first moment of his apply- 
ing himself to the study and practice of the law — 
had he approached a case with feelings of such 
deep emotion, or with such a heavy sense of the 
responsibility imposed upon him — a responsibility, he 
would say, which he could never have supported, 
were he not buoyed up and sustained by a convic- 
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tion so strong, that it amounted to positive cer- 
tainty that the cause of truth and justice, or, in 
other words, the cause of his much-injured and 
most oppressed client, must prevail with the high- 
minded and intelligent dozen of men whom he now 
saw in that box before him. 

Counsel always begin in this way, because it 
puts the jury on the very best terms with them- 
selves, and makes them think what sharp fellows 
they must be. A visible effect was produced im- 
mediately, several jurymen beginning to take vo- \^ 
luminous notes with the utmost eagerness. 

" You have heard from my learned friend, gen- 
tlemen," — continued Serjeant Buzfuz, well know- 
ing that, from the learned friend alluded to, the 
gentlemen of the jury had heard just nothing at 
all — *' you have heard from my learned friend, gen- 
tlemen, that this is an action for a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, in which the damages are laid' 
at £1500. But you have not heard from my 
learned friend, inasmuch as it did not come within 
my learned friend's province to tell you, what are 
the facts and circumstances of the case. Those 
facts and circumstances, gentlemen, you shall hear 
detailed by me, and proved by the unimpeachable 
female whom I will place in that box before you.^ 

Here Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous 
emphasis on the word " box," smote his table with 
a mighty sound, and glanced at Dodson and Fogg, 
who nodded admiration of the serjeant, and indig- 
nant defiance of the defendant 

" The plainti£^ gentlemen," continued Serjeant 
Buzfuz, in a soft and melancholy voice, '< the plain- 
tiff is a widow ; yes, gentlemen, a widow. The 
late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying, for many years, 
the esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one 
of the guardians of his royal revenues, glided al- 
most imperceptibly from the World to seek else- 
where for that repose and peace which a custom- 
house can never afford." 
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At this pathetic description of the decease of 
Mr. Bardell, who had been knocked on the head 
with a quart-pot in a public-house cellar, the 
learned Serjeant's voice faltered, and he proceeded 
with great emotion — 

" Some time before his death, he had stamped 
bis likeness upon a little boy. With this little boy, 
the only pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. 
Bardell shrunk frqm^ tho world, and courted the 
retirement and tranquillity of Goswell-street; and 
here she placed in her front parlour-window a writ- 
ten placard, bearing this inscription — * Apartments 
furnished for a single gentleman. Inquire within.'" 
Here Serjeant Buzfuz paused, while several gentle- 
men of the jury took a note of the document. 

"There is no date to that, is there, sir 7*^ in- 
quired a juror. 

" There is no date, gentlemen,' replied Serjeant 
Buzfuz; " but I am instructed to say, that it was 
put into the plaintiff's parlour- window just this 
time three years. 1 entreat the attention of the 
jury to ihe wording of this document — * Apart- 
ments furnished for a single gentleman 1' Mrs. Bar- 
dell'js opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were 
derive^ from a long contemplation of the inesti- 
. mable, qualities of her lost husband. She had no 
fear — she had no distrust — sheliad no suspicion — 
all was confidence and reliance. * Mr. Bardell,^ 
said the widow ; * Mr. Bardell was a man of ho- 
nour — Mr. Bardell was a man of his word — Mr. 
Bardell was no deceiver— Mr. Bardell was once a 
single gentleman himself; to single gentlemen I 
look for protection, for assistance, for comfort, and 
for consolation — in single gentlemen 1 shall per- 
petually see something to remind me of what Mr. 
Bardell was, when he first won my young and un- 
tried affections; to a single gentleman, then, shall 
my lodgings be let.' Actuated by this beautiful 
and touching impulse, (among the best impulses of 
19 
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our imperfect nature, gentlemen,) the lonely and 
desolate widow dried her tears, furnished her first 
floor, caught her innocent boy to her maternal bo- 
som, and put the bill up in her parlour- window. 
^Did it rcm«tin there long T No. The serpent was 
on the watch, the train was laid, the mine was 

Sreparing, the sapper and miner was at work, 
lefore the bill had been in the parlour-win- 
dow three days — three days, gentlemen — a being 
erect upon two legs, and bearing all the out- 
ward semblance of a man, and not of a mon- 
ster, knocked at the door of Mrs. BardcU's house. 
He inquired within; he took the lodgings; and 
on the very next day he entered into possession of 
them. This man was Pickwick — Pickwick, the 
defendant." 

Serjeant Buzfuz, who "had proceeded with such 
volubility that his face was perfectly crimson^here 
paused for breath. The silence awoke Mr. Jus- 
tice Stareleigh, who immediately wrote down 
something with a pen without any ink in it, and 
looked unusually profound, io impress the jury 
with the belief that he always thought most deep- 
ly with his eyes shut. Serjeant Buzfuz pro- 
ceeded. 

"Of this man Pickwick I will say little; the 
subject presents but few attractions; and I, gen- 
tlemen, am not the man, nor are you, gentlemen, 
the men, to delight in the contemplation of revoh- 
ing heartlessness, and of systematic villany." 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in 
silence for some time, gave a violent start, as if 
some vague idea of assaulting Serjeant Buzfuz, in 
the august presence of justice and law, suggested 
itself to his mind. An admonitory gesture from 
Perker restrained him, and he listened to the 
learned gentlerpan's continuation with a look of 
indignation^ which contrasted forcibly with the 
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admiring faces pf Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs, San- 
ders. 

" I say systematic villany, gentlemen," said Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, looking through Mr. Pickwick, and 
talking a/ him ; "and when I sny systematic vil- 
lany, let me tell the defendant, Pickwick, if he be 
in court, as 1 am informed he is, that* it would have 
been more decent in Iiim, more becoming, in bet- 
ter judgment and in better taste^ if he had stopped 
away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, that any ges- 
tures of dissent or disapprobation in which he may 
indulge in this court will not go down with you; 
that you will know how to value and how to ap- 
preciate them; and let me tell him farther, as my 
lord will tell you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in the 
discharge of his duly to his dient, is neither to be in- 
timidated nor bullied, nor put down ; and that any 
attempt to do either the one or the other, or the first, 
or the last, will recoil on the head of the attempter, 
be he piaintitT or be he defendant, be his name 
Pickwick, or Noakes, or Sloakes, or Stiles, or 
Brown, or Thompson." 

This little divergence from the subject in hand, 
had of course the intended effect of turning all 
eyes to Mr. Pickwick. Serjeant Buzfuz, having 
partially recovered from the state of moral eleva- 
tion into which be had lashed himself, resumed — 
""I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two 
years Pickwick continued to reside constantly, and 
without interruption or intermission, at Mrs. Bar- 
dell's house. " I shall show you that Mrs. Bardell, 
during the whole of that time, waited on him, at- 
tended to his comforts, cooked his rneals, looked 
out his linen for the washerwoman when it went 
abroad, darned, aired, and prepared it for wear, 
when it came home, and, in short, enjoyed his ful- 
lest trust and confidence. I shall show you that, 
on many occasions, he gave halfpence, and on 
Bome occasions even sixpences, to her little boy ; 
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and I shall prove to you, by a witness whose tes- 
timony it will be impossible for my learned friend 
to weaken or controvert, that on one occasion he 
patted the boy on the head, and, after inquiring 
whether he had won any alley tors or commoneys 
lately (both of which I understand to be a parti- 
cular species of marbles much prized by the youth 
of this town,) made use of this remarkable ex- 
pression — * How should you like to have another 
father?* I shall prove to you farther, gentlemen, 
1 that about a year ago, Pickwick suddenly began 
to absent himself from home, during long Intervals, 
as if with the intention of gradually breaking off 
from my client ; but I shalf show you also, that 
bis resolution was not at that time sufficiently 
strong, or that his better feelings conquered, if bet- 
ter feelings he has— or that the charms and ac- 
complishments of my client prevailed over his un- 
manly intentions, by proving to you, that on one 
occasion, when he returned from the country, he 
distinctly and in terms offered her marriage : pre- 
viously, however, taking special care that there 
should be no witnesses to their solemn contract ; 
and I am in a situation to prove to you, on the 
testimony of three of his own friendsv— most un- 
willing witnesses, gentlemen— -most unwilling wit- 
nesses — that on that morning he was discovered 
by them holding the plaintiff in his arms, and 
soothing her. agitation by his caresses and endear- 
ments." 

A visible impreission was produced upon the 
auditors by this part of the learned scgrjeant's ad- 
dress. Drawing forth two very small scraps of 
paper, he proceeded — 

" And now, gentlemen^ but one word more. Two 
lettys have passed between these parties, letters 
which are admitted to be in the handwriting of 
the defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. 
T^e^ letters, too, bespeak the character of th^ 
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man. They are not open, fervent, eloquent epw- 
ties, brealhini; nolhinfj but the language of affec- 
tionate attachment. Thej are covert, sly, under- 
handed communications, but, fortunately, farmore 
conclusive than if couched in the most glowing 
language and the most poetic imagery^ — letters 
that mu>t be viewed with a cautious and suspi- 
cious eye — letters that were evidently intended at 
the time, by Pickwick, to mislead and delude any 
third parlies into whose hands they might fall. Let 
me read the first: — * GarravvayV, twelve o'clock, 
•—Dear Mrs. B. — Chops and Tomafa sauce. 
Yours, Pickwick.' Gentlemen, what does this 
mean 1 Chops and Tomata sauce. Vours, Pick- 
wick! Chops! Gracious heavens! and Tomata 
sauce \ Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensitive 
and confiding female to be trifled away, by such 
shallow artifices as these? The next has no date 
whatever, which is in itself suspicious. — * Dear Mrs. 
B., I shall not be at home till to-morrovv. Slow 
coach.' And then follows this very remarkable 
expression — *Doji't trouble yourself about the 
warming-pan.' The warming-pan ! Why, gentle- 
men, who does trouble himself about a w^arming- 
pan V When was the peace of mind of man or 
woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, 
which is in ilself a harmless, a ueefuF, and, I will 
add, gentlemen, a comfortinf]r article of domestic fur- 
niture "PWhy is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated 
. not to agitate herself about this warming-pan, unless 
(as is no doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden 
fire — a mere substitute for some endearing word or 
promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system of cor- 
respondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with 
a view to his contemplated desertion, and which 
I am not in a condition to explain ?^And what does 
this allusion to the slow coach meant Fcrr aopht 
I know, it may be a reference to Pickwick him- 
self, who has most unquestionably been a crimi- 
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nally slow coach during the whole of this transact 
tion, but whose speed will now be very unexpect- 
edly accelerated, and whose wheels, gentlemen, as 
he will find to his cost, will very soon be greased 
by you !" 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz paused in this place, to see 
whether the jury smiled at his joke; but as no- 
body took it but the green grocer, whose sensi- 
tiveness on the subject was very probably occa- 
sioned by his having subjected a chaise-cart to 
the process in question on that identical morning, 
the learned serjeant considered it advisable to un- 
dergo a slight relapse into the dismals before he 
concluded. 

/^ *' But enough of this, gentlemen," said Mr. Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz; "it is difficult to smile with an 
aching heart; it is ill jesting when our deepest 
sympathies are awakened. My client's hopes and 
prospects are ruined, and it is no figure of speech 
to say that her occupation is gone indeed. The 
bill is down — but there is no tenant. Eligible sin- 
gle gentlemen pass and repass — but there is no 
invitation for them to inquire v^ithin, or without- 
All is gloom and silence in the house ; even the 
voice of the child is hushed ; his infant sports are 
disregarded when his mother weeps; his * alley 
tors' and his *commoneys^ arealike neglected; 
he forgets the long-familiar cry of * knuckle down/ 
j^nd at tip-cheese, or odd and even, his hand is out. 
But Pickwick,. gentlemen, Pickwick, the ruthless 
destroyer of this domestic oasis in the desert of 
Goswell-street — Pickwick, who has choked up 
the well, and thuown ashes on^ the sward — Pick- 
wick, who comes before you to day with his heart- 
less tomata sauce and warming-pans — Pickwick 
still rears his head with unblushing effrontery, and 
gazes without a sigh on the ruin he has made. 
Damages, gentlemen — heavy damages is the only 
punishment with which you can visit him.; the; 
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only recompense you can award to my client. And 
for those damages she now appeals to an enligh- 
tened, a high-minded, a right-feeling, a conscien- 
tious, a dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contem- 
plative jury of her civilized countrymen.'^ With 
this Beautiful peroration, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz sat 
down, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh woke up. 

" Call Elizabeth Cluppins,^' said Serjeant Buz- 
fuz, rising a minute afterwards, with renewed 
vigour. 

'^ The nearest usher called for Elizabeth Tuppins; 
another one, at a little distance off, demanded 
Elizabeth Jupkins ; and a third rushed in a breath- 
less state into King-street, and screamed for Eliza- 
beth Muffins till he was hoarse. 

Mean while Mrs. Cluppins, with the combined 
assistance of Mrs. Bardell, Mrs. Sanders, Mr. Dod- 
son, and Mr. Fogg, was hoisted into the witness- 
box ; and when she was safely perched on the top 
step, Mrs. Bardell stood on the bottom one, with 
the pocket-handkerchief and pattens in one hand, 
and a glass bottle that might hold about a quarter 
of. a pint of smelling salts in the other, ready for 
any emergency. Mrs. Sanders, whose eyes were 
intently fixed on the judge's face, planted herself 
close by, with the large umbrella: keeping her 
right thumb pressed on the spring with an earnest 
countenance, as if she were fully prepared to put 
it up at a moment's notice. 

*< Mrs. Cluppins,'^ said Serjeant Buzfuz, " pray 
compose yourself, ma'am ;^' and, of course, direct- 
ly Mrs. Cluppins was desired to compose herself: 
she sobbed with increased vehemence, and gave 
divers alarming manifestations of an approaching 
fainting fit, or, as she afterwards said, of her feel- 
ings being too many for her. 
' "Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins?" said Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, after a few unimportant questions — 
** do you recollect being in Mrs. Bardell's back one 
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[)air of stairs, on one particular morning in July 
ast, when she was dusting Mr. Pickwifck's apart- 
ment 1" % 

<*Yes, my lord and jury, I do," replied Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

"Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first- 
floor front, I believe?" 

" Yes, it were, sir," repKed Mrs. Cluppins. 

'*What were you doing in the back room^ 
ma'am? inquired the little judge." 

" My lord and jury," said Mrs. Cluppins, with 
interesting agitation, " I will not deceive you." 

"You had belter not, ma'am/' said the little 
judge. 

"I was there," resumed Mrs. Quppins, ** unbe- 
known to Mi-s. Bardell; I had been out with a little 
basket, gentlemen, to buy three pound of red kid- 
ney pertaties, which was three pound tuppense 
ha'penny, when 1 see Mrs. Bardell's street door on 
the jar." 

"On the what?' exclaimed the little judge. 

"Partly open, my lord," said Serjeant Snub- 
,b]n. 

" She said on the jar," said the little judge,, with 
a cunning look. 

"It's ail the same, my lord," said Serjean^t 
Snubbin. The little judge looked doubtful,* and 
said he'd make a note of it* ' Mrs. Cluppins then 
resumed — 

" I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good morn- 
in', and went in a permiscuous manner up stairy> 
and into the back room. Gentlemen, there Wa» 
the sound of voices in the front room, and — " 

"And you tistened,.! believe, Mrs. Cluppins,'' 
said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

"Beggin' your pardon, sir," replied Mrs. Clup- 
pins, in a majestic manner, "I would scorn the 
haction. The voices was very loud, sir, and 
fioccQd themselves upon my ear." 
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^Well, Mrs. Cluppios, you were not listeniog, 
but yoy heard the voices. Was ooe of those voices 
Mr. Pickwick's?" 
" Yes, it were, sir." 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that 
Mr. Pickwick addressed himself to Mrs. B^rdel), 
repeated by slow degrees, and by dint of many 
questions, the conversations with which our readers 
are already acquainted. 

' The jury looked suspicious, and Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz smiled and sat down. They looked positively 
awful when Serjeant Snubbin intimated that he 
Aould not cross-examine the witness, for Mr. 
Pickwick wished it to be distinctly stated that it 
was due to her to say, that her account was in 
substance correct 

Mrs. Cluppins having once broken the ice, thought 
it a very favourable opportunity of entering into a 
short dissertation on her own domestic affairs; so 
she straitvvay proceeded to inform the court that 
she was the mother of eight children at that pre- 
sent speaking, and that she entertained confident 
expectations of presenting Mr. Cluppins with a 
;iinth, somewhere about that day six months. At 
this interesting point, the little judge interposed 
most irascibly ; and the effect of the interposition 
was, that both the worthy lady and Mrs. Sanders 
were politely taken out of court, under the escort 
of Mr. Jackson, without farther parley. 
^ "Nathaniel Winkle," said Mr. Skimpin. 

*' Here !" ' replied a feeble voice. And Mr. 
Winkle entered the witness-box, and having been 
duly sworn, bowed to the judge with considerable 
deference. 

^* Don't look at me, sir," said the judge, sharply, 
in acknowledgment of ttie salute; "look at the 
jury." 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at 
the place where he thought it most probable; the 
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jury might be; for seeing any thing in his then 
state of intellectual complication was wholly out of 
the question. 

Mr. Winkle was ihen examined by Mr. Skimpin, 
who, being a promising young man of two or three 
and forty, was of course anxious to confuse a wit- 
ness who was notoriously pi-edisposed in favour -of 
the other side, as much as he could. 

" Now, sir," said Mr. Skimpin, " have the good- 
ness to let his lordship and the jury know what 
your name is, will you ?" And Mr. Skimpin in- 
clined his head on one side to listen with great 
sharpness to the answer, and glanced at the jury 
mean while, as if to imply that he rather expected 
Mr. Winkle's natural taste for perjury would in- 
duce him to give some name which did not belong 
to him. 

** Winkle," replied the witness. 

" What's your Christian name, sir?" angrily in- 
quired the little judge. 

"Nathaniel, sir.'* 

** Daniel, — any other name?' 

"Nathaniel, sir — my lord, I mean." 

"Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel?" 

"No, my lord, only Nathaniel — not Daniel at 
all." 

" What did you tell me it was Daniel fop, Iben^ 
sir?" inquired the judge. 

"I didn't, my lord," replied Mr. Winkle, 

" You did, sir," replied the judge, with a severe 
frown. " How could I have got Daniel on my 
notes, unless you told me so, sir 1" 

This angument was, of course, unanswerable. 

" Mr. Winkle has rather a short memory, my 
lord," interposed Mr. Skimpin, with another 
glance at the jury. " We shall find naeans to re- 
fresh it before we have quite done with bim, I 
dare say." 

" You had better be careful, sir," said the liitle 
Judge, with a sinister look at the witness^ 
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Poor Mr. Winkle bowed, and endeavoured to 
feign an easiness of manner, which, in his then 
state of confusion, gave him rather the air of a 
disconcerted pickpocket. * 

" Now, Mr. Winkle," said Mr. Skimpin, " attend 
to me, if you please, sir ; and Jet me recommend 

!cou, for your own sake, to bear in mind his 
ordship's inji^nctions to be careful. I believe you 
are a particulai- friend of Mr. Pickwick, the de- 
fendant, are you not." 

" I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I 
recollect at (his moment, nearly — *' 

" Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. 
Are you, or are you not, a particular friend of the 
defendant's?" 

" I was just about to say, that — " 

" Will you, or will you not, answer my question, 
sir?" 

"If you don't answer the question, you'll be 
committed, sir," interposed the little judge, look- 
ing over Ws note-book. 

" Come, sir," said Mr. Skimpin, " yes or no, if 
you please." 

"Yes, I am," replied Mr. Winkle. 

" Yes, you are. And why couldn't you say that 
at once, sir? Perhaps vou know the plaintiff too — 
eh, Mr. Winkle?" 

" I don't know her ; Pve seen her." 

" Oh, you don't know her, but you've seen her? 
Now, have the goodness to tell the gentlemen of 
the jury what you mean by /Aa/, Mr. Winkle." 

" I mean that I am not intimate with her, but 
that I have seen her when I went to call on Mr. 
Pickwick, in Goswell-street." 

" How often have you seen her, sir ?" 

"How often?" 

" Yes, Mr. Winkle, how often? Fll repeat the 
question for you a dozen times, if you require it, 
sir." ( And the learned gentlemian, with a firm and 
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jsteady frown, placed his hands on his hips, and 
smiled suspiciously to the jury. / 

On this question there arose the edifying brow- 
beating, custoDDary on such points. First of all, 
Mr. Winkle said it was quite impossible for him to 
- say how many times he had seen Mrs, Bard^ll. 
Then he was asked if he had seen her twenty 
times, to which he replied, "Certainly, — more 
than that." And then he was asked whether l^e 
hadn't seen her a hundred times — whether he 
couldn't swear he had seen her more than fifty 
times — whether he didn't know that he had seen 
her at least seventy-five times, and so forth (^'the 
satisfactory conclusion which was arrived at, at 
last, being — that he had better take care of himself, 
and mind what he was about. The witness having 
been by these means reduced to the requisite ebb 
of nervous perplexity, the examination was con- 
tinued as follows — / 

" Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you .remember calling 
on the defendant Pickwick at these apartments in 
the plaintiflT's house in Goswell-street, on one par- 
ticular morning, in the month of July last?" 

"Yes, I do." 

" Were you accompanied on that occasion by a 
friend of the name of Tupman, and another of the 
name of Snodgrass ?" 

"Yes, I wasf 

" Are they here ?" 

" Yes, they are"— replied Mr. Winkle, looking 
very earnestly towards the spot where his friends 
were stationed. ' 

" Pray attend to me, Mr. Winkle, and never 
mind your friends"— said Mr. Skimpin, with an- 
other expressive look at the jury. " They must 
tell their stories without any previous consultation 
with you, if none has yet taken place (another look 
at the jury.) Now, sir, telt the gentlemen of the 
jury what you saw on entering the defendant's 
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room, on this particular morning. Come; out 
with it, sir ; w^e must have it, sooner or lafter.^' 

" The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the 
plaintiff in his arms, with his hands clasping her 
waist,'' replied Mr. Winkle with natural hesita*. 
tion, " and the plaintiff appeared to have fainted 
away." 

" Did you bear the defendant say any thing ?" 

"I heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good crea*- 
ture, and I heard him ask her to compose herself, 
for what a situation it was, if any body should 
come, or words to that effect." 

" Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more ques- 
tion to ask you, and 1 beg you to bear in mind his 
lordship's caution. Will you undertake to swear . 
that Pickwick, the defendant, did not say on the 
occasion in question — ^*My dear Mrs. Bardell, 
you're a good creature ; compose yourself to this 
situation, for to this situation you must come, or 
words to that effect ?" 

" I— I didn't understand him so, certainly," said 
Mr. Winkle, astounded at this ingenious dove- 
tailing of the few words he had heard. " I was 
on the staircase, and couldn't hear distinctly ; the 
impression on my mind is — " 

** The gentlemen of the jury want none of the 
impressions on your mind, Mr. Winkle, which I 
fear would be of little service to honest, straight- 
forward men," interposed Mr. Skimpin. " lou 
were on the staircase, and didn't distinctly hear ; 
but you will not swear that Pickwick did not 
make use of the expressions I have quoted? Do I 
understand that?'^ 

" No, I will not," replied Mr. Winkle ; and 
dbwn sat Mr. Skimpin with a triumphant counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Pickwick's case had not gone off in so par- 
ticularly happy a manner, up to this point, that it 
could very well afibrd to have any additional sus- 
20 
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picion cast upon it. But as it could afford to be 

f laced irj a rather better light, if possible, Mr.' 
hunky rose for the purpose of getting something 
important out of Mr. Winkle in cross-examina- 
tion. Whether he did get any thing important out 
of him, will immediately appear. 

" I believe, Mr. Winkle," said Mr. Phunky, 
"that Mr. Pickwick is not a young man?" 

"Oh no," replied Mr. Winkle; "old enough to 
be my father?" 

" You have told my learned friend that you 
have known Mr. Pickwick a long time. Had you 
ever any reason to suppose or believe that he was 
about to be married ?" 

"Oh no; certainly not;" replied Mr. Winkle, 
with so much eagerness, that Mr. Phunky ought 
to have got him out of the box with all possible 
despatch. Lawyers hold that there are two kinds 
of particularly bad witnesses, a reluctant witness, 
and a too- willing witness; it was Mr. Winkle's 
fate to figure in both characters. 

" 1 will even go farther tban this, Mr. Winkle," 
continued Mr. Phunky in a most smooth and com- 
placent manner. " Did you ever see any thing 
in Mr. Pickwick's manner and conduct towards 
the opposite sex to induce you to believe that he 
ever contemplated matrimony of late years, in any 
case?" 

"Oh no; certainly not," replied Mr. Winkle. 

" Has his behaviour, when females have been 
in the case, always been that of a man, who, 
having attained a pretty advanced period of life, 
content with his own occupations and amuse- 
ments, treats them only as a father might his 
daughters?" 

"Not the least doubt of it," replied Mr. Winkle, 
in the fulness of his heart. " That is — yes — oh 
yes — certainly." 

" You have never known any thing in his be- 
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J|iaviour towards Mrs.'Bardell, or any other female, 
in the least degree suspicious?' said Mr. Phunky, 
preparing to sit down,, for Serjeant Snubbin was 
winking at him. 

"N-^n — no," replied Mr. Winkle, "except on 
one trifling occasion, which, I have no doubt, 
might be easily explained." 

Now, if the unfortunate Mr. Phunky had sat 
down when Serjeant Snubbin winked at him, or if 
Serjeant Buzfuz had stopped this irregular cross- , 
examination at the outset (which he knew better 
than to do;"observing Mr. Winkle's anxiety, and 
well knowing it would, in all probability, lead to 
something serviceable to him,) this unfortunate 
admission would not have been elicited. The mo- 
ment the words fell from Mr. Winkle's lips, Mr. 
Phunky sat down, and Serjeiint Snubbin rather 
hastily told him he might leave the box, which 
Mr. UVinkle prepared to do with great readiness, 
when Serjeant Buzfuz stopped him. 

" Stay, Mr. Winkle — stay," said Serjeant Buz- 
fuz, ** will your lordship have the goodness to ask 
him, what this one instance of suspicious beha- 
viour towards females on the part of this gentle- 
man, who is old enough to be his father, wasi" 

" You hear what the learned counsel says, sir," 
observed the judge, turning to the miserable and 
agonized Mr. Winkle. "Describe the occasion to 
which you refer." 

" My lord," said Mr. Winkle, trembling with 
anxiety, ** I — Pd rather not." 

" Perhaps so," said the little judge; "but you 
must." 

Amid the profound silence of the whole court, 
Mr. Winkle faltered out, that the trifling circum- 
stance of suspicion was Mr. Pickwick's being 
found in a lady's sleeping apartment at midnight, 
which had terminated, he believed, in the break- 
ing off of the projected marriage of the lady ift 
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question, and led, he knew, to the whole party 
being forcibly carried before George Nupkiril, 
Esq., magistrate and justice of the peace, for the 
borough of Ipswich V* 

-^ "You may leave the box, sir," said Serjeant 
Snubbin. Mr. Winkle did leave the box, and 
rushed with delirious haste to the George and Vul- 
ture, where he was discovered some hours after, 
by 4he waiter, groaning in a hollow and dismal 
manner, with his head buried beneath the sofa 

^ cushions. 

Tracy Tupman, and Augustus Snodgrass, were 
severally called into the box; both corroborated 
the testimony of their unhappy friend; and each 
was driven to the verge of desperation by exces- 
sive badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and exa- 
mined by Serjeant Buzfuz, and cross-examined by 
Serjeant Snubbin. Had always said and believed 
that Mr. Pickwick would marry Mrs. Bardell; knew 
that Mrs. Bardell's being engaged to Mr. Pickwick 
was the current topic of conversation in the neigh- 
bourhood, after the fainting in July; had been told 
it herself by Mrs. Mudberry which kept a mangle, 
an.d Mrs. Bunkin which, clear starched, but did 
not see either Mrs. Mudberry or Mrs. Bunkin in 
court. Had heard Mr. Pickwick ask the little boy 
how he should like to have another father. Did 
not know that Mrs. Bardell was at that time 
keeping compafiy with the baker, but she did 
know that the baker was then a single man and 
is now married. Couldn't swear that Mrs, Bar- 
dell was not very fond of the baker, but should 
think that the baker was not very fond of Mrs, 
Bardell, or he wouldn't have married somebody 
else. Thought Mrs. Bardell fainted away oi^ 
the morning in July, because Mr. Pickwick asked 
her to name the day; knew that she (witness) 
fainted away stone dead when Mr. Sanders aske4 
her to name the day, and believed' tha.t ^v^ry body 
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ses calTed herself a ladj would do the same, under 
similar circumstances. ^Qleard Mr. Pickwiclr ask 
the boy the questioiy about the marbles, but upott 
her oath did not know the difference between an 
alley tor and a com money.! 
• By the Court— ^During the period of her keep- 
ing company with Mr. Sanders had received love 
letters, like other ladies. In the bourse of their 
cori^spondence Mr. Sanders had often called her * 
a " duck," but never " chops" or " tomata saucOi**^ 
He was particularly fond of ducks. Perhaps if he 
. had been as fond of chops and tomata sauce, he 
might have called her that, as a term of affection.. , 

Serjeant Buzfuz now rose with more import* 
ance than he had yet exhibited, if that were pos- 
sible, and vociferated " Call Samuel Weller." 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Wel- 
ler, for Samuel Weller stepped briskly into the box 
the instant his name was pronounced ; and placing^ 
his hat on the floor, and hh arms on the rail, took 
a bird's-eye view of the bar, and a comprehensive 
survey of the bench with a remarkably cheerful 
and lively aspect. 

"What's your name, sir?' inquired the judge. 

" Sam Weller, my lord," replied that gentleman. 

"Do you spell it with a * V or a * W?'" ia- 
^uired the judge. 

"That depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
speller, my lord," replied Sam ; " I never had oc- 
casion to spell it more than once or twice in ray 
Kfe, but I spells it with a *Y.' " 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud^ 
"Quite right, too, Samivel ; quite right. Put ill 
down a we, my lord, put it down a we." 

"Who is that, that dares to address theCourtT'* 
said the little judge, looking up, " Usher." 

« Yes, my lord." 

*< Bring that person here instautly.'* 

** Yes, my lord.*' 

20« 
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But as the usher didn't find the person, he^didh^ 
bring him; and, after a great commotion, all the 
people who had got up to look for the culprit, sat 
down again. The little judge tuhied to the wit- 
ness as soon as his indignation would allow him to 
speak, and said-* 

" Do you know who that was, sir!" 

"I rajrtherjuspect it was my father, my k)rd,^*, 
, replied Sam. - ^ 

" Do you see him. here no^v ^" said the judge. 
•" No, I don'^t, my lord," replied Sam, staring right 
up into the lantern in the roof of the court. 

"If you could have pointed him out, I would have 
committed him instantly," said the judge. [Sam 
bowed his acknowledj^nvents, and turned, with un- 
impaired cheerfulness of countenance, towards Ser- 
jeant Buzfu* 

;*Now, Mr. Weller,'^ said serjeant Biizfuz. 

" Now sir,'^ replied Sam. 

"I believe you are ip the service of Mr. Pick- 
wick, the defendant in this case. Speak up, if you 
please, Mr. Weller.'* 

" 1 mean to speak up, sir," replied Sam; " I am 
in the service o' that 'ere genTman, and a vverry 
good service it. is,'* 

" Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose V^ said 
Sferjeant Buzfuz, with jocularity. 

" Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said 
ven they ordered him three hundred and fifty 
lashes," replied Sam. 

" You must not tell us what the 'soldier, or any 
ot^er man, said, sir," interposed the judge, " it's not 
evidence," 

" Werry good, my lord,*' replied Sam. 

"Do you recollect any thing particular happening 
on the morning when you' were first engaged by the 
defendant, eh, Mr. Weller ?" said Serjieant Buzfuz. 

«< Yes, I do, sir," replied Sam, 

«^Have the goodness to tell the jury wbal it 
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^1 bad a reg'lar new fit out o' clothes that mornin% 
genTmen of the jury," said Sam, •* and that was 
a worry partickler and uncommon circumstance 
vith me in ihpse days." 

Hereupon there was a general laugh ; and the 
little judge, Mookin|^ with an «Bgry countenance 
over bis desk, saUl, '* Yoki had better be carefyl, 
sir." . 

**So Mr. Pickwictsaid at the time,, my lord,"^ 
replied Sam, '^and T was worry careful o' that ere 
suit o' clothes ; worry careful indeed, my lord.'/* 

The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two mi- 
nutes; but Sam's features were so perfectly calm 
ahd serene, that he said nothing, and motioned Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz to proceed. * 

" Do vou mean to telLme, Mr. Weller," said Ser^ 
jeant Buzfuz, folding his arms emf#)aticaJly, and 
turning hailf round to the jury, as if in mute as- * 
surance that he would bother the witness yet — 
" Do you mean to tell r^, Mr. Weller, that you 
?aw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plain- 
tiff in the arms of tiie defendant, whieh you have 
heard described by the witnesses?" 

"Certainly not," replied Sam; ** I wasin the pas- 
sage till they called me up, and then the old lady 
was not there." 

"Now attend, Mr. Weller," saidBerjeant Buzfuz, 
dipping a large pen into the inkstand before him, 
for the purpose of frightening Sam, with a show 
of taking down his answer. "You were in the pas- 
sage and yet saw nothing of what was going for- 
ward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller?" 

"Yes, I have a pair of eyes," replied Sam, "and 
that's just it. If they wos a pair o' patent double 
million magiiifyin'gasnniiscroscopepof hcxtra power, 
p'r'aps I might be able to see through a flight o' - 
stairs and a dic.al door; but bein' only eyes, you see, 
my wision's limited." 
. At this answer,-which was delivered withoutthe 
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slightest app0arance of irritation, and with the most 
complete simplicity and equanimity of manner, the 
spectators tittered, the Utile judge smiled, and Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz looked particularly (3olish. After a 
short consultation with Dodson'^and Fogg, the 
karned serjeant ^ain turned towards Sam, and 
sf^id, with a painful effort to conceal his vexation, 
"'Now, Mr. V^^pller, Pll ask' you a question on 
^nother point, if you please.'^ 

"If you please, sir^" rejoined Sam, with the ut- 
mdfet good- humour. 

"Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's^ 
house, one night in November lastT' 

*^ Oil yes, werry well." 

"Oh you do remember that, Mr." Weller," said 
Serjeant Buzfuz, recovering his spirits, " I thought 
we should gelrat something at last." 
* "I ray ther thought that, too, sir," teplied Sam : 
and at this the spectators tittered again. 

"Wdl; I suppose yov^went up to have a little- 
talk about this trial — eh, Mr. VVeller ?"''said Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, looking knowingly at the jury. 

" I went qp to pay the rent ; but we did get 
talkin' about the trial," replied Sam. 

"Oh you did get a talking about the trial," said 
Serjeant Buzfuz,. brightening up with the anticipa- 
tion of some important dicovery. "Now what 
passed about the trial ; will you have the goodness 
lotellus, Mr. Wellert" 

**^Vith all the pleasure in life, sir," replied 
Sam. " Arter a few unimportant obserwations 
from the two wirtuoiis females as has been exa~ 
mined here to-day, the ladies gets into a very great 
state o' admiration at the honourable conduct of 
Mr. Dodson and Fogg — them two gen'l'men as is 
settin*^ near you now." 'This, of course, drew ge- 
seral attention to Dodson and Fogg, who looked as. 
.virtuous as possible; 

^Tbe attorneys &r the plantifi^^ said Mr. Set- 
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jeanl Buzfuz ; well» they^poke in higfcupraise of the 
honourable conduct of Messrs. Dodson and Eogg, 
the attorneys for the pkintfff, did they V 

*' Yes,'^ said Sam ; " they said what a werry gene- 
rous thing itVas o'* them to have taken up the case 
on spec, and to charge nothin' at all for costs, unless 
they got' em out of Mr. Pickwick." 
" At this^very unexpected reply, the spectators 
tittered again, and Dodson and Fogg, turning very 
red, leant over to Serjeant Buzfuz, and in a hurried 
manner whispered something in his ear. 

** You are quite right," said Serjeant Buzfuz 
aloud, with affected composure. "It's perfectly 
useless, my lord, attempting to get at any evidence 
through the iDopenetrablo stupidity of this witness. 
I will not trouble the court by asking him any 
more questions. Stand down, sir." 

" Would any ttier gen'l'man like to ask me any 
thin'?'' inq^iired^am, taking up his hat, and look- 
ing round most deliberately. 

" Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you," said Serjear^t. 
^nubbin, laugk^v 

" You may go down, sir," said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
waving his hand impatiently. Sam went down 
accordingly, after doing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg's 
case as much harm as he conveniently could, and 
saying just as little respecting JVff. Pickwick as 
might be, which was precisely the object he had 
had in view all along. 

"I have no objection to admit, my lord," said 
Serjeant Snwbbin, " if it will save the examination 
of another witness,, that Mr. Pickwick has retired 
from business, and is a gentleman of considerable 
independent property." 

" Very well," said Serjeant Buzfuz, putting ia 
the two lettei-s for the clerk to read ; "Then ths^t's 
my case, my lord." 

Serjeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on 
t>^hfilf of the defendant; and a very long and a^ 
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very emphatic address he delivered, in which he 
bestowed the highest pos^rble eulogiums on the 
conduct and character of Mr. Pickwick; but in- 
asnnuch as our readers are far better able to form 
a correct estimate of that .gentleman's merits and 
deserts, than Serjeant Snubbin could possibly be, 
we do not feel called upon- to enter at any length 
into th(5 learned gentleman's observatio(|^. He at- 
.tempted to show that tfie letters which had been ex- 
hibite i, merely related to Mr. Pickwick's dinner, 
or to the preparations for receiving htm in his apart- 
ments on his return from some country excursion. 
It is sufficient to add, in general t^As, that he<3id 
the best he could for Mr. Pickv^OTk- and the best, 
as every body knows, on the infaHle authority of 
the old adage, could do np- more. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up, in the old- 
^tab'ished and most approved 0rw. He read as 
much of his notes to the jury ms he fcould deci- 
pher on so short a notice, and made running com- 
ments on the evidence as he wcrA along. If Mrs. 
Bardell was right, it was perfeclljyxlcar Mr. Pick- 
wick was wrong, and if they thought the evidence 
of Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence they would 
believe it, and, if they didn't, why they wouldn't. 
If they were s^istied that a breach of promise of 
marriage had been committed, they would find for 
the plaintiff with such damages as they thought pro- 
per; and if, on the other hand, it appears to them 
that no promise of marriage had ever been given^ 
they would find for the defendant with' no da- 
mages at all. The jury then retired to their pri- 
vate room to talk the matter over, and the judge . 
retired to his private room, to refresh himself witii 
a mutton chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed ; the jury 
came back, and the judge was fetched in. Mr. 
Pickwick put on his spectacles, and gazed at the 
foreman with an agitated countenance and a quick- 
ly heating heart* 
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" Gentlemen,", said the^individ«#l in blackj,-"are 
you all agreed upon your verdict!" • •' 

" We are,'^ replied the fofefnan. * . * 

** Do you find for the pliiinlifS gentlemen| op-for 
the defendant?" • 

" For the plaintiff." * 

" With what damages, gentlemen V^ 

" Seven hundred and fifty pounds." 

Mr. Pickwick 'to»k off luf ggectacles, carefully 
wiped the glasses, folded them- into the t:ase, and 
put them in his pocket ; t^en having drawn on his 
gloves with great nicety, and stared at the fore* 
rnan all the wliile, he mechanically followed Mr. 
Perker and the blue bag out of court 

They stopped in a side room while Petker paid 
the court fees; and here Mr. Pickwick was joined 
by his friends. Here, tooi he encountered Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, rubbing their hands witli ^%ry 
token ofoutward satisfaction. 

" Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Pickwick. 
' ' " Well, siij" said Dodson, for self and partner. 

"You imagine you'll get your costs, don't you, 
gentlemeA?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable ; and 
Dodson smiled, and said they'd try. 

" You may try, and try, and try, again, Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg," said Mr. Pick w*!k-» vehement- 
ly ; " but not one farthing of costs or damages do 
you ever get from me, if I spend the rest of my 
existence in a debtor's prison." 

"Ha, ha !" said Dodson, "You'll think better of 
that, before next term, Mr. Pickwick." 

**He, he, he! we'll soon sec about that, Mr. 
- Pickwick," grinned Fogg. 

Speechless with indisnation, Mr. Pickwick al- 
lowed himself to be led oy his solicitor and friends 
to the door, and was there assisted into a hackney- 
coach, which had been fetched for the purpose, by 
the ever watchful Sam Weller. 
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SartT had put up the ^tef>s, and was preparing to 
jump flpon^the box, whea he felt himself gently 
touched on the shoulder ; and, looking round, his 
father ^^od before him.' The old gentleman's 
coilhtenance wore a mougiful expression, as he 
shook his bead gravely and said, in warning ac- 
cents — 

" I know'd what 'ud come o' this here mode o* 
doin' business.* Oh, Sammy, Sammy, vy worn't 
there a alleybi !" 
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I^ACY MONTAGU, 

IM^TWQ HAKDSOME VOLUMES. 

Tta Cofrespondence of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu with 
the Countess of Pomfret, the Countess-of Bute, the Countess of 
Mar, Lady Rich, the. Countess of Bristol, Mr. Wortley, Sir 
James Stewart of Celtness, &c., including upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty Letters, hitherto unpublished: A memoir of die 
Court of George I. by Lady H^ary Wortley Montag^; a sketch 
of the state of parties by Mr. Wortley, and a life of the Autho- 
ress: the whole work illustrated with anecdotes and explanatory 
notei. Edited by Lord Wharndiffe, her great-grandson. 

In this edition the names formerly given only in initials are 
supplied, and the suppressed passages restored, from the origi- 
nal MSS. in the possession of Lord Wharndiffe. 

"We now iMive two very handsome volumes fuUof theacute- 
ness which invariably marks a clever woman's observations on 
human nature, full of smartness, oddity, and wisdom; full of in- 
tensity,' spirit and beauty, and certainly composing no trifling 
addition to that department of literature, *the gay memoir!' 
which foiTiis' the soul of light reading, and furnishes man for 
the dinner table and the drawing room, with every easy grace 
and gpentle reminiscence necessary to make him *a wit among 
lords,' and a very accomplished personage with the delightful 
inhabitants of the Canzou and Turban." — AthensBum, 



ASTORIA: 

OR, 

ANBCDOTES. OP AN ENTERPRISE 

BKVOND THE 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

B.X WASHIIfGTON IRVING. 
* In 2 handsome Vols. 

Ei$tf4!ijrpm the h^rodaeticn. 

<*Xte worfc- 1 befie present to the public, is necessarily of a 
' rambling and somewhat disjointed nature, coiaprising various 
ex^editidns and adventures by land and sea. The facts^ how- 
ever, ¥nll prove toJ)e linked and banded together bjone giand 
scheau^ devised and xx>nductei by a master-spiriti one set of 
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chafacters, also, ooitlnues throaghotit, appeariq^ occasionally, 
though iometknea at kmg mterrals, and the whde enterprise 
vnn& up by % reg^ulat catastrophe; so that the work, ^without 
any labouced attempt at artmcial eoostnictionf actoally pos- 
sesses much of that unity so muth sought after in works of fie- 
tion^ and considered so impdrtant to the interest of erery histo- 
ry." 

"The most finished narrative of a series of adrentures tluit 
ever was written, whether with regard to plan or execution. 
The aiiai^^etnent has all the; art of fiction, y«t wifhout any ap- 
parent sacnfice of truth or exactness; the composition we are 
inclined to rate as the chef d'oaftvre of Wa^hinj^jtoa Inia^^"— 
Lmdm Spec$ator, 

*<The enterprise embraced expedition^ by sea and land; 
which gave rise to various adventures *by flood and field,' that 
fell to U^e lot of the hardy advcaturers who etnbaiked in th«m. 
Their * hair-breadth escapes' — the tJirUHng incidents qt their 
journeying — the sights seen in their travef-the various Zndiaa 
tribes whom they visited— <heir privations and suflTerings^ and 
their own characteristics, as elicited and developed by the cir- 
cumstances into which they fell, form entertainyig episodes 
from the main body of the work, and impart to it the greater 
portion of itsintcrest. - 

The merits of Astoria ar» many and sterKng, and liot the 
least among than Ja^ that it gives, perhaps, a better idea of the 
great fer off West tiian any of its predecessors, which have been 
founded on the same subject; we can therefore commend it as 
a work, not only of great interest^ but of great utilify/* — Dcdly 
Evening FosU 

COMPANION TO ASTOftlA. 

IRVINGTS ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNE- 
VILLE. , 

The Rocky Mountains, or Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures 
in the Far West, digested ftPom the Journal of Capt. B. L. Bon- 
neviHe, of the Army of Uie United States, and ilhistrated from 
various other sources, by Wa^ington Irving, with two large 
ifiaps, in 2 vols, royal 12mo. 

••Following up his 'Astoria,' Mr. Washington trying has, in 
these volumes, penetrated yet further into Bie West, crossed 
the Bocky Mountains, and spread out before us the wild scene- 
ry and perilous adventures which pertain to the tra]^ers, as 
the hunters for peltry are called in those remote apd uncivi- 
Iteed regions." 

*» UnsfHpas^d tft deep interest in the wildest creation of fan- 
Cf, A more atirmngly interesting work hjis not issued from the 
press for many months." — London Sun, 

** Full ^ romance, extremely |>icture8que9 and exciting."— 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The American publisbers embrace this oppor- 
tunity of announcing, that it is the intention of the 
author to bring these papers to a conclusion in ano- 
ther part J making the work complete in FIVE 
PARTS. 

They are most aiaxious that the * Posthumous 
Papers or thp Pickwick Club" should, on its com- 
pletion, assume a more durable form than its pre- 
sent mode of publication will admit : they there- 
fore beg to announce, that arrangements are making 
t3 issue a complete edition in two Vols. 12mo., with 
numerous illustrations by Sam Weller, which will 
not be delayed be\'ond the earliest moment after 
the reception of the last sheets from the author. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IN WHICH MR. flCKWICK THINKS HE HAD BETTER CO 
TO BATH ; AND GOBS ACCOBDINGLY. 

" But surely, my dear sir," said little Perker, as 
he stood in Mr. Pickwick's apartment on (he morn- 
ing after the^rial — " Surely you don't rearlly mean 
-^really and seriously now, and irritation apart*-^ 
that you won't pay these tosts and damages V 

" Not one half-penny," said Mr. PicJ^wick, firm- 
1y ; " not one half-penny." 

" Hooroar for the principle, as the money-lender 
said ven he vouldn't renew the bill," observed Mr. 
Weller, who was clearhig away the breakfast 
things. 

"Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, " have the goodness 
to step down stairs." 

" Cert'nly, sir," replied Mr. Wcller ; and acting 
on Mr. Pickwick's gentle hint, Sam retired. 

« No, Perker," said Mr. Pickwick, with great 
-seriousness of manner, *' my friends here, have en* _ 
deavoured to dissuade me from this determim^tion, 
but without avail I shall employ myself as usual,- 
until the opposite party have the power of issuing 
a legal process of execution against me; and if they 
are vile enough to avail themselves of it, and to ar- 
rest my person, I shall yield myself op with .per- 

part IV. ^ 
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feci cheerfulness and content of heart When can 
they do this?' 

" They can issue execution, my dear sir, for the 
amount of the damages and taxed costs, next term,'' 
replied Perker, "just two months hence, my dear 
sir." 

" Very good," said Mr. Pickwick. *' Until that 
time, my dear fellow, let me hear no more of the 
matter. And now," continued Mr. Pickwick look- 
ing round on his friends with a good-humoured 
smile, and a sparkle in the eye which no specta- 
cles could dim or conceal, " the only question is, 
Where shall we go to next ?" 

Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass were too much 
affected by their friend's heroism to offer any re- 
ply. Mr. Winkle had not yet sufficiently reco- 
vered the recollection of his evidence at (he .trial, 
to make any observation on any subject, so Mr. 
Pickwick paused in vain. 

" Well," said that gentleman, " if you leave me 
to suggest our destination, I say Bath. I think 
none of us have ever been there." 

Nobody had; and as the proposition was warm- 
ly seconded by Perker, who considered it extreme- 
ly probable that if Mr. Pickwick saw a little change 
and gaiety he would be inclined to think better of 
his determination, and worse of a debtor's prison, it 
was carried unanimously : and Sam was at once 
despatched to the White Porse Cellar, to take five 
places by the half-past seven o'clock coach, next 
morning. 

There were just two places to be had inside, and 
just three to be had out; so Sam Weller booked 
lor them all, and having exchanged a few compli- 
ments with the booking-oflice clerk on the subject 
of a pewter half-crown which was tendered him as a 
portion of his " change," walked back to the George 
?n^ Vulture, where he was pretty busily employed 
tm biedtime in reducing clothes and linen into the 
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smallest possible compass, and exerting his mechani- 
cal ^genius in constructing a variety of ingenious 
devices for keeping the lids on boxes which had 
neither locks nor hinges. 

The next was a very unpropitious morning for 
a journey — muggy, damp, and drizzly. The horses 
in the stages, that were going out, and had come 
through the city, were smoking so, that the out- 
side passengers were invisible. The newspaper- 
sellers looked moist and smelt mouldy : the wet ran 
off the hats of the orange-venders as they thrust 
their heads into the coach windows, and diluted 
the insides in a refreshing manner. The Jews with 
the fifty-bladed penknifes shut them up in despair; 
and the men with the pocket-books made pocket- 
books of them. Watch-guards and toasting-forks 
were alike at ?l discount, and pencil cases and 
sponges were a drug in the market 

Leaving Sam Weller to rescue the luggage" from 
the seven or eight porters who flung themselves 
savagely upon it, the moment th^ coach stopped^ 
and finding that they were about twenty nunutes ^ 
too early, Mr. Pickwick and his friends went for 
shelter into the travellers' room — the last resource 
of human dejection. 

The travejlers' room at the White Horse Cfellar^ 
is of course uncomfortable; it would be no travel-* 
ler's room if it were not. It is the. right-hand par- 
lour, into which an aspiring kitchen fire-place ap- 
pears to have walked, accompanied by a rebelliotls 
!)oker, tongs, and shovel. It is divided into boxes 
or the solitary confinement of travellers, and is fur- 
nished with a clock, a looking-glass, and a live 
waiter, which latter article is kept in a small ken- 
nel for washing glasses, in a comer of the apart- 
ment. 

One of these boxes was occupied on this parti- ' 
cular occasion by a stern-eyed fnan of about five- ^ 
and*forty, who had a bald and glossy forehead> ? 
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^ith a good deal of black hair at the sides and 
back of his head, and large black whiskers. He 
was buttoned up to the chin in a brown coat ; and 
: had a large seal-skin travelling cap, and a great-coat 
and cloak lying on the seat beside him. ^ fie looked 
up from his breakfast as Mr. Pickwick entered, 
with a fierce and peremptory air, which was very 
dignified ; and having scrutinized that gentleman 
and his companions to his entire satisfaction, hum- 
med a tune, in a manner which seemed to say that 
he rather suspected somebody wanted to take ad- 
vantage of him, but it wouldn't do. 

" ^'taiter," said the gentleman with the whis- 
kers. 

" Sir ?" replied a man with a dirty complexion, 
and a towel of the same, emerging from the ken- 
nel before mentioned. 
" Some more toast." 
"Tes, sir." 

"Bdttercd toast, mind," said the gentleman, 
fiercely. . ,^ , 

*«D'recftyV»5r," replied the waiter. 

The gentleman with the whiskers hummed a 

tune in th^, same manner as before, and penSing 

tbe^ftrrfwl of the toast, advanced to the front of 

. 4he"fire, and taking his coat tails under his arms] 

looked at 4is boots and ruminated. 

" I wonder whereabouts in Bath this coach pu^ 
up," said Mr. Pickwick, mildly addressing Mr. 
Wmkle. ° 

"Hurri— eh— what's that?" said the strange man. 

"I made an observation to my friend, sir," re- 
plied Mr. Pickwick, always ready to enter into con- 
versation. " I wondered at what house the Bath 
coach put up. Perhaps you can inform me." 

" Are you going to Bath?" said the strange man. 

" I am, sir,'' replied Mr. Pickwick. 

"And those ptffer gentlemen ?" 

*'They are going also," said Mr. Pickwick. 
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"Not inside — You're not going inside," said the 
sfrange man. 

" Not all of us/' said Mr. Pickwick. 

" No, not all of you," said the strange man em- 
phatically. " I've taken two places. If they try 
to squeeze six people into an infernal box that only 
holds four, I'll take. a post-chaise and bring an ac^ 
tion. Vye paid my fare. It won't do; I told the 
clerk when I took my places that it wouldn't do. 
I lino w these things have b«en done. I know they 
are done every day, but I never was done, and I 
never will be. Those who know me best, best 
know it; crush me!" Here the fierce gentleman 
rang the bell with great violence, ana told the 
waiter he'd better bring the toast in five seconds, 
gr he'd know the reason why. 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Pickwick^ " you will 
•How me to observe that this is a very unnecessary 
display of excitement. I have only taken plices * 
inside, for two." ^ 

" 1 am glad to hear it," said the fierce man. " I 
withdraw my expressions. I tendor an apology. 
There's my card. Give me your acquaintance." 

"With great pleasure, sir,'^ replied Mr. Pick- 
wick. " We are to be fellow travellers, aaA I hojje 
we shall find each other's society mutually agree-, 
able." 

'* 1 hope we shall," said the fierce gentleman. 
«*I know we shall. I like your looks; they please 
me. Gentlemen, your hands and names. Know 

me." . , ., 

Of course, an interchange of friendly salutations 
fqllofrved this gracious speech ; and the fierce gen- 
tleman immediately proceeded to inform the friends 
in the same short abrupt jerking sentences, that 
his name was Dowler, that he was going to Bath 
on pleasure, that he was formerly in the army, 
that he had now set up in business as a gentleman, 
that he lived upon the profits, and that the ihdi- 
2*, 
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visual for whom the second place washiaien, war- 
a personage no less illustrious than Mrs. Dowler, 
his lady wife. / 

" She's a fine woman," said Mr. Dowler. " t 
am proud of her. I have reason." 

" I hope I shall have the pleasure of judging," 
said Mr. Picl^wick with a smile. 

" You shall," replied Dowler. " She shall know 
you. She sh'all esteem you. I courted her under 
singular?circumstance?. I won her through a rash 
vow. Thus. I saw her ; I loved her; I proposed ; 
she refused me. — * You love another?' — 'Spare my 
blushes. T—* I know him.' — * You do.' « Very good, 
if he remains here, I'll skin him.'" 

" Why, bless me !" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick in- . 
voluntarily. 

" Did you skin the gentleman, sir?" inquired Mr. 
Winkle, with a very pale foce. 
^ "I wrote him a note. I said it was a painful 
thinff. And so it'Xvas." 

"Certainly," interposed Mr. Winkle. 

" I said I had pledged my word as a gentleman 
to skin him. My character was at stake. I had ' 
no alternative. As an officer in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, I was bound to.4o it. I regretted the neces- 
sity, but it must be done.^ He was open to con- 
yiction. He saw that the rules of the service were 
imperative. He fled. I married her. Here's the 
coach. That's her head." 

As Mr. Dowler concluded, he pointed to a stage 
which had just driven up ; from the open window 
of which, a rather pretty face in a bright blue 
boiinet was looking among. the crowd on the^ve- 
ment, most probably for the rash man himself. 
Mr. Dowler paid his bill and hurried out with his 
travelling-cap, coat, and cloakj and Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends followed to secure their places. 

Mr, Tupman and Mr, Snodgrass had seated 
themselves at the back part of the coach ; Mr. Win- 
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kle had got inside, and Mft Pickwict was^ pre- 
paring to follow him, when Sam Weller came 
up to his master, and whispering in his ear, begged 
to speak to him, with an aii' of the deepest mys- 
tery. 

" Well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, " What's the 
matter now V^ 

" Here's rayiher a rum go, sir," replied Sam. 

" What?" inquired Mn Pickwick.- 

" This here,, sir," rejoined Sam, *< I'm werry 
much afeerd, sir, that the proprietor o' this here 
coach is a playin' some imperence vith us." 

"How is that, Sam?" said Mr. Pickwick; 
"aren't the names down on the way-bill?" 

" The,names is not only down on the vay-bill, 
sir," replied Sstm, **but they've painted vun on 
'em up, on the door o' the coach.'' As Sam spoke, 
he pointed to that par> of the coach door on whicj^ 
the proprietor's name usualfy appears ; and there, 
sure enough, in gilt letters of a goodly size^ was 
the magic name of Pickwick ! 

"Dear me,", exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite 
staggered by the coineidence ; "what a very ex- 
traordinary thing !'* 

" Yes, but that ain't all,"|]ftid Sam, again direct- 
ing his master's attention to the coachrdoor; "not 
'^ content vith writin' upPickvvick, they puts * Moses' 
afoTe it, vich I call addin' insult to injury, as the 
parrot said ven they not only took him from his 
native land, but made him talk the English lang- 
vidge artervards." 

"It's odd enough, certainly, Sam," said Mr. Pick- 
wicks " but if wl stand talking here, wfe shall lose 
our places." 

" Wot, ain't nothin' to be done in consequence,* 
sir .?" exclaimed Sam, perfectly aghast at the cool- 
ness with which Mr. Pickwick prepared to ensconce 
himself inside. 

" Done 1" said Mr. Pickwick. " W^hat should be 
done?" 
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" Aint nobody to be whopped for takin' (his here 
liberty, sir ?" said Mr. Weller, who had expected 
that at least he would have been commissioned to 
challenge the guard and coachman to a pugilis- 
tic encounter on tfie spot.^ 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Pickwick eagerly ; 
" not on any account. Jump up to your seat di- 
rectly." 

"I'm werry much afeerd,*^ muttered Sam to 
himselfnas he turned away, " that somethin -queer's 
come over the governor,- or he'd never ha' stood ^ 
this so quiet. 1 hope that ^ere trial hasn't broken 
his spirit, but it looks bad : Werry bad." Mr. Wel- 
ler snook his head gravely ; and It is worthy of re- 
mark, as an illustration of the manner in which he 
took this circumstance to heart, that he did not 
speak another word* until the ^oach reached the 
Kensington turnpike, which was so long a time for 
%im to remain taciturn, that the fact may be con- 
sidered wholly unp«;ecedented. 

Nothing worthy of special mention occurred 
during the journey. Mr. Dowler related a vari- 
ety of anecdotes, all illustrative of his own personal 
Erowess and desperation^ and appealed to Mrs. 
iDwler in corroboration thereof; when Mrs. Dow- 
ler invariably brought in, in^the form of an appen- 
dix, some remarkable fact or circumstance which 
Mr. Dowler had forgotten, or had perhaps through 
modesty omitted, for the addenda in every instance 
went to show that Mr. Dowler was even a more 
wonderful fellow than he made himself out to be. 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr- Winkle listened with great 
admiration, and at intervals conrersed with Mrs. 
Dowler, who was a very agreeable and fascinating 
person. So, what between Mr. Dowler's stories, 
and Mrs. Dowler's charms, and Mr. Pickwick's 
good humour, and Mr. Winkle's good listening, the 
insides contrived to be very companionable all the 
way. 

The outsides did as outsides always do. They 
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were very cheerful and talkative at the beginning 
of every stage, and very dismal and sleepy in the 
middle, and very bright and wakeful again, towards 
the end. There was one young gentleman in an 
India-rubber cloak, who smoked cigars all day; 
and there was another young gentleman in a parody 
upon a great coat, who lighted a good many, and 
^ feeling obviously unsettled after the second whiff, 
'threw them away when he thought nobody was 
looking, at him. There was a third young man on 
the box who wished to be learned in cattle, and 
an old one behind, who was familiar with farm- 
ing. There was a constant succession of Chris- 
tian names in smock frocks, and white coats, 
who were invited to have a **lift" by the guard, 
and who knew every horse and hostler on the 
road and off it; and there was a dinner which 
would have been cheap at halfta-crown a mouth, 
if any moderate number of mouths could have* 
oat it in the time. And at seven o'clock p. m., Mr. . 
Pickwick and his friends, and Mr. Dowler and 
his wife, respectively retired to their private 
sitting-rooms at the White Hart hotel, opposite 
the great pump room, Bath, where the wait- 
ers, from 4heir costume, mfght be mistaken for 
Westminster boys, only they destroy the illusion 
by behaving thems^elves so much better. 

Breakfast had scarcely been cleared away on 
the succeeding morning, when a waiter brought in 
Mr. Dowler's card, with a request to be aUowed 
permission to introduce a friend. Mr. Dowler at 
once followed up the delivery of the card, by 
bringing himself aiid the friend also. 

The friend was a charming young man of not 
n>uch more than fifty, dressed in a very bright 
blue coat with resplendent buttons, black trousers, 
and the thinnest possible. pair of highly-polished 
boots. A gold eye-glass was suspended from his 
nfcjcby a short broad black riband; a gold snuff« 
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box was lightly clasped in his left hand, gold rings 
innumerable glittered on his fingers, and a large 
diamond pin set in gold glistened in his shirt frill. 
He had a gold watch, and a gold curb chain 
with large gold seals; and he carried a pliant 
ebony cane with a heavy gold top. His linen was 
of the very whitest, finest, and stiflfest ; his wig of 
the glossiest, blackest, and curliest. His snuflf 
was princes' mixture ; bis scent bouquet du roi. 
His features were contracted into a perpetual 
smile; and his teeth were in such perfect order 
that it was difficult at a smarll distance to tell the 
real ones from the false. 

"Mr. Pickwick/' said Dowler; <*^ my friend, An- 
^elo Cyrus EEantam, Esquire, M. C. ' Bantam ; Mr. 
Pickwick. Know each other." 

"Welcome to Ba — ath, sir. Th'is is indeed an 
acquisition. Most welcome to Ba — ath, sir. It 
is long — very long, Mr. Pickwick, since you drank 
the waters. It appears an age, Mr. l^ickwick. 
Re — markable !" 

Such wei^e the expressions with which Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, M; C, ioo\ Mr. Pickwick's 
hand; retaining it in his, meaii time, and shrugging 
up his shoulders with a constant succession of bows, 
as if he really could not make up Jiis mind to the 
trial of letting it go again. 

- " It is a very long time since I drank the waters, 
dfertainly," replied Mr. Pickwick ; " for to the best 
of my knowledge, I was never here before." 

" Never in Ba — ath, Mr. Pickwick !" exclaim- 
ed the Grand Master, letting the hand fall in as- 
tonishment. " Never in Ba— ath ! He ! he ! Mr. 
Pickwick, you are a wag. Not bad, not bad. 
Good, good. He ! he ! he ! Re— markable !" 

** To my shame, I must say that I am perfectly 
serious," rejoined Mr. Pickwick. " I really never 
was here, before." 

'* Oh, I see," exclaimed the Grand Master, look- 
ing extremely pleased; " Yes, yes— good, good — 
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better and better. You are the gentleman of whom 
we have heard. Yes ; we know you, Mr. Pick- 
wick ; we know you.^' 

" The reports of the trial in those confounded 
papers," thought Mr. Pickwick. "They have 
heard all about me." 

" You are the gentleman residing on Clapham 
Green," resumed Bantam, ** who lost the use of his 
limbs from ipiprudently taking cold after port wine 
— who could not be moved in consequence of acute 
suffering, and who had the water from the King's 
Bath bottled at one hundred and three degree^ 
and sent by wagon to his bed-room in town, 
where he bathed, sneezed, and the same day reco- 
vered, yery remarkableJ" 

Mr. Pickwick acknowledged the compliment 
which the supposition implied, but had the self- 
denial to repudiate it, notwithstanding; and taking 
advantage of a moment's silence on the part of the 
M. C, begged to introduce his friends, Mr. Tup- 
man, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass — an intro- 
duction which of course overwhelmed the M. C. 
with delight and honour. 

" Bantam," said Mr. Dowler, " Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends are strangers. They must put 
their names down. Where's the book?'' 

"The register of the distinguished visiters in 
Ba — ath will be at the Pump Room this morning 
at two o'clock," replied the M. C. " Will ymi 
guide our friends to that splendid building, and en- 
able me to procure their autographs?" 

" I will," rejoined Dowler. " This is a long call. 
It's time to go. I shall be here again in an hour. 
Come." 

" This is a ball night," said the M. C, again 
taking Mr. Pickwick's hand, as he rose to go. 
" The ball-nights in Ba— ath are moments snatched 
from Paradise; rendered bewitching by music, 
l^auty, elegance, fashion, etiquette, and — and—- 
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above all, by the absence of trades-people, who are 
quite inconsistent with Paradise, and who have an 
anakamation of themselves at ilie Guildhall every 
fortnight, which is, to say the least, remarkable. 
Good bye, good bye!" and protesting all the way 
down stairs that he was most satished^ and most 
delighted, and most overpowered, and most flat- 
tered, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, M. C, 
stepped into a very elegant chariot ihfU waited at 
the door, and rattled off 

At the appointed hour, Mn Pickwick and his 
friends, escorted by Dowler, repaired to the As- 
sembly Rooms, and wrote their names 'doAvn in 
.he book — an instance of condescension at which 
Angelo Bantam was even more overpowered than 
jefore. Tickets of admission to that evening's as- 
sembly were to have been prepared for the whole 
party, but as they were not ready, Mr. Pickwick 
undertook, despite all the protestations to the coir- 
trary of Angelo Bantam, to send Sam for them at 
ibur o'clock in the afternoon, to the M. Cs. house 
in Queen Square. Having taken a short walk 
through the city, and arrived at the unanimous 
conclusion that Park Street was very mdch like 
the perpendicular streets a man sees in a dream, 
which he cannot get up for the life of him, they 
returned to the White Hart, and despatched Sam 
on the errand to which his master had pledged 
him. 

Sam Weller put on his hat in a very easy and 
graceful rtianner, and thrusting his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets, walked with great deliberation 
to dueen Square, whistling as he went along, 
several of the most popular airs of the day, as ar- 
ranged with entirely new movements for that nobte 
instrument the organ, either mouth or barrel. Ar- 
riving at the number in Queen Square to which he 
had been directed, he left off whistling, and gave a 
'<:heeriul knocks which was instantaneous^ anu 
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swered by a powdered-headed footman in gorgeous 
livery, and symmetrical stature. 

** Is this here Mr.Bantam's, old feller t" inquired 
Sam Weller, nothing abashed by the blaze of 
splendour which burst upon his sight, in the per- 
son of the powdered-headed footman with the gor- 
geous livery. 

** Why, young man?" was the haughty inquiry 
of the powdered-headed footman. 

" 'Cos it i^, jist you step into him with that 'ere 
card, and say Mr. Veller^s a waitin', will you, six- 
. foot?" said Sam. And saying it, he very coolly 
walked into the hall, and sat down. 

The powdered-headed footman slammed the 
door very hard, and scowled very grandly, but 
both the slam and the scowl were lost upon Sam, 
who was regarding a mahogany umbrella stand 
with every outward token of critical approval. 

Apparently his master's reception of the card 
had impressed the powdered- headed footman in 
Sam's favour, for when he came back from de- 
livering it, he smiled in a friendly manner, and said 
that the answer would be ready directly. 

" Werry good," said Sam. " Tell the old gen'- 
Im'n not to put himself in a pesperation. No hurry, 
six-foot. I've had my dinner.^^ 

" You dine early, sir," said the powdered-head- 
ed footman. 

" I find I gets on better at supper when I does," 
replied Sam. 

"Have you been long in Bath, sir?" inquired 
the powdered-headed footman. " I have not had 
the pleasure of hearing of you before." 

" I haven't created any werry surprisin' sensa- 
tion here yet," rejoined Sam, ** for me and the other 
fash'nables only come, last night." 

"Nice place, sir," s^id the powdered-headed 
footman. 

" Seems so," observed Sanu 

1PART IV. 3 
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*" Pleasant society, sir,'* rcfmarked Ae pow- 
dered-headed footman. •* Very agreeable servants^, 
sir." 

*< I should think they wos,^" replied Sam. "Af- 
fable, unaffected, sav-nothin'-to-nobody sort o' fel- 
lers." 

" Oh, very much so, indeed, sir," said the pow- 
dered-headed footman, evidently taking Sam's.Te- 
mark as a high compliment. " Very much so in- 
deed. Do you do any thing in this way, sir'?"Jn- 
quired the tall footman, producing a small snuflP- 
box with a fox's head on the top of it. 

" Not without sneezing," replied Sam; 

« Why it IS difficult, sir, I confess," said the tall 
footman. " It may be done by degrees, sir. Cof- 
fee is thj best practice. I carried coffee, sir, for 
a long time. It looks very like rappee, sit." 

Here a sharp peal at the bell reduced the pow- 
dered-headed footman to the ignominious necessity 
of putting the fox's head in his poCket, and hasten- 
ing with an humble countenance to Mr. Bantam's 
" study." By the by, we scarcely ever knew a 
man who never read or wrote either, who hadn't 
got some small back parlour which he would call a 
study. 

• "There is the answer, sir,*' said the powdered- 
headed footman. " I am afraid you'll find it in- 
conveniently large." 

"Don't mention it," said Sam, taking a letter 
with a small enclosure. " It's just possible as ex- 
hausted natur may manage to sarwive it." 

"I hope we shall meet again, sir," said the 
powdered- headed footman, rubbing his hands, and 
following Sam out to the door-step. 

" You are worry obligin,' sir," replied Sam. 

" Now, don't allow yourself to be fatigued beyond 

your powers, there's a amiable bein'. Consider 

what you owe to society, and don't let your- 

. self be injured by too much work. For the sake 
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•o* yonr feller creeturs, keep yourself as quiet as 
you can ; only think what a toss you would be.** 
With these pathetic words, Sam Weller depart- 
ed. 

" A very singular young man that," said the 
powdered-headed footman, looking after Mr. Wel- 
ler with a countenance which clearly showed be 
could make nothing of him. 

Sam said nothing at all. He winked, shook his 
bead^ smiled, winked again ; and with an expres- 
sion of countenance which, seemed to denote (hat 
ho-^as greatly amused with something or other, 
talked merrily away. 

At precisely twenty minutes before^ight o'clock 
that night, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, the 
Mastser of the Ceremonies^ emerged from his chariot 
9t the door of t^e Assembly Rooms in the same wig, 
iim same teeth, the same eye-glass, the same watch 
"and seals, the same rings, the same shirt-pin, and 
the same cane. The only observable alterations 
in his appearance, were, that he wore a brighter 
blue coat, with a white silk lining, black tights, 
black silk stockings, and pumps, and a white waist- 
coat, and was^ if possible, just a thought more 
«cented. 

Thus attired,* the Master of the Ceremonies, in 
strict discharge of the important duties of his all- 
important office, planted himself in the rooms to 
receive the company. 

fiath being full, the company, and the sixpences 
for tea, poured in, in shoals. In the ball-room, the 
long card room, the octagonal card-room, the stair- 
cases, and the passages, the hum of many voices, 
and the sound of many feet, were perfectly be- 
wildecing. Dresses rustled, feathers waved, lights 
shone,and jewels sparkled. There was the music — 
not of 4he quadrille banci, for it had not yet com- 
menced; but the music of soft tiny footsteps, with 
fxow and then a clear merry laugn — low and geni- 
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tie, but very pleasant to bear in a female voicey. 
\Krb«lher in Bath or elsewbere. Brilliant eyes, 
lighted up with pleasurable expectation, gleamed 
from every side; and look where you would, some 
exquisite form glided gracefully through the throng, 
and was no sooner lost, than it was replaced by 
another as dainty and bewitching. 

In the 'tea-room, and hovering round the card-, 
tables, were a vast number of queer old ladies and 
decrepit old gentlemen, discussing all the smaU. 
talk and scandal of the day, with an evident relish 
and gusto which suflSciently bespoke the intensity 
of the pleasure they derived from the occupation. , 
Mingled witl^these groups were three or four match- 
making mammas, appearing to be wholly absorbed 
by the conversation in which they were taking part, 
but failing not from time to time to cast an anxious 
ndelong glance upon their daughters, who, n^- 
membering the maternal injunction to make the 
best use of their time, had already commenced in- 
cipient flirtations in the mislaying scarfs, putting on 
gloves, setting down cups, and so forth; slight mat-, 
ters apparently, but which may be turned to. 
surprisingly good account by expert practition- 
ers. 

Lounging near the doors, aftd in remote corners, 
were various knots of silly young men, displaying ■ 
every variety of puppyism and stupidity, amusing 
all sensible people near them, with. their folly and 
conceit, and happily thinking themselves the ob-^; 
jects of general admiration — a wise and merciful 
dispensation which no good man will quarrel 
with. 

And lastly, seated on some of the back benches^ 
where t)iey had already taken up their positions, 
for the evening, were divers unmarried ladies past 
their grand climacteric, who, hot dancing because . 
there were no partners for them, and not playing 
cards lest they should be set down as irretrievably 
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single, were ia the favourable situation of being 
ablej' to abuse everj: body without reflecting on 
themselves. In short, they could abuse every body 
because every body was there. It was a scene 
of gaiety, glitter, and show; of richly dressed peo- 
ple-, handsome mirrors, chalked floors, girandoles, 
and wax-.candles ; and in all parts of the scene, 
gliding from spot to spptin silent softness bowing 
obseqi^iously to this party, nodding familiarly to 
that, and smiling ..complacently on all, was the 
sprucely attired person of Angelo Cyrus Bantam^ 
EsquirCj the Master of the Ceremonies. 

" Stop jn the tea-room. Take your sixpenn'orth. 
They lay on hot water, and call it tea. Drink it," 
said Mr. Dowler, in a loud voice, directing Mr. 
Pickwick, who advanced at the head of the little 
p^rty, with Mrs. Dowler on hi§ arm. Into the tea- 
room Mr. Pickwick turned ; and -catching sight of 
him, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his way through 
the crowd, and welcomed him with ecstasy. 

" My dear sir, I am highly honoured, fea — ath 
is favoured. Mrs. Dowler, you embellish the 
rooms. I congratulate you on your feathers. Re — 
markable!" 

" Any body here ?" inquired Dowler, suspicious- 
ly.. 

« Any body 1 The ilUe of Ba— ath. Mr. Pick- 
wick, do you see the lady in the gauze turban?" 

♦* The fat old lady?" inquired Mr. Pickwick, in- 
•ocently. 

"Hush, my dear sir — nobody's .fat or old in 
Ba — ath. That's the Dowager Ladv Snuphan- 
uph.^' 

" Is jt indejcd T" said Mr. Pickwick, % 

" No less a person, I assure you," said the Mas 
ter of .-the. Ceremonies, "Hush. Draw a little 
nearer, .Mr. Pickwick. You see the splendidly 
dressed young manrcoming this way T" 
3* 
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" The one with the long hair, and the particu- 
larly small forehead ?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" The same. The richest young man in Ba — ath 
at this moment. Young Lord Mutanhed." 
" You don't say so ?" ^id Mr. Pickwick. 
" Yes. You'll hear his voice in a moment, Mr. 
Pickwick. He'll speak to me. The other gen- 
tleman with him, in the red under waist-coat, 
and dark moustache, is the Honourable Mr. Crush- , 
ton, his bosom frieqd. How do ygu do, my. 
Lord?" 

" Veway hot, Bantam,^^ said his Lordship. 
" It 15 very warm, my Lord," replied the M. C. 
** Confounded," assented the Honourable Mr. 
Crushton. 

" Have you seen his Lordship's mail cart. Ban- 
tam ?'* inquired the Honourable Mr. Crushton, af-. 
ter a short pause, during which young Lord Mu- . 
tanhead had been endeavouring to stare Mr. Pick- 
wick out of countenance, and Mr. Crushton had 
been reflecting what subject his Lordship could 
talk about best. 

"Dear me, no," replied the M..C. "A mail 
cart! What an excellent idea. Re — marka- 
bler 

"Gwacious Heavens!" said his lordship, "I 
thought evewebody had seen the new mail cart ; 
it's the neatest, pwettiest, gwacefullest thing that 
ever wan upon wheels — painted* wed, with a cwe- 
am piebald." * . 

" With a real box for the letters, and all com- 
plete," said the Honourable Mr» Crushton. 

" And a little seat in fwont, with an jwon wail, 
for the dwiver," added his lordship. " 1 dwove it 
over to Bwistol the other morning in a cwimson 
coat with two servants, widing a quarter of a mile 
behind ; and cwucify me if the people didn't wush 
out of their cottages, and a west my pwogwes, to 
know if I wasn't the post. Glorwious, Glor- 
wious !" 
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At this anecdote his Ik>F€li$hip laughed very 
heartily, as did the listeners, of course. Then 
drawing his arm through that of the obsequious 
Mr. Crushton, Lord Mutanhed walked away. 

" Delightful young map, his Lordship," said the 
Master of the Ceremonies. , 

" So I should think," rejoined Mr. Pickwick, 
drily. 

The dancing having commenced, the necessary 
introductions having been made, and all prelimi-. 
nariesarrahged, Angelo Bantam rejoined Mr. Pick-^- 
wick and led him into the card-room, , 

JUst at the very- moment of their entrance, the 
Dowager Lady Snuphanuph and two other ladies 
of an ancient and whist-like appearance, were 
lK)vering over an unoccupied card-table ; and they 
no sooner sat eyes on Mr. Pickwick under the con- . 
voy of Angelo Bantam, than they exchanged 
glances with each other, seeing that he was pre-- 
cisely the very person they wanted to make up 
the rubber. 

" My dear Bantam," said the Dowager Lady 
Snuphanuph, coaxingly, " find us some nice crea- ,^ 
ture to make up this table ; there's a good soul." 
Mr. Pickwick happened to be looking another way 
at the moment, so her ladyship nodded her head 
towards him, and frowned expressively. 

"My friend Mr. Pickwick, my lady, will be 
most happy, I am sure, re — markably so," said the 
M. C, taking the hint. "Mr. Pickwick, Lady 
Snuphanuph — Mr. Colonel Wugsby — ^^Miss Bolo." 

Mr. Pickwick bowed to each of the ladies, and 
finding escape impossible, cut Mr. Pickwick and 
Miss Bolo against Lady Snuphanuph and Mrs. 
Colonel Wugsby. 

Just as the trump card wa^ turned up, at the 
commencement of the second deal, two young la- 
dies hurried into the room, and look their stations 
on either side of Mrs. Colonel Wugsby's chair, 
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where they waited patiently until the hand, wa . 
over, 

" Now, Jane," said Mrs. Colonel Wiigsby, turnr 
ing to one of the girls, " what is it?*' 

** I came to ask, ma, jvhether I might dance 
with the youngest Mr. Crawley," whispered the 
pfetlier And younger of the two. 

"Why, Jane, how can you think of such things;" 
replied the mamma, quite indignantly. "Haven't 

Sou repeatedly heard that his father has only eight 
undred a-year, which dies with him? I am 
-ashamed of you. Not on any account." 

" Ma," whispered the oth§r,^ who was much 
older than her sister, and very in&ipid^jid artificial 
" Lord Mulanhed has been introduced to me. I 
said I thought I wasn't engaged, ma.'* 

" You're a sweet pet, my love," replied Mrs. 
Colonel Wugsby^ tapping her daughter's cheek with 
iicr fan, " and are always to be trusted. He's im- 
mensely rich, my dear. Bless you." With these 
words, Mrs. Colonel Wugsby kissed her eldest 
daughter most affectionately, and frowning in. a 
warning manner upon the. other, sorted her cards.. 

Poor Mr. Pickwick! he had never played with 
three thorough-paced female card-players before. 
They were so desperately sharp that they quite 
frightened him. If he played awrongcard,Miss5Bo!o 
looked a small armory of daggers; if he stopped to 
consider which was the right one. Lady Snupha- 
nuph would, throw herself back in her chair, and 
smile with a mingled glance of impatience and pity 
to Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, at which Mrs. Colonel 
Wugsby would shrug up her shoulders, and cough, 
as much as to say she wondered whether he ever 
would begin. Then, at the end of every hand, Miss 
Bolo would inquire with a dismal countenance and re- 
proachful sigh, why Mr. Pickyick had not returned 
that diamond, or led the club, or roughed the spade, 
or finessed the heart, or led through the honour. 
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or brought out the ace, or played up to the king, or 
some such thing ; and in reply to all these grave 
charges, Mr. Pickwick would be wholly unable to- 
plead any justification whatever ;, having by this^ 
time forgotten all about the game. People came 
and looked on, too, which made Mr. Pickwick 
nervous. Besides all this, there was a great deal of 
distracting conversation near the table, between 
Angelo Bantam and the two Miss Matinters, who, 
being single and singular, paid great court to the 
Master of the Ceremonies, in the hope of getting, 
a stray partner now and then. All tnese things, ^ 
combined with the noises and interruptions of con- 
stant comings in and goings out, made Mr. Pick- 
wick play rather badly; the cards were against 
him, also, and when they left off at ten minutes 
past eleven, Miss Bolo rose from the table consider- 
ably agitated, and went straight home in a flood of 
tears, and a sedan chain 

Being joined by his friends, who one and all 
protested that they had scarcely ever spent a more 
pleasant evening, Mr. Pickwick accompanied them 
to the White Hart, and having soothed his feel-» 
ings, with something hot, went to bed, and to sleep, 
almost simultaneously. 
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^ CHAPTER XXXV. 

T«B CHIEF FEATURES OF WHICH, WILL BE FOUND Ta 
BE AN AI01IUNTIC VERSION OF THE LEGEND OF 

• PRINCE BLADUD,. AND A. MOST EXTRAORDINARY CA- 
LAHITY THAT BEFEXL. MR. WINKLE* 

As Mr. Pickwick contemplated a ^tay of at least 
two months in Bath, he deemed it advisable to take 
private lodgings for himself and friends for that 
period; and as a favourable opportunity oflFered for 
their securing, on moderate terms, the upper por- 
tion of. a house in the Roy^l Crescent, which was^ 
larger than they, required, Mr. and Mrs. Dowler, 
offered to relieve. them of a bed-room and sitting-; 

* room., This proposition was at onQc accepted, ^od. 
in three days' time they were all located in their 

. new abode, when Mr. Pickwick began to drink the 
waters with the utmost assiduity. Mr. Pickwick 
took them systematically. He drank a quarter of 
a pint before breakfast, and then walked up a hill; 
apd another quarter of a pint after breakfast, and 
then walked down a hill; and after every fresh., 
quarter ^ a pint, Mr. Pickwick declared, in the 
most solemn and emphatic terms, that he felt a 
great deal better, whereat his friends were very 
much delighted, though they, had not been pmvi- 
ouslj aware that there was any.thing the matter . 
with him. 

The great pump-room is a spa^cious saloon, or- 
D^itnented with Corinthian pillars, and a mijisic gal* ^ 
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lery and a Tonrtpion dock, and a statue of Nash^ 
and a golden inscription, to which all the water- 
drinkers' should attend, for it appeals fo theftn in the 
cause of a deserving charity. Th^te is a^ large bar 
with a marble va3e, out of which the punnper gets 
the water, and a number of yellow-looking tum- 
blers, out of which the company get it ; and it is 
a most edifying and satisfactory sight to behold the 
perseverance and gravity with which theyswallow 
it. There are balhs near at hand, in which a part 
of the company wash themselves, and a band plays 
aft<3rWairds,'to con£;r&tulate the temaii|tfer on their 
having done so. There is another pump-room, in 
to which infirm ladies and gentlemen are wheeled, 
in such an astonishing variety of chairs and chaises, 
that any adventurous individual who goes in with 
the regular number of toes, is in imminent danger 
of coming out without them ; and there is a third, 
into which the quiet people go, for it is less noisy 
than either. There is an immensity of prome- 
nading, on crutches and off, with sticks and without: 
and a great deal of conversation, and liveliness, 
and pleasantry. 

Every morning, the regular water-drinkets, Mr. 
Pickwick among the number, met each other in 
the pump-room took their quarter of a pint, and 
walked constitutionally. At the afternoon's pro- , 
menade Lord Mutanhed, and the Honourable^Mr. 
Crushton, the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph*, Mrs. 
Colonel Wugsby, and all the great people, and all 
the morning water-drinkers, met in grand assem- 
blage. After this, they walked out, or drove out,* 
or were pushed out in bath chairs, and aiet o(l§ 
another again. After this, the gentlemen went to 
therfeading-rooms and met divisions of the mass. 
After this, they went home. If it were theatre 
night, perhaps they met at the theatre; if it were 
assembly night, they met at the rooms ; and if it 
were neither, they met the next day — a very plea- 
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sant routine, with perhaps a slight tinge of same- 
ness. 

Mr. Pickwick was sitting up by hinnself, after a 
day spent in this manner, making entries in his 
journal, his friends having retired to bed, when he 
wy roused by a gentle tap at the room door. 

" Beg» your pardon, sir," said Mrs. Craddock, 
the landlady, peeping in; "but did you want any 
thing mof e, sir V* 

"Nothing more, ma'am," replied Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

"My you»g girl is gone to bed, sir;" said Mrs. 
Craddock, " and Mr. Dowler is good enough to say 
that he'll sit up for Mrs. Dowler, as the party isnnt 
expected to be over till late ; so I was thinking that 
if you wanted nothing more, Mr. Pickwick, I would 
go to bed." 

" By all means, ma'am," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" Wish you good night, sir," said Mrs. Craddock. 

" Good night, ma'am," rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

Mrs. Craddock closed the door,Hand Mr. Pitt- 
wick resumed his writing. 

In half an hour's time, the entries were con- 
cluded. Mr. Pickwick carefully rubbed the ..last 
page on the blotting paper, shut up the book> 
wiped his pen on the bottom of thq inside of his 
^ coat tail, and opened the drawer of the inkstand 
to p»t it carefully away. There were a coupfe of 
sh^bts^f writing paper, pretty closely written over, 
in. the inkstand drawer, and they were folded so, 
that the title, which was in a good round hand, a 
•was fully disclosed to him. Seeing from this, that 
^^as 4J0 private document; and as it seemed- to 
relate to Bath, and was very short, Mr. Pickwick 
unfolded it, lighted his bed-room candle that it m%ht 
burn up well by the time he finished ; and drawing 
his chair nearer the fire,. read as follows:^ « 
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Wht Crue lEtatxH^ ot^vtmt MlaKulif.* 



" Less than two hundred years agone, on one of 
the public baths in this city, there appeared an in- 
scription in honour of its mighty founder, the re- 
nowned Prince Bladud. That inscription is now 
erased. 

" For many hundred years before that time, 
there had been handed down from age to age, an 
old legend, that the illustrious Prince being afflict- 
ed with leprosy, on his return from reaping a rich 
harvest of knowledge in ancient Athens, shunned 
the Court of his royal father, and consorted moodi- 
ly, with husbandmen and pigs. Among the herd 
(so said the legend) was a pig of grave and solemn 
countenance, with whom the prince had a fellow 
feeling — for he too was wise — a pig of thoughtful 
anc| reserved demeanour; sm animal superiour to 
his fellows, whose grUnt wns terrible, and w^JOse 

. bite was sharp; the young Prince sigl^ed del|)ly#s 
he looked upon the countenance of the majestic 
swine; — he thought of his royal father, and his 

^yes were bedewed with tears. 

" This sagacious pig was fond bathing in a ric^," ' 
moist mud. Not in summer as common pigs dU now/ 
to cool themselves, and did even in those distant 
ages '(which is a proof that the light of civiliza- 
tion had already begun to dawn, though feebly) 
— but in the cold sharp days of winter. His coat 
was ever so sleek, and his complexion so clear, that 
the Prince r^olved to essay the purifying qualities 

PART. * 4 
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of the same water that his friend resorted to. He 
made the trial Beneath tbat black mud, bubbled 
the hot springs of Bath. He washed, and was 
cured. Hastening to his father's court, he paid his 
best respects, and returning quickly hither^ founded 
tbi^cffy, and its^amous baths. 

" He sought the pig with all the ardour of their 
early friendship — but, alas ! the waters had been his 
death. He had imprudently taken a bath at too 
high a temperature, and the natural philosopher 
was no more ! He was succeeded by Pliny, who 
also fell a victim to his thirst for knowledge. 

V This was the legend. Listen to the ^rue one* 

" A ^reat many centuries since, there flourished 
in great state the famous and renowned Lud Hudi- 
bras, king of Britain. He was a mighty monarch. 
The earth shook when he walked, he was so very 
stout. His people basked in the light of bb coun- 
texiance, it was so red and glowing. He was, in- 
deed ,every inch a king. And there were a good 
many inches of him too, for although he was not 
very tall, he was a remarkable size round, and the 
inches that he wanted in height, he made up in 
circumference. If any degenerate monarch of 
modern times could be in any way compared with 
him, I should say the Venerable King Cole would 
be tbat illustrious potentate. \ 

yTWs goo4king had a queeri, who eighteen years 
before, had had a son, who was called Bladud. He 
was sent to a preparatory seminary in his father's 
dominions until he was ten years old, and was then 
d^^patched in charge of a trusty messenger, to a fi- 
nisbing'school at Athens; and as there was no ex- 
tra charge for remaining during the holidays, and no 
notice requried previous to the removal of a pupil, 
there he remained for eight long years, at the expi- 
ration of which time, the king his father sent' the 
lord chamberlain over, to settle the bill, and to 
bring him home, which the lord chamberlain 
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doing, \VPL8 received \^th sHouts, and pensiotied im- 
mediately. 

«< When King Lud saw the Prince his son, and 
found he had grown up such a fine young man, be 
perceived at once what a grand thing it wMld be 
to have him married without delay, so (hat ftis 
children might be the means of perpetuating the 
glorious race of Lud down to the very last ages of 
the world. With this view, he sent a spiecial em- 
bassy, composed of great noblemen who had no- 
: thing particular to do, and wanted lucrative em- 
ployment, to a neighbouring king, and demanded 
his fair daughter in inarriage for his son, stating at 
the same time that he was anxious to bft on the 
most affectionate terms with his brother and friend, 
but that if they couldn't agree in arranging this 
marriage, he should be under the unpleasant neces- 
sity of invading his kingdom, and putting his eyes 
out. To this, the other king, (who was the weaker 
<of the two) replied that he was very much obliged 
10 his friend and brother for all his goodness and 
tnagnanlmity, and that his daughter was quitb 
ready to be married, whenever Prince Bladud liked 
to come and fetch hen 

** This answer no soon^ reached Britain, than 
the whole nation were transported with joy. No- 
thing Was heard on all sides but the sounds of feast- 
ing atid revelry, — except the chinking of money as 
it was paid in by the people to the collector of the 
Royal Treasures, to defray the expenses of the 
happy ceremony. It was upon this occasion that 
King Lud, seated on the top of his throne in full 
council,' rose In the exuberance of his feelings, and 
commanded the lord chief justice to order in the 
richest Wines and the court minstrels: an act of 
graciortsness which has been, through the ignorance 
of traditionary historians, attributed to King Cole, 
in those celebrated lines in which his majesty is re- ' 
presented as • 
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Calling for his pipe, and calling for his pot. 
And calling for his fidd^rs three. 

Which. is an obvious injustice to the memory of 
King Lud, and a dishonest exaltation of the virtues 
of Kiog Cole. 

• "But in the' midst of all this festivity and re- 
jdcine, there was one invidual present, who tasted 
not when the sparkling wines w^re po.ured forth, 
and who danced not when the minstrels played. 
This was no other than Prince Bladud himself, in 
honour of whose happiness a whole people were at 
that very moment, draining alike their throats and 
purse-strings. The truth AYfts, that the Prince, for- 
getting Ihe undoubted right of 'the minister for fo- 
reign affairs to fall in love on his behalf, had, con- 
trary to every precedent of policy and diplomacy, 
already fallen in love on his own account, and pri- 
vately contracted himself unto the fair daughter of , 
a poble Athenian'. 

" Here we have a striking example of one of the 
manifold advantages of civilization and refinement* 
If the Prince had lived in later days, he might at 
once have married the object df his fother's choice, 
and then sat himself seriously to work, to relieve 
himself of the burden which rested heavily upon 
him. He might have Endeavoured to break her 
heart by a systematic course of insult and neglect; 
or, if the spirit of her sex, and a proud conscious- 
ness of her many wrongs had upheld her under 
this ill treatment, he might have sought to take 
hqr life, and so get rid of her effectu«illy. But 
neither mode of relief suggested itself to Prince 
Bladud — so he solicited a private audience^^ and 
told his father. 

"It is an old prerogative of kings to govern 
everything but their passions, King Lud flew into 
a frightful rage, tossed his crown up to the ceiling, 
and caught it again — for in those days kings kept 
their crowns on their beads, and not in the 
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Tower — stamped the ground, rapped his foreheadi 
wondered why his own flesh and hlood rebelled 
against him, and finally calling in his guards, or* 
defed the Prince away to instant confinement in a 
lofty turret— a course of treatment which the kings 
of old very generally pursued towards their sons 
when their matrimonial tnclinatfons did not happen 
to point to Ihe same quarter as their own. 

" When Prince Bladud had been shut up in the 
lofty turret for the greater part of a year, with no 
better prospect before his bodily eyes than a stone 
wall, or before hb mental vision than prolonged im- 
prisonment, he naturally began to ruminate on a 
plan of escape, which after months of preparation 
he managed to accomplish; considerately leaving 
his dinner knife in the heart of his gaoler, lest the 
poor fellow (who had a family) should be considered 
privy to his flight, and punished accordingly by the' 
infuriated king. 

" The monarch was frantic at the loss of his son. 
He knew not on whom to vent his grief and wrath, 
until fortunately bethinking himself of the Lord 
Chamberlain who had brought him home, he struck 
off'his pension and his head together. 

*'Mean while, the young Prince effectually dis- 
guised, wandered on foot through his father's do- 
minipns, cheered and supported in all his hard- 
ships by sweet thoughts of the Athenian maid, 
who was the innocent cause of his weary trials. 
One day he stopped to rest in a country village; 
and seeing that there were gay dances going for- 
ward on (he green, and gay faces passing to and fro, 
ventured to inquire of a reveller who stood near 
him, the reason for this rejoicing. 

" • Know you not, O stranger,' was the reply, 

* of the recent proclamation of our gracious king?* 

"'Proclamation! No. What proclamation t' 

* rejoined the Prince — for he had travelled along 
the by and little-frequented ways, and knew 

4* 
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nothJQg of what had passed upon the pc^iic^roftdfir^ 
such as they were. 

" < Why,' replied the peasant, * the foreign lady 
that our Prince wished to wed, b married to a 
foreign noble of her own country ; and the king 
proclaims the fact, and a great public festival be- 
sides ; for now, of course, rrince Bladud will come 
back and marry the lady his father chose, who 
they say is as beautiful as the noon^day sun. , Tour 
• health, sir. God save the^king. 

" The Prince remained to near no more. He 
fled from the spot, and plunged into the thickest 
recesses of a neighbouring wood. On, on he wan- 
dered night and day, beneath the blazing sun, and 
the cold, pale moon; through the dry heat of noon, 
and the damp cold of night ; in the gray light of 
morn, and the red glare of eve. So heedless was 
he- of time or object, that being bound for Athens, 
he* wandered as far out of his way as Bath. 

** There was no city where Bath stands, then. 
There was no vestige of human habitation, nor 
sign of man's resort, to bear the name; but there 
was the same noble country, the same broad ex- 
panse of hill and dale, the same beautiful channel 
stealing on, far away ; the same lofty mountains 
which, like the trouoles of life, viewed at a dis- 
tance, and partially obscured by the bright mist of 
its morning, lose their ruggedness and asperity, and 
seem all ease and softness. Moved by the gentle 
beauty of the scene, the Prince sank upon the green 
turf, and bathed his swollen feet in his tears. 

"*0h!' said the unhappy Bladud, clasping his 
hands, and mournfully raising his eyes towards the 
sky, * would that my wanderings might end here; 
would that these grateful tears with which I now 
mourn hope misplaced, and love despised, might flow 
in peace for ever !' 

" The wish was heard. It was in the time of the 
heathen deities, who used occasionally to take 
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people at their w6rds, with a promptness, in some 
cases extremely awkward. The ground opened 
beneath the Prince's feet ; he sunk into the chasm, 
and instantaneously it closed upon his head for ever, 
save where his hot tears welkd up- through the 
earth, and where they have continued to gush forth 
ever since. 

" It is observable that, to this day, large num-. 
hers of elderly ladiesand gentlem^) who have been 
disappointed in proburing partners, and almost as 
many young ones who are anxious to obtain them, 
repair annually to Baths to drink the watera, from 
which they derive much strlsngth and conxfort. 
This is most complimentary to the virtue of Prince 
Bladud's tears, and strongly corroborative, of the 
veracity of this legend." 

Mr. Pickwick yawned several times when he 
had arrived at the end this little manuscript, care- 
fully refolded, and replaced it in the ink-stand 
drawer, and then, with a countenance expressive 
of the utmost weariness, lighted his chamber candle, 
and went up stairs to bed. 

He stopped at Mr. Dowler's door, according to 
custom, and knocked, to say, good night. 

" Ah !" said Dowler, " goiQg to bed? — I wish I 
was. Dismal night. Windy ; isn't it V^ 

" Very," said Mr. Pickwick. " Good night.'^ 

" Good night." 

Mr. Pickwick went to his bed-chamber, and 
Mr. Dowler resumed his seat before the fire, in 
fulfilment.of his rash promise to sit up till his wife 
came home. 

There are few things more worrying than sit- 
ting up for somebody, especially if that somebody 
be at a party. You cannot help thinking how 
quickly the time passes with them, which drags so 
heavily with you; and the more you think of this, 
the more your hopes of their speedy arrival decline. 
Clocks tick so loud, too, when you are sitting up 
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alone, and you seein — at least we always do— *as 
if you had got an under garment of cobwebs on. 
First, something tickles your right knee, and then 
the same sensation irritates your left. You have 
no sooner changed your position than it comes 
again in the arms; and when you have fidgetted 
your limbs into all sorts of queer shapes, you have 
a sudden relapse in the nose, which you rub as if 
to rub it off— as there is no doubt you would, if 
you could. Eyes, too, are mere personal incon- 
veniences, and the wick of one catidlcgets an inch 
and a half long while you are snuffing the other. 
These, and various other little nervous annoyan- 
ces render sitting up for a length of time after 
every body else has gone to bed any thing but a 
cheerful amusemenL 

This was just Mr. Dowler*s opinion, as he sat 
before the fire, and felt honestly indignant with all 
the inhuman people at the party, who were keep- 
ing him up. He was not put into better humour 
either, by the reflection that he had taken it into 
his head early in the evening, to think he had got 
an ache there, and so stopped at home. At length, 
after several droppings asleep, and fallings for- 
ward towarjls the bars, and catchings backward 
soon enough to prevent being branded in the face, 
Mr. Dowler made up^his mind that he would just 
throw himself on the bed in the back-room and 
think — not sleep, of course. 

** I'm a heavy sleeper," said Mr. Dowler, as he 
flung himself on the bed. " 1 must keep awake; I 
suppose I shall hear a knock here. Yes* I thought 
so. I can hear the watchman. There he goes. 
Fainter now though. A little fainter. He's turn- 
ing the corner. Ah!" When Mr. Dowler ar- 
rived at this point, he turned the corner at which 
he had been so long hesitating, and fell fast asleep. 

Just as the clock struck three, there were blown 
into the crescent a sedan-chair, with Mrs. Dowler 
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inside, borne by one^^hort fat chairman, and one 
long thin one, who had had much ado all the way to 
keep their bodies perpendicular, to say nothing of 
the chair ; but on that high ground, and in the 
crescent, which the wind swept round and round 
as if it were going 4o tear the paving stones up, its 
fury was tremendous. They were very glad to 
set the chair down, and give a good round loud 
double-knock at the street door. 

They waited some time, but nobody came. 

" Servants is in the arms o' Porpus, I think," said 
the short chair-man, warming his hands at the at- 
tendant linkboy's torch. 

" I wish he'd give *em a squeeze and wake 'em," 
observed the long one. 

•* Knock again, will you, if you please V^ cried 
Mrs. Dowler from the chair. " Knock two or 
three times, if you please.'' 

The^ short man was quite willing to get the job 
over, as soon as possible ; so he stood on the step, 
and gave four or five most startling double knocks, 
of eight or ten knocks a piece, whUe the long man 
went into the road, and looked up at the windows 
for a light. 

Nobody came# It was all as silent and as dark 
as ever. 

"Dear me!*' said Mrs. Dowler. *<You must 
knock again, if you please." 

"There ain't a bell, is there, ma'am?" said the 
short chairman. 

" Yes, there is," interposed the link-boy, " I've 
been a ringing at it ever so long." 

" It's only a handle," said Mrs. Dowler, " the 
wire's broken." 

" I wish the servants' heads wos," growled the 
long man. 

" I must trouble you to knock again, if you 
please," said Mrs. Dowler with the utmost polite- 
ness, 
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I The short man did knock again several times, 
without producing the smallest efiect The tall 
man, growing very impatient, then relieved him, 
and kept on perpetually knocking double-knocks of 
two loud knocks earh, like an insane postman. 

At length Mr. Winkle began to dream that he 
was at a club, and that the members being very 
refractory, the chairman was obliged to ham- 
mer the table a good deal to preserve order; then 
he had a confused notion^f an auction room where 
there were no bidders, and the auctioneer was 
buying every thing in ; and ultimately he began to 
think it just within the bounds of possibility that 
some body might be knocking at the street door. 
To make quite certain, however, he remained quiet 
in bed for ten minutesorso, and listened; and when 
he had counted two or three and thirty knocks, he 
felt quite satisfied, and gave himself^ a great deal 
of credit for being so wakeful. 

*'Rap rap — rap rap — rap rap— ra^ ra, ra, ra^ 
ra, rap," went the knocker. 

Mr. Winkle jumped out of bed, wondering very 
much what could possibly be the matter, and has- 
tily putting on his stockings and slippers, folded his 
dressing gown round him, lighte#K flat candle from 
the rush-light that was burning in the fire-place, 
and hurried down stairs. 

" Here's somebody comin' at last, ma'am," said 
the short chairman. 

" I wish I wos behind him with a bradawl," 
muttered the long one. 

" Who's there?" cried Mr. Whikle, undoing the 
chain. ' 

" Don't stop to ask questions, cast-iron head," 
replied the long man, with great disgust; taking it 
for granted that the inquirer was a footman; " open 
the door." 

''Come, look sharp, timber eye- lids," added the 
other, encouragingly. 
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Mr. Winkle, being half asleep, obeyed the com- 
mand mechanically,. opened the door a little, and 
peeped out. The first thing he saw was the red 

Slare of the link-boy's torch. Startled by the sud^ 
en fear that the house might be on fire, he hastily 
threw the door wide open, and holding the candle 
above his head, stared eagerly before him, not 
quite certain whether what he saw was a sedan 
chair or a fire engine. At this instant there came 
a violent gust of wind; the light was blown out; 
Mr. Winkle felt himself frresistibly impelled on to 
the steps, and the door blew to, with a loud crash. 

" Well, young mag, now you fiave done it," said 
the short chairman. • 

Mr. Winkle, catching sight of a lady's face at 
the window of the sedan, turned hastily round, plied 
the knocker with all his might arid main, and 
called frantically upon the chairman to take the 
chair away again. 

" Take it away, take it away," cried Mr. Win- 
kle. " Here's somebody coming out of another 
house ; put me into the chair. Hide mc do some- 
thing with me. 

All this time he was shivering with cold, and 
cjv'ery lime he raised his hand to the knocker the 
wind took the dressing gown in a most unpleasant 
noanner. 

" The people are coming down the Crescent iK)w% 
Tbere are ladies with 'em; cover me up with sonne- 
thing. Stand before me," roared Mr. Winkle, 
But the chairmen were too much exhausted with 
laughing to afibrd him the slightest assistance, and 
the ladies were ever3^ moment approaching nearer 
andtfiearer. 

Mr. Winkle gave a last hopeless knock ; the ^J- 
dies were only a few doors oflC He threw away 
the extinguished candle which all this time he had 
hQl4 above his head, and fairly bolted into tjije sed^n 
chair where Birs./)j)wler was. 
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Now, Mrs. Craddock had heard the knocking 
and the voices at last; and, just waiting to put 
something smarter on her head than her night-cap, 
fan dovvn into the front drawing-room to make 
sure that it was the right party, and threw jap the 
window-sash just eis Mr. Winkle was rushing into 
the chair ; she no sooner caught sight of what was 
going forward below, than she raised a vehement 
and dismal shriek, and implored Mr. Dowler to get 
up directly, for his wife was running away with 
another gentleman. * 

Upon this, Mr. Dowler bounced off the hei as 
abruptly as an India-rubber t^ll, and rushing into 
the f»nt room, arrived at one window just as Mr. 
Pickwick threw up the other, when the first object 
that met the gaze of both, was Mr. Winkle bolting 
into the sedan-chair. 

"Watchman," shouted Dowler furiously; *' stop 
him — hold him — keep him tight — shut him in, till 
I come down. Fll cut his throat — give me a knife 
-?— from ear to €ar, Mrs. Craddock. I will !" And, 
breaking from the shrieking landlady, and from 
Mr. Pickwick, the indignant husband seized a 
small supper-knife, and tore into the street. 

But Mr. Winkle didn't wait for him. He no 
sooner heard the horrible threat of the valorous 
Dowler, than he bounced out of the sedan quite as 
quickly as he had bounced in, and throwing off his 
slippers into the road, took to his heels and tore 
round the Crescent, hotly pursued by Dowler and 
the watchman. He kept ahead; the door was open 
as he came round the second time, he rushed in, 
slammed it in Dowler's face,rfnounted to his bed- 
room, locked the door, piled a wash-hand-stcfnd, 
ct|pst of drawers aqd table against it, and packed 
up a few necessaries ready for flight with the first 
Jight of morning. 

Dowler came -up to the outside pf the door, 
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avowed, through the key^hole, his steadfast deter- 
mination of cutting Mr. Winkle's throat next day; 
and, after a great confusion of voices in the draw- 
ing-roonr), amidst which that of Mr. Pickwick jvas 
distinq^Iy heard endeavouring to make peace, the 
inmates dispersed to their several bed-chambers, 
and all Was quiet once m«re. 

It is not'unlikelj that the inquiry may be made, 
where Mr. Weller was, all this timef We will, 
state where he was, in the next chapter. 



PART IV. 
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CHAPTEIt XXXn 



HOHOTTRABLT ACOOUITTS TOK MH. WELLER's ABSEHCIT^ 
BT DEfiCRISme A SmiiEB TO WHICH HE WAS IN v 
TIJEO Airi> WENT.-»>ALSO RELATES ^HOW BE WA9 
.^RTRVSTED BY MR. PICKWICK WITH A PRIVATE MI9 
SlOir OF DELICACT AND IMPORTANCE. 

•' Mr. Weller,'' said Mrs. Craddock, upon the 
morning of this very eventful day,/* here's a letter 
for you.*' 

" Werry odd that/' said Sam; " Vm afeerd there 
must l^ somethin' the matter^ for I don't recollecl 
any gen'Im'n in my circle of acquaintance as is ca- 
pable o' writin' one.*' 

^'Perhapssomefhing uncommon has taken place,'^ 
observed Mrs. Craddock. 

** It mcFst be somethin' werry uncommon indeed^ 
as could perduce a letterouto' any friend o' mine," 
replied Sam, shaking bis bead dubiously ; ** nothin' 
less than a nat'ral conwulsion, as the young gen'- 
Im'n observed ven he wos took with tits. It 
can't be from the gov'ner^" said Sam, looking at 
the direction. '*He always prints, 1 know, 'ccs 
he learnt writin' from the large bills in the bookin' 
<mBcc8. It's a werry strange thing now, where 
this here letter can ha* come from." 

As Sam said this, (je did what a great many 
people do when they are uncertain about the writer 
of a note, — ^looked at the seal, a^d fhen at the firon^ 
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and then at the froni, a^pd then at the back, and 
then at the sides, and then at the superscription ; 
and, as a last resource, thought perhaps be might 
as well look at the inside, axid try to find out from 
that •^ • 

" It's wrote on gilt-edged paper,** said Sam, as 
he unfolded it, "and sealq^ m bronze vte vith the 
top of a door-key. Now for it." And, with a very 
grave face, Mr. Weller slowly read as follows : 

^< A select company of the Bath footmen presents 
their compliments to Mr, Weller, and requests the 
pleasure of his company this evening, to a friendly 
swarry, consisting eSf a boiled leg of muUon with 
the usual trimmings. Tbe swarry to be on table 
at half past nine o'clock punctually." 

This was enclosed in another note, which ran 
thus — 

"Mr. John Smauker, the gentleman who had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Weller at the house 
of their mutual acquaintance, Mr. Bantam, a few 
days since, begs to enclose Mr. Weller tbe here- 
with invitation. If Mr. Weller will call on Mr. 
John Smauker ai nine o*clock, Mr. John Smauker 
will have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Weller. 
(Signed) "John Smauker." 

^ The envelope was directed to Wank Weller, Esq., 
at Mr. Pickwick's; and io a ps^renthesis, in the left 
hgjid corner, wer^ the wards " airy bell," as an in- 
struction to the bear-er. 

**Vell," said Sam, '<thls is comin' it rayther 
powerful, this is. I pever heard a biled teg o* 
mutton called a swarry afore. I wonder wot 
they'd call a roast one." 

However^ without waiting to debate the pointy 

Sam at once betook himieTf into the presence of 

Mr. Pickwickf and requested leave of absence for 

bat evening, "phich was readily granted. With 
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this permission, and the afreet-door key, Sam Wei- 
ler issued forth a little before the appointed time, 
and strolled leisurely towards Queen Square, which 
he no sooner gained than he had the satisfaction 
of beholding Mr. John Smauker leaning his pow- 
dered heai against a lamp post at a short distance 
off, smoking a cigar thr^gh an amber tube. 

"How doyou do, Mr. Weller?" said Mr. John 
Smauker, raising his hat gracefully with one hand, 
while he gently waved the other in a condescend- 
ing manner. " How do you do, sir V^ 

*« Why, reasonabfy conwalessent," replied Sam. 

" How dp you find yourself, my dear feller'?" 

" Only so so," said Mr. John Smauker. 

" Ah, youVe been a workin' too hard," observed 
Sam. " I was fearful you would ; it won't do, you 
know ; you must not give way to that 'ere uncom- 
promisin spirit o' your'n." 

" It's not so much that, Mr. Welltr," replied Mr. 
John Smauker, "as, bad wine; I'm afraid Vvq 
been dissipating." 

« Oh ! that's it, is It f' said Sam ;. " that's a worry 
bad complaint, that." 

"And yet the temptation, you see, M^* Weller," 
observed Mr. John Smauker. 

" Ah, to be sure," said Sam. 

" Plunged into the very vortex of 50ciely^ you 
know, Mr. Weller," said Mr. John Sniauker with 
a sigh. 

** Dreadful indeed!" rejoined Sam. 

^*But it's always the way," said Mr. John 
Smauker; "if your destiny leads yoir into public, 
life, and public station, you must expect to be sub- 
jected to temptations which other people is free 
from, Mr. Weller." 

" Precisely what my uncle said, ven he vent in- 
to the public line,"remai4ced Sam, "and werry right 
the old gen'l'm'n wos, for he drank hisself to death, 
in somethin' less than a quarter." ^ 

Mr. John Smauker looked deeply indignant at 
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»ny parallei being drawn between himself and the 
deceased gentleman in question ; but as Sam's face 
was in the most immoveable state of calmness, he 
thought better of it, and looked affable again. 

"Perhaps we had better be walking," said Mr. 
Smauker, consulting a copper time-piece which 
dwelt at the bottom of a deep watch-pocket, and 
was raised to the surface by means of a black 
string, with a copper key at the other end. 

"P'raps ve hSid," replied Sam, "or they'll over- 
do the swarry, and that'll spile it." 

"Have you di^ank the waters, Mr. Weller?" in- 
quired his companion^ a& they walked towards 
High Street. 

" Once," replied Sat». 

^ What did you think of ^erai, sir!" 

*^I thought they wos particklery unpleasant," 
ireplied Sam. 

^Ab^'* said Mr. John. Smauker, "you disliked 
the killibeate taste, perhaps?" 

" I don't know much about that 'er^," said Sam, 
**^I thought they'd a werry strong flarour o' warm 
flat irons." 

" That is the killibeate, Mr. Weller," observed 
Mr. John Smauker, contemptuously. 

" Well, if it is^ it-'s a worry inexpressive word, 
that*s all," said Sam. " It may be, but I ain't 
much in the chimical line myself, so I can't say." 
And here, to the great borcor of Mr. John Smauker, 
Sam Weller began to whistle. 

" I beg your pardon', Mr; Wcirei?>'* said Mr. 
John Smauker, agonized at the exceedingly un- 
genteel sound " will you take my arm ?" 

" Thankee, you're werry good, but I won^t de- 
ptrive you of it," replied Sam. " Pve ray ther a 
way o' puttin' my hands in my pockets, if it's all 
the same to you." As Sam said this, he suited the 
action to the word, and whistled far louder thaa 
Jbi&foire.. 
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«<This way," ssiid his new friend, -apparently 
much relieved as they turnied down ii bye street ; 
« we shall soon be there." 

"Shall wef*, said Sam, quite, unmoved by (he 
announcement of his close vicinity to the select ^ 
footmen of Bath. 

<*Yes," said ISlr. John Smauker. "Don't be 
alarmed, Mr. Weller." 

" Oh no," said Sam. 

" You'll see some very handsome uniforms, Mr. 
Weller," continued Mr. John Smauker; "and per- . 
haps you'll find some of the gentlemen rather high 
at first, you know, but they'll soon come round." 

" That's worry kind on 'em," replied Sam. 

"And you know," resumed Mr. John Smauker, 
with an air of sublime protection ; " you know^ as 
you're a stranger, perhaps they'll be rather hard - 
upon you at first." 

" They won't be worry cruel, though, will they?" 
inquired Sam. 

" No, no," replied Mr. John Smapker, pulling 
forth the fox'? head, and taking a gentlemanly 
pinch. " There are some funny dogs among us, 
and they will have their joke, you know; but you , 
mustn't mind *em, you mustn't mind 'em.'* 

" I'll try and bear up agin such a reg'lar knock 
down o' talent," replied Sam. 

« That's right," said Mr. John Smauker, putting 
up the fox's head, and elevating his own ; " PH- 
stand by you." 

By this time they had reached a small green-, 
grocer's shop, which Mr. John Smauker entered, 
followed by Sam, who^ (he moment.he got behind 
him, relapsed into a series of the very broadest and 
most unmitigated grins, and manifested other de- 
monstration? of being in a highly enviable state of . 
in^ward merriment. 

CK)ssing the green-grocer's «hop, and putting 
tl^^ir hats on the stairs in the little passage behind ,: 
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it, they walked into a small parloar; and here the 
full splendour of the scene burst upon Mr. Weller's ^ 
view. 

A couple of tables were p^t together in the mid- 
die of the parlour, covered with three or four cloths . 
of dijSferent ages and dates of washing, arranged to 
lopfe as much like one as the circumstances of the 
case would allow. Upon these were laid knives 
and forks for six or eight people. Some of the 
knife handles were green, others red, and a few 
more yellow; and as aH the forks were black, the 
combination of colours was^ exc;eedingly striking. 
Plates for a corresponding number of guests were 
warming behind tl>e fender; and the guests them- 
selves were warming before it, the chief and most 
important of whom appeared to be a stoutish gen- . 
tleman in a bright crimson coat with long tails, 
viyidly red breeches, and a cocked hat, who was . 
standing with his back to the fire, and had ap- . 
parently just entered, for besides retaining his , 
cocked hat on his head, iie. carried in his hand a 
high stick, such as a gentleman of his profession 
usually elevate in a sloping position over the roofs 
of carriages.. 

" Smauker, my lad — your fin," said the gentle- 
man with the cocked hat. 

Mr. Smauker dovetailed the top joint of his right 
Jiand little finger into that of the gentleman with 
the cocked hat, and said he wa^s charmed to see 
him looking so welt 

" Wellj they tell me I am looking pretty bloom- 
ing," said the.man,wilh the, cocked hat, **and it's 
a wonder, too. I've bcenfoUowiog our old woman 
about, t\yo. hours a-day for the last fortnight, and 
if a constant conten(ipla,tion of the manner in which 
«be hooks-and-eyes that infernal lavender-coloured 
old gown of hers behind, isn't enough to throw any . 
body into a low state of despopdency foy Jife, stop ., 
my qMarter's salary.*'. 
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At t-his, the asftcmbled selections laughed very 
' "heartily ; and one gentleman in a yellow wabtcoat,. 
with a coach trimming border, whispered a neigh- 
boor in green foil smaSs, thai TucUe was in spirits 
to-night. 

^ By the by,^ said Mr. Tuckle, " Smauker, my 

boy, you" ^The remainder of the sentence 

was forwarded into Mr. John Smauker\s ear, by 
whisper. 

" Oh, dear me,. I quite forgof,"^ said Mr. Johni 
Smaukcr. **-CeBtlemen, my friend Mr. Weller." 

" Sorry to keep the fire off you, Weiler," said 
Mr. Tuckle, with a faoiiliar nod.. '' Hope you're 
noli cold, Wcller." 

" Not by no means, blazes,** replied Sam. " It 
'ud be a werry chilly subject as felt cold ven you. 
stood opposit. You'd save coals if they put youi 
behind the fender in the vatin' room at a public of^ 
fice, you would."' 

As this retort appeared to convey rather a. per- 
sonal allusion to Mr.Tuckle-s crimson livery, that 
gentleman looked majestic for a few seconds, but 
gradually edging away from the fire, broke into a 
forced smile, and said it wasn't bad. 

^ Werry much obliged for your good opinion, sir," 
replied Sam. " We shall get on 1^ degrees, 1 des- 
say. We*il try a' better one, by and by." 

At this point the cony:ersation was interrupted 
by the arrival of a gentleman in orange-coloured 
plush, accompanied by another selection in purple 
cloth with a great extent of stocking. The new 
comens having been welcomed by the old ones, 
Mr., Tuckle put the question that supper be or-. 
dered in, which. was.carEied unanimously.. 

The graen-grooer- and his wife then arranged' 
upon the table a boiled 1^ of mutton, hot, with^ 
caper sau^e, turnips, and potatoes. Mr. Tuckle 
took the chair, and Was supported at the other end 
of the board by the gentleman in oraoge plusb*. 
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The green-grocer put on a pair of wash-leather . 
gloves to hand the plates with, and stationed him- 
self behind Mr. Tuckie's chair. 

"Harris," said Mr. Tuckle, in a commanding 
tone. 

".Sir," said the green-grocer. 

"Have you got your gloves on?'* 

" Yes, sir." 

"Then take the kiyer off." 

"Yes, sir.'* ^ 

The green-grocer did as he was told, with a 
show of great humility, and obsequiously handed 
Mr. Tuckle the carving knife; in doing which, he 
accidentally gaped. 

"What do you mean by that, sir/' said Mr. 
Tuckle, with great asperity. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," replied the crest-fallen ^ 
green-grocer, " I didn't mean to do it, sir; I was up 
very late. last niebt, sir."- . ^ 

"I tell you what my opinion of you is, Harris, 
said Mr. Tuckle, with a most impressive air: 
"you're a wulgar beast." 

"I hope, gentlemen," said Harris, " that you 
w.on't be severe, with me, gentlemen. I'm very 
much obliged to you indeed, gentlemen, for your 
patronage, and also for your recommendations, 
geutlemeri, whenever additional assistance m wait- 
ing is required. I /hope» gentlemen, I give sails- 
faction." , , Vr 

" No, you don't, sir," said Mr. Tuckle. " Very 

far from it, sir.'' i i >> -a 

"We consider you an inattentive reskel, sam 

the gentleman in the orange plush. . ^, 

" And a low thief," added the gentleman in the 

green-foil smalls. jj j .u 

"And an unreclaimable blaygaird," added the 

gentleman in purple. . ui 

^ The poor green grocer bowed very humWy 
while these little epithets were bestowed upon him, 
in the true spirit of the VQry smallest tyranny ; and. 
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\f hen every body had said, something to show hi* 
superiority^Mr. Tackle proceeded to carve the leg. 
of mutton, and to help the company. 

TWs important business of the evening hadhacd- 
ly commenced, when the door was thrown briskly 
open, and another gentleman in a light-blue suit, 
and leaden buttons^ made his appearance. 

"Against the rules," said Mr. Tuckle, "Too 
late, too late.'* 

" No, no ; positively I couldn't help it," ^aid the 
genlleman in blue. " I appeal to the company — 
an afiair of gallantry now — an appintment at the 
tteayter." 

" Oh, that indeed,** said the gentleman in the 
orange plush.. 

" Yes ; raly now, honour bright," said the man 
in blue. ^ 1 made a promese to fetch our youngest 
daughter at half-past ten, and she is. such an ua- 
cauminly fine gal, that I raly hadn't the art to dis- 
appint her. Nq ofTeiice to the present company, 
sir, but a petticut, sir, — a petticut, sir, is irrevoke- 
lible." 

^* I begin to. suspect there's something in that 
quarter," said Tuokle„ as. the new comer took his^ 
seat next Sam. " I've remarked once or twice*, 
that she Iraqis vexy beavy on youx shouldei: wbep, 
she ge\s in and out of the carriage." 

" Oh raly, raly, Tuckle, you shouldn't," said the 
man in blue. " It's not fair. I may have said to 
one or two friends that she was a very divine cree- 
churCi and ^ad refused one or two oi^fers without^ 
any hobvus cause, but— uo, pp, no, indeed, Tuckle — 
before strangers, too — iJl's not right — you shouldn't.. 
Delicacy, my dear fri^nd^ dejicaxjy," And. the man 
in blue, pulling up his neckerchief an.d adjusting^ 
his coat cuflfe, nodded anij frowned as if there were 
more behind which he could say if he liked, but 
was bound in honour to suppress. 

Xh^^nan iijblue bein^a light-haired, stiffn^qjced^ 
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free and easy sort of footman, with a swaggering 
air an^ ptert lace, had attraicted Mr. Well6r's espe- 
cial attention at first, "but When he began to come 
out in this way, Sam felt more than ever disposed 
to cultivate his acquaintance ; so he launched him- 
self into the conversation at once, with character- 
istic independence. 

" Your health, sir,'* said Sam. ** I like your 
conwersation much. I think it's werry pretty." 

At this the man in blue smiled as if it were a 
conrq)liment he was well used to; but looked ap- 
jprovindy on Sam at the same time, and said he 
hoped he sliould be better acquainted with him, 
for without any flattery at all he seemed to have 
the makings of a very nice fellow about him — just 
the man after his own heart 

** You're werry good, sir," said Sam. " What a 
lucky feller you are!" 

" now do jou mean1" inquired the gentleman 
in blue. 

"ThatVe young lady,*' replied Sam. *<Sh^ 
knows wot's wot, she does. Ah, I see." Mr. Wel- 
ler closed one eye, and shook his head from side 
to side in a manner which was highly gratifying 
to the personal vanity of the gentleman in blue. 

" Pm afraid you''re a cunning feltew, Mr. Wel- 
ler," said that individual. ^ 

" No, no,*' said Sam. ^ I leave all that 'ere to 
you. It's a great deal more in your way than mine, 
as the gen'lm''n on the right side o' the garden vail 
said to the man on ttie wrong 'ud> veft Ihe mad bull 
wos a cumin' up the lane." 

" Well, well, Mr. Weller," said the gentleman 
in blue, ** I think she has remarked my air and 
manner, Mr. Weller.*' 

" 1 should think she couldn't werl-y well be oflfo' 
that,^' said Sam. 

" Have you any little thing of that kind in hand, 
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sirt'* inquired the favoured gentleman in blue, 
drawing a toothpick from his waistcoat pocket. 

« Not exactly," said Sam. " There's no daugh- 
ters at my place, else o' course I should ha' made 
up to vun on 'em. As it is, I don't think I can do 
vith any thin' under a female markis. I might 
take up with a young ooman o' large property as 
hadn't a title, if she made werry fierce love to me — 
not else." 

" Of course not, Mr. Weller," said' the gentle- 
man in blue, «*one can't be troubled, you know; 
and we know, Mr. Weller — we, who are men of 
the world — that a good uniform must work its way 
with the women, sooner or later. In fact, that's 
the only thing, between you and I, that makes the 
service worth entering into." 

<< Just so," said Sam. «* That^s it, o' couse." 

When this confidential dialogue had gone thus 
far, glasses were placed round, and every gentle- 
man ordered what he liked best, before the public • 
• house shut up. The gentleman in blue and the 
man in orange, who were the chief exquisities of 
the party, ordered "cold shrub and water," but with 
the others, gin and water sweet, appeared to be 
the favourite beverage. Sam called the green- 
grocer a ** desp'rate wullin," and ordered a large 
bowl of punch-^two circumstances* which seemed 
to raise him very much, in the opinion of the se- 
lections. 

" Gentleme»;" said the man in blue, with an air 
of the most consunimate dandyism, " I'll give you 
the ladies ; come." 

" Hear, hear !" said Sam, " The young mis- 
sises." 

Here there was a loud cry of " Order," and Mr. 
John Smauker, as the gentleman who had intro- 
duced Mr. Weller into that company, begged to 
inform him that the word he had just made use o(i 
was unparliamentary. * 
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"Which word was that 'ere, sir?" inquired 
Sam. 

" Missises, sir," replied Mt. John Smauker, with 
an alarming frown. " We don't recognise such 
distinctions liere." 

" Oh, werry good,'* said Sam ; " then Pll amend 
the obserwation, and call 'em the dear creeturs, if 
Blazes vill allow me." 

Some "doubt appeared to exist in the mind of the 
gentleman in the green foil smalls, whether the 
chairman could be legally appealed to, as "Blazes," 
but as the company seemed more disposed to 
stand upon their own rights than his, the question 
was not raised. The man with the cocked hat, 
breathed short, and looked long at Sam, but ap- 
parently thought it as well to say nothing, in case 
he should get the worst of It. 

After a short silence, a gentleman in an embroi- 
dered coat reaching down to his heels, and a waist- 
coat of the same, which kept'one half of his legs 
warm, stirred his gin and'XVater with great energy, 
and putting himself upon his feet, ^11 at once, by a 
violent effort, said he Was desirous of offering a 
few remarks to th^ company, whereupon the per- 
son in the cocked hat had no doubt that the com- 
pany would be very happy to heaV any remarks 
tbat the man in the long coat might wish to offer. 

" I feel a gre^t delicacy, gdntl^men, in coming 
for'atd,"said the man in the long coat, " having the 
misfofchiine to be a coachman, and ^ing only ad- 
mitted tis a honorary member of these agreeable 
svvarreys, but I dbfeel Ynyself bound, gentlemen — 
drove into a corner^ if I may use the expression-^ 
to matke known an afflicting circumstance which 
has come t6 ftiy knowledge; which has happened 
I toiay sa^ 'Within the soap of my every day con- 
templatidh. Gentlemen, our friend Mr. Whiffers 
(every body looked at the individual in orange,) 
ou> friehd Mr. Whiffers has resigned," 

PAR*r IV, 
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UniveTsal astonishment fell upon llie hearers. 
Each gentlenian looked into his neighbotir's face, 
and then transferred his glance to the upstanding 
coachman. 

** You may well be sapparised, gentlemen,'' said 
the coachman. " I will not wenchure to state-the 
reasons of this irrepairable loss to the seryice, but 
I will beg Mr. Whiffers to state thc^ himselii for 
the improvement and imitation of his admiring 
friends." 

The suggestion being, loudly approved of, Mr- 
Whiffers explained. He said he certainly could have 
wished too have continued to hold the appointment 
which he had just resigned. The uniform was 
extremely rich and expensive, the females of the 
family was most agreeable, and the duties of the 
situation was not, he was bound to say, too heavy ; 
the principal service that was required of him, be- 
ing that he should look out of the hall window as^ 
much as possible, in company with another gentle- 
man who had also resigned. He could have wished 
to have spared that company the painful and dis- 
gusting detail on which he was about to enter, but 
as the explanation had been demanded of him, he 
had no alternative but to state boldly and distinct- 
ly, that he bad been required to eat cold meat. 

It is impossible to conceive the disgust which this 
avowal awakened in the bosoms of the hearers." 
Loud cries of "Shame," mingled with groans and 
hisses, prevailed for a quarter of an hour at least. 

Mr. Whiffeii then added, that he feared a por- 
tion of this outrage might be traced to his own 
forbearing and accommodating disposition. He, 
had a distinct recollection of having once consent- 
ed to eat salt butter, and he had, moripver, on an 
occasion of sudden sickness in the house, ^ far for- 
gotten himself as to carry a coal scuttle up to the 
second floor. He trusted he had not lowered himself 
in the good opinion of his friends by this frank con- 
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fession of his faults r and he hoped the promptness 
with v^hich he had resented tlie last unmanly out- 
rage oh Ws feelings to which he had referred, would 
reinstate him in their good opinion, if he had. 

Mr. WhifTer's address was responded to with a 
shout of admiration, and the health of (he interest- 
ing martyr was drunk in a most enthusiastic man- 
tier ^for this, the martyr returned thanks, and pro- 
posed their visiter* Mr, Weller— -a gentleman 
whom he had not the pleasure of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with, but who was the friend of Mr. John 
Smauker,which was a sufficient letter of recommen- 
dation to any society of gentlemen whatever or 
wherever. On this account he should have been 
disposed to have given Mr. Weller's health with all 
the honors, if his friends had been drinking wine, 
but as they were taking spirits just by way of a 
change ; and as it migtit be inconvenient to empty a 
tumbler at every toast, he should propose that the 
honors be understood. 

At the conclusion of this speech every body took 
<v ^p out of their tumblers m honour of Sam ; and 
Sam having ladled out, and .drank, two full glasses 
of punch in honour of himself, returned thanks in 
a neat speech. * 

" Werry much obliged to you, old fellers,'' said 
Sam, ladling away at the punch in the most*un- 
embarrassed manner possible, " for this here com- 
pliment ; wich, comin' from sich a quarter, is wer- 
ry overvelmin'. l*ve heerd a good deal on you as 
a body, but I vill say, that I never thought you 
'was sich uncommon nice men as 1 find you air. I 
only hope you'll take care o' yourselves, and 
not compromise nothin' o' your dignity, which is 
a werry chiarmin' thing to see, when one's out a 
walkin', «hid has always made me werry happy to 
look at, ever since I was a boy about half as high as 
the brass-hes^d stick o' my very respectable friend. 
Blazes, th§r:^ As to the wictim of oppression in 
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the suit o' brirastone, all I^^an say of him is, that 
I hope he'll get jist as good a berth as he deserves ; 
in vich case it's werry little cold swarry as ever 
he'll be troubled with agin." 

Here Sam sat down with a pleasant stnile, and 
his speech having been vociferously applauded, the 
compai^ broke up. 

** Wy you don't mean to say you're a goin*, old 
feller," said Sam Weller to his friend Mr. John 
Smauker. 

"I must indeed,^ said Mr. SnuiuRer; "I pro- 
mised Bantam."^ 

*^ Oh, werry well,"' said Sam ; . " that's another 
thing. P'raps he^d resign if you.disappinted hinri- 
You ain't a goin'^, Blades?" 

"Yes, I am," said the-raan with the cocked hat. 

"Wot, and leave three quarters of a bowl of 
punch behind yoTi l" said Sam ; nonsense, set down 
agin.'^ 

Mr. Tuckle was not proof against this invftj^- 
tion. He laid aside the cocked hat and stick which 
he had just taken up, and said he would have one 
glass just for good fellowship's sake. 

As the gentleman in blue went home the same 
way as Mr. Tuckle, he was prevailed upon to slop 
top. When the punch was abput halfgope, Sam 
ordered in some oysters from the green grocer's 
shop ; and the effect of both was so extremely exhila- 
rating, that Mr. Tuckle, dressed out with th.e cocked 
hat and stick, danced the frog hornpipe among the: 
shells on the table^ while the gentleman in blue 
played an accompaniment upon an ingenious mii- 
sical instrument formed of a hair comb and a curl- 
paper. At last, when the punch was all gone, and 
the night nearly so, they sallied forthjo see each 
other home, ]V|r^ Tuckle no sooner got int^ the open 
air, (ban he was seized viiih a sudden desire to lie 
on the c urb- stone f Sam thouaht itvvould (]ie ?i pity 
to contradict him, and so let hnn hji,ve his own way. 
As the cocked hat \vould have Keen'spoilt if Icf^ 
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iliere, Sam very considerately flattened it down 
on the head of the gentleman in blue, and putting 
the big stick in his hand, propped him up against 
his own street-door, rang the bell, and walked quiet- 
ly home. 

At a much earlier hour next morning than his 
usual time of rising, Mr. Pickwick walked down 
^airs completely dressed, and rang the bell. 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, when Mr. Weller 
appeared in. reply, to - the summons, " shut the 
door." 

Mr. Weller did sa 

"There was an unfortunate occurrence here, 
last night, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, " which gave 
Mr. Winkle some cause, to apprehend violence from 
Mr. Dowler.** 

'^ So Fve heerd from the old lady down stairs, 
sir," replied Sam. 

"And Pm sorry to say, Sapfi,'*^ continued Mr. Pick- 
wick, with a most perplexed 'countenance, " that 
m dread of this violence, Mf. Winkle has gone 
away." 

" Gone avay !'' said Sam. 

" Left the house early^his mornmg without the 
slightest previous communication wivk- ^ne," re- 
f^lied Mr. Pickwick. " And is goae,J know not 
where." 

" He should ha' stopped and fought it out, sir,'' 
Teplied Sam, contemptuously. " It vouUn^t take 
tnuch to settle that ?ere Dowler, sir." 

"Well, Sam,"* said Mr. Pickwiek, **^Ic«iayhave 
my doubts of hiis great bravery and determination, 
also. But, however, that may be, Mr. Winkle is 
gone> He must be found, Sam — found and brought 
hack to me." 

" And s'pose he von't come back, sir," said Sam, 
. " He must be made, Sam,*' said Mr. Pickwick, 

^Whp's to do it, sic f" inquired Sam with a 
^mile. . 

6* 
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" You," replied Mr. Pickwick; 

" Werry good, sir.'* 

With these words Mr. Weller left the room, and 
immediately afterwards was heard to shut the 
street door. In two hours time he returned with 
as much coolness as if he had been despatched on 
the most ordinary message possible, and brought 
the information that an indtviduj^l in every respect 
answering Mr. Winkle's descrrption had gone over 
to Bristol that morning, by the brancb coach from 
the Royal Hotel. 

«§am," said Mr. Pickwick, grasping his hand, 
"youVe a capital fellow; an invaluable fellow. 
You must follow him, Sam." 

"Cert'nly, sir," repKed Mr. Weller. 

" The instant you discover lum, write to me im- 
mediately, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. " If he at- 
tempts to run away from you, knock hinri down, 
or lock him up. You have my full authority, 
Sam." 

" Pll be worry careful, sir," rejoined Sam. 

" You'll tell him." said Mr. Pickwick, " that I 
am highly, excited, higWy displeased, and natural- 
ly indignant at the very extraordinary course he 
has thought proper to pursue." 

«' I will, siE," replied Sam. 

"You^ll tell him," said Mr. Pickwick, « that if 
he does not come back to this very house, with • 
you, he will come back with rtie, for I will come 
and fetch him." 

<« Pll mention that 'ere, sir,** rejoined Sam. 

«« You think you can find him, Sam ?" said Mr. 
Pickwick, looking earnestly in his faqe. 

« Oh, Pll find him, if he's any verg," rejoined^ 
Sam, with great confidence. . 

"Very well," said Mr. Pickwick. «*Then tfie 
sooner you go the better." 

Widi these instructions Mr. Pickwick placed a 
sum of money in the hands of his faithful servitor. 
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a«d ordered him to start for Bris^tei immediately, 
in pursuit of the fugitive. 

Sam put a few necessaries in a carpet bag, and 
was ready for starting. He stopped when he \iad 
got to the end of the passage, and walking quietly 
back, thrust his head in at the parjour door.. 

"Sir," whispered Sam. 

"Well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwicto 

*' I fully understands my instructions, do I sir V^ 
inquired Sam. 

" I hope so," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"It's reg'Iarly understood about the knockin* 
4own, is it, sir?" inquired Sam. 

"Perfectly," replied Mr. Pickwick. " Tho- 
roughly. Do wh.at you think necessary. , You have 
my orders.'' 

Sam gave a nod of intelligence, and withdraw- 
ing his head from the door, set forth on his pilgrim-^ 
age with a light heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



HOW MR. WINKLE, WHElf HE STEPPED- OUT'OTTHfr. 
FRTING-PAlf, WALKED GENTLY AND COMFORTABLY 
INTO THE nRE. 

The ill-starred gentleman who had been the un- - 
fortunate cause of the unusual noise and distur- 
bance which alarpied the. inhabitants of the Royal 
Crescent in manner and form already described, 
after passing a night of great confusion and anxr 
iety, left the roof beneath which his friends still , 
slumberej}, bound he knew not whither. The ex- 
cellent and considerate feelings which prompted^ 
Mr. Winkle to take this step can never be too 
highly appreciated or too warmly extolled. " If" — . 
reasoned Mr. Winkle with himself — " if this Dow- . 
ler attempts (as I have no doubt he will) to carry 
into execution his threat of personal violence . 
against myself, it will be incumbent on me to 
call him out. He has- a wife; that wife is at- 
tached to, and Independent on him. If I should kill 
him in the blindness of my wrath, what would be 
my feelings ever afterwards!" This painful conside- 
ration operated so powerfully on the feelings of the 
humane young man, as to cause his koees to knock . 
together, and his countenance to exhibit alarming 
manifestations of inward emotion. Impelled by 
these reflections, he grasped his carpet-bag, and- 
creeping 8t#althily down stairs, shut the detestaU^ 
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street-door with as little noise as possible, aod 
walked off Bending his steps towards the Royal 
Hotel, he found a coach on the pointof starting for 
Bristol ; and thinking Bristol as good a plaqe for 
his purpose as any otlier he could go to, mounted 
on the box, and reaehed his pl^ce of destination 
in such time as the pair of horses, who went the 
whole stage and back again twice a-day or more, 
could be reasonably supposed to arrive there. ^ 

He took up his quarters at the Bush ; and de- 
signing to postpone any communication by letter 
with Mr. tick wick until it was probable that Mr. 
Dowler's wrath might have in some degree eva- 
porated,* walked forth to view the city, .which struck 
him as being a shade more dirty than any place he 
had ever seen. Having inspected the docks and 
shipping, and viewed the cathedral, he inquired his 
w;iy to Clifton, and. being directed thither, took 
the route which was pointed out to him, But, ^s 
the pavements of Bristol are not the widest or 
cleanest upon earth, so its streets are not altoge- 
ther the straightest ^or least intricate; ^nd Mr. 
Winkle being greatly puzzled by their 'manifold 
windings and twistings, looked about him for a 
decent ^hpp. in wj^ich he could apply afresh for 
Qounsel and instruction. 

His eye fell upon a newly-painted tenement, 
which had been recently converted into something 
between a shop and a private-house, and which a 
red lamp, proje^ii\g over the fan-light of the street- 
dpor, would nave sufficiently announced as the re- 
sidence of a medical practitioner, eviqi) if the word 
".Surgery" had not been inscribed in golden cha- 
racters on a wainscot ground, above the window 
of what, in times bygone, had been the front par- 
lour. Thinking this an eligible place wherein to 
make his inquiries, Mr. Winkle stepped into the 
little shop where the gilt-labelled drawers and bot- 
tles were; and finding nobody there, knocked with 
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a half-crown on the counter to attract the atten- 
tion of any body who might happen to be in the 
back parlour, which he judged to be the inner- 
most and peculiar sanctum of the establishment,. 
from the repetition of the word .surgery on the 
door— ^>ainted in white letters this time, by way of 
taking off the sameness. 

Aj, the first knock, a sound, as of persons fencing 
Iftvith fire-irons, which had until now been very 
audible, suddenly ceased ; and at 4he second, a stu- 
dious-looking young gentleman in green spectacles, 
with a very large book in his hand, glided quietly, 
into the shop, and stepping behind the counter^ re- 
quested to know the visiter's pleasure* 

" I am sorry to trouble you, sir,'^ said Mr. Win- 
kle, "but will you have the goodness to direct me 
to " 

** Ha! ha! ha!" roared the studious young gen- 
tlemen, throwing the large book up into the air, and 
catching it with great dexterity at the very mo- 
ment when it threatened to smash to atoms all the 
bottles ♦n the eounter. " Here's a start IV 

There was,' without doubt; for Mr. Winkle 
was so very much astonished at the extraordinary 
behaviour of the medical gentleman, that he in- 
voluntarily retreated towards the door, and looked 
very much disturbed at his strange reception. 

" Wbat> don't you know me?" said the medical 
gentleman. 

Mr. Winkle murfnured, in re^y, that he had 
not that pleasure. _ 

" Why then," said the medical gentleman, " there 
are hopes for me yet ; I may attend half the old: 
women in Bristol if I've decent luck. Getout, you 
mouldy old villain, get but." With this adjurga- 
tion, which was addressed to the large book, the 
medical gentleman kicked the volume with re- 
markable agility to the farther end of the shop, and 
pulling off his green spectacles, grinned the identical 
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frin 6f Hobdrt Sawyer, Esquire, formerly of Guy's 
lospital in the Borough, with a private residence 
in-Lant-street. 

" You don't mean to say you weren't down upon 
me!" said Mr. Bob Sawyer, shaking Mr. Winkle's 
hand with friendly warmth. 

" Upon my word I was not," replied Mr. Win- ■ 
kle, returning the pressure. • 

" I wonder you didn't see the name," said Bob!* 
Sawyer, calling his friend's attention to the outer 
door, on which, in the same white paint, were 
traced the words " Sawyer, late Nockemorf." 

"It never caught my eye," returned Mr. Win- 
kle. 

" Lord, if I had known who you were, I should 
have rushed out, and caught you in my arms," 
said Bob Sawyer; " but upon my life, I thought you 
were the KingVtaxes." 

*' No !" said Mr. Winkle. 

" 1 did, indeed," responded Bob Sawyer, " and 
I was just going to say that 1 wasn't at home, but 
if you'd leave a message I'd be sure to give it to 
myself; for he donH know me, no more does the 
lighting and paving. I think the church-rates guesses 
who I am, and I know the Water-works does, be- 
cause I drew a tooth of his, when I first came down 
here. — But come in, come in." Chattering in this 
way, Mr. Bob Sawyer pusjied Mr. Winkle into the 
back room, where, amusing himself by boring little 
circular caverns in the chimney-piece with a red- 
hot poker, sat no less a person than Mr. Benjamin 
Allen. 

" Well," said Mr. Winkle, " this is indeed a plea- 
isure that I did not tsxpect. What a very nice 
place you have here P' 

" Pretty well, pretty well," replied Bob Sawyer. 
**I passed, soon after that precious party, and my 
friends came down with the needful for this busi- 
ness ; so I put on a black suit of clothes and a 
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pair of spectacles, and came here, to look as solemn 
as I could." 

" And a very snug little business you iiave, do 
doubt?" said Mr. Winkle, knotvingly. 

" Very," replied Bob Sawyer. ** So snug, that 
at the end of a few years you might put all the 
profits in a wine glass, and cover 'em over with a 
goose berry*leaf.'* 

' "You cannot surely mean that?'^ said Mr. Win- 
kle. *»The stock itself " 

" Dummies, my dear boy," said Bob Sawyer; "half 
the drawers have got nothing in 'em, and the other 
half don't open." 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Winkle. 

'*Fact — honour!" returned Bob Sawyer, step- 
ping out into the shop, and demonstrating the ve- 
racity of the assertion by divers hard pulls at the 
little gilt knobs on the counterfeitxirawers. "Hardly 
any thing real in the shop but th^ leeches, and 
they are second hand.'' 

"I shouldn't have thought it!" exclaimed Mr. 
Winkle, much surprised* 

"I hope not," replied Bob Sawyer, "else where's 
the use of appearances, eh ? But what will you 
take ? Do as we do 1 — that's right. Ben, my fine 
fellow, put yofur hand into the cupboard, and bring 
out the patent digester." 

Mr. Benjamin Allen smiled his readiness, and 
produced from the closet at his elbow a black 
bottle half full of brandy. 

"You don't take^ater, of course?" said Bob 
Sawyer. 

•* Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle. " It's rather 
early: I should like to qualify it, if you have no ob- 
jection." 

" None in the least, if you can reconcile it to your 
conscience," replied Bob Sawyer; tossing off, as 
he sp6k^, a glass of the liquor with great relish.-^ 
" Ben, the pipkin." 
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Mr. Benjamin Allen drew forth froni the saitig: 
hiding-place a small brass pipkin, which Bob Saw- 
yer observed he prided himself upon, particularly, 
because it looked so business-like. The water in 
th^ professional pipkin having been made to boil,. 

• in course of time,. by various little shovels-full of 
coal, which Mr. Bob Sawyer took out of a practi- 
cable window-seat, labelled " Soda Water,'* Mr. 
Winkle adulterated his brandy; and the conversa- 
tion was becoming general, when it was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance into the shop of a boy, in a 

* sober gray livery and a gold- laced hat, with a small 
covered basket under his arm, whom Mr. Bah 
Sawyer immediately hailed with, " Tom you va- 
gabond, come here." 

The boy presented himself accordingly. 

** YouVe been stopping to over all the posts in 
Bristol, you idle young scamp!" said Mr. Bob 
Sawyer. 

" No, sh% I haven't," replied the boy. 

<* You had better not!" said Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
with a threatening aspect. " Who do you suppose 
will ever employ a professional" man, when they 
see his boy playing at marbles in the gutter, or 
flying the garter in the horse-road? Have you 
no feeling for your profession, you groveller? Did 
you leave all the medicine ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

** The powders for the child, at the large house 
with the new family, and the pills to be taken four 
times a day at the ill-tempered old gentleman's with 
the gouty leg ?' 

« Yes, sir." 

" Then shut the door, and mind the shop.'' 

" Come," said Mr. Winkle, as the boy retired, 
" things are not quite so bad as you would have 
me believe, either. There is some medicine to be 
sent^ut." 

Mr. Bob Sawyer peeped into the shop to see 

PART IV. 7 
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. fbftt oo stranger was witbiD hearing, and leaning 
forward to Mr. Winkle said, in a low tone — 
" He 4eaves it all at the wrong houses.'* 
Mr- Winkle looked perplexed, and Bob Sawyer 
md his friend laughed. 

" Don't you see V* said Bob ; " he goes up to a 
house, rings the area bell, pokes a packet of medi- - 
cine without a direction into the servant^ hand, 
and walks off Servant takes it into the dining* 
parlour; master opens it, and reads the label, 
' Draught to be taken at bed-time — pills as before 
— lotion as usual — the powder. From Sawyer's, 
late NockemorPs. Physicians' prescriptions care- 
fully prepared :' and ail the rest of k. Shows it 
to his wife — slie reads the label f it goes down to 
the servants — they read the label. Next day the 
boy calls: 'Very sorry — his mistake — ^immense 
business — great many parcels to deliver — Mr. Saw- 
yer's compliments — ^late Nockemorf.' The name 
gets known, and that's the thing, my boy, in the 
medical way ; bless your heart, old fellow, it's bet- 
ter than all the advertising in the world. We have 
got one four-ounce bottle that's been to half the 
houses in Bristol, and hasn't done yet." 

" Dear me, I see," observed Mr. Winkle; "what 
an excellent plan!'* 

" Oh, Ben apd I have hit upon a dozen such," 
replied Boh Sawyer, with great glee. ** The lamp 
lighter has eightecn-pence a week to pull the night- 
bell for ten minutes, every time he comes round ; 
and my boy always rushes into church just before 
the psalms, when the people have got nothing to 
do but look about 'em, and calls me out, with 
horror and dismay depicted on his countenance, 
'Bless my soul,' every body says, 'son^body taken 
suddenly ill! Sawyer late Nockemorf, sent for. 
What a business that young man has 1' " 

At the termination of this disclosure of some of 
the mysteries of medicines, Mr. Bob Sawyer and 
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ills friend, Ben Allen, threw themselves back in 
their respective chairs, and laughed^ boisterously. 
When they had enjoyed the jolre to theif hearts* 
content, the discourse changed to* topics in which 
Mr. Winkle was more immediately interested. 

We think we have hinted elsewhere, that Mr. 
Benjamin Allen had a way of becoming sentimental 
after brandy. The case is not a peculiar one, as 
.we ourselfcan testify, having, on a fe^ occasions, 
had to deal with patients who have been afflicted 
in a similar manner. At this precise period of his 
existence, Mr. Benjamin Allen had perhaps a 
greater predisposition to maudlinism than he had 
ever known before; the cause of which malady 
was briefly this. He had been staying nearly three 
weeks: with Mr. Bob Sawyer ; Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was not remarkable for temperance, nor was filr. 
BenjanMn Allen for the ownership of a very strong 
head ; and the consequence was, tliat, during the 
whole space of lime just mentioned,- Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had been wavering between intoxication 
partial and intoxication complete. 

" My dear friend," said Mr. Ben Allen, taking 
advantage of Mr. Bob Sawyer's temporary ab* 
sence behind ihe counter, whither he had retired 
to dispense some of the second-hand leeches, pre- 
viously referred to, *^my dear friend, I am very 
miserable." 

Mr. Winkle professed his heartfelt regret to hear 
it, and begged to know whether he couldvdo any 
thing to alleviate the sorrows of the soflfering 
student 

" Nothing, my dear boy — nothing,*' said Ben. 
" You recollect Arabella, Winkle — my sister Ara- 
bella-ra little girl, Winkle, witbblcKrk eyes — when 
we were down at Wardle'sl ' Won't know whether 
you happened to notice bep^— a nice little girl, 
Winkle, fierhapa fny features may recal her 
countenance, to your reeollectiop V* 
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Mr. Winkle required nothing to recal the charm- 
ing Arabella to his mind ; and it was rather for- 
tunate he did not, for the features of her brother 
Benjamin would unquestionably have proved but 
an indifferent refresher to his memory. He an- 
swered, with as much calmness as he could assume, 
that he perfecTTy remembered the young lady re- 
ferred to, and sincerely trusted she was in good 
health. 

"Otrr friend Bob is a delightful fellow. Winkle," 
was the only reply of Mr. Ben Allen. 

*' Very,'* said Mr.^ Winkle, not much relishing 
this close connexion of the two names. 

" I designed 'em for each other ; ihey were made 
for each other, sent into thq world for each other, 
born for each other. Winkle," said Mr. Ben Allen, 
setting down his glass with great emphasis. 
** There's a special destiny in the matter, my dear 
sir; there's oriy five years' difference between 
^em, and both their birthdays are in August." 

Mr. Winkle was too anxious to hear what was 
to follow, to express much wonderment at this ex- 
traordinary circumstance, marvellous as it was; so 
Mr. Ben Allen, after a tear or two, went on to say» 
that notwithstanding all his esteem and respect and 
veneration for his friend, Arabella had unaccount- 
ably and undutifully evinced the most determmed 
antipathy to his person. 

" And I think," said Mr. Ben Allen, in conclu- 
sion, " /think there's a prior attachment" 

*'Have you any idea who the object of it maj 
be ?" asked Mr. Winkle, with great trepidation. 

Mr. Ben Allen seized the poker» flourished it, in 
a warlike manner above .his head, inflicted a ^- 
vage blow on an imaginary skull, and wound up 
by saying* in a very expressive manner, that he 
only wished he could guess — that was alL 
*<< I'd, show hjm whait I, thought of him," said Mr, 
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Ben Allen. And round went the poker again, more, 
fiercely than Before. 

All this was of course very soothing to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Winkle, who remained silent for a few 
minutes ; but at length mustered up resolution to 
inquire whether Miss Allen was in Kent. 

** No, no," said Mr. Ben Allen, laying aside the 
poker, and looking very cunning; " I didn't think 
Wardle's exactly the place for a head-strong girl; 
S6; as I am her natural' protector and guardian, 
our parents being dead. I have brought her down 
into this part of the country to spend a few months 
tit an old aunt's, in- a nice, dull, close place.' I 
think that wHI cure-lier^ my boy; and if it doesn't, 
I'll take her abroad for a little while, and see what 
that'll do." 

Oh, the aunt's is in Bristol, is it?" faltered Mr. 
WinWe. 

** No, no — not in Bristol," replied Mr. Ben Allen, 
jerking his thumb over his right shoulder: "over 
that ^way— down there. But,- hush, here's Bob. 
Not a word, my dear friend — not a word." 

Short as this converisatiou was, it roused in Mr. 
Winkle the highest degree of excitement and ^ni 
iety. The suspected prior attachment rankled in 
his heart. Could he be the object of it ? Could 
it foe fo^ him that the fair Arabella had looked 
scornfully on the sprightly Bob Sawyer, or had he 
a successful rival 7 He determined to see her, cost 
what it might; but here an insurmountable objec- 
tion presented itself, for whether the explanatorv 
"over that way," and "down there," of Mrs Ben 
Allen, meant three miles off, or thirty, op three 
hundred, he could in no wise guess. 

But he had no opportunity of pondering over his 

love just then, for Bob Sawyer's return was the 

immediate precursor of the arrival of a meat pie 

from the baker's, ofwhich that gentleinan insisted 

?• 
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on his slaying to partake. The cloth was laid by 
an occasional chairwoman, who officiated in the 
capacity of Mr. Bob Sawyer's housekeeper; and a 
third knife and fork having been borrowed from 
the 'mother, of the boy in the gray livery (for Mr. 
• Sawyer's domestic arrangements were as yet con- 
ducted on a limited scale,) they sat down to dinner ; 
the beer being served up, as Mr. Sawyer remarked, 
" in its native pewter." 

After dinner, Mr. Bob Sawyer ordered in the 
largest mortar in the shop, and proceeded to brew 
a reeking jorum of rum-punch therein, stirring up 
and amalgamating the materials with a pestle in 
, a very creditable and apothecary-like manner. 
Mr. Sawyer being a bachelor, had only one tumbler 
in the house, which was assigned to Mr. Winkle 
as a compliment to the visiter, Mr. Bjen Allen being 
accommodated with a funnel with a cork in the 
narrow end, and Bob Sawyer contenting himself 
with one of those wide-lipped crystal vessels in- 
scribed with a variety of cabalistic characters, in 
which chemists are wont to measure out their li- 
quid drugs in compounding prescriptions. These 
^ preliminaries adjusted, the punch was tasted, and 
pronounced excellent; and it having been arranged 
that Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen should be consi- 
dered at liberty to fill twice to Mr. Winkle's once, 
they started fair, with great satisfaction and good- 
fellowship.. 

There was np singing, because Mr. Bob Saw- 
yer said it wouldn't look professional ; but to make 
amends for this deprivation there was so much 
talking and laughins that^ it might have been 
heard, and very likely was, at the end of the 
street: which cfonversation materially lightened the 
hours and imjiroved the raind of Mr. Bob Sawyer's 
boy, wlio, instead of devoting the evening to his 
orainarj occupation of writio^ bis name on the 
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counter, and rubbing it out again, peeped through 
the glass door, and thus Ibtened and iooked on, 
at the same time. 

The mirth of Mr. Bob Sawyer was rapidly 
ripening into the furious, Mr. Ben Allefl was fast 
relapsing into the sentimental, and the punch had 
V(e\\ nigh disappeared altogether, Mrben the boy 
hastily running in, annoiuiced that a young woman 
h^d just come over, to say that Sawyer late Nocke- • 
morf was wanted directly, a couple of streets oif. 
This broke up the party. Mr. Bob Sawyer under- 
standing the me;ssage after some twenty repetitions, 
tied a wet cloth round his head to sober himself, and 
having partially succeeded, put on his green specta- 
cles and issued forth. Resisting all entreaties to stay 
till he came back, and finding it quite impossible to 
engage Mr. Ben Allen in any intelligible conversa- 
tion on the subject nearest his heart, or indeed on 
any other, Mr. VVinkle took his departure and re- 
turned to the Bush. 

The anxiety of his mind, and the numerous me- 
ditations which Arabella had awakened, pre- 
vented his share of the mortar of punch producing 
that effect upon him which it would have had, un- 
der other circumstances. So, after taking a glass 
of soda-water and brandy at the bar, he turned into 
the coffee-room rather dispirited than elevated by 
the occurren<?es of the evening* 

Sitting in front of the fire, with his back towards 
him, was a tallish gentleman in a great-coat: the * 
only other occupant of the room. It was rather a 
cool evening for the season of the year, and the 
gentleman drew \m chair aside to afford the. new 
comer a sight of the fire. What were Mr. Win- 
kle's feelings when, in so doing, he discloied to view 
the face and figure of the vindictive and sangui- 
nary Dowler ! 

Mr. Winkle's first inqpulse was to give a violent 
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pull at the n^rest bcll-bandle, but tfant anfortU' 
nately happened to be immediately behind Mf« 
Dowicr*s head. He had nmde one step towards 
It before he checked himself. As he did so Mr. 
Dowlcr very hastily drew back. 

''Mr. Winkle, sir. Becalm. Don't strike me. 
I won't bear it. A blow! Never," said Mr. 
Dowler, looking meeker than Mr. Winkle had ex- 
pected in a gentleman of his ferocity. 
"A blow, sirt" stammered Mr. Winkle. 
"A blow, sir,** replied . Dowler. . **0>mpose 
your feelings. Sit down. Hear me." 

^ Sir," said Mr. Winkle, trembling from head to 
foot, '^ before I consent to sit down beside, or op- 
posite you, without the presence of a waiter,! roost 
be secured by some farther understanding. Tou 
used a threat against me last night, sir — a dread- 
ful threat, sir." Here Mr. Winkle turned very 
pale indeed, and stopped short 
, **I did," said Dowler, with a countenance al- 
most as white as Mr. Winkle's. ''Circumstances 
were suspicious. They have been' explained. I 
respect your bravery. Your feeling is upright. 
Ck>nscious innocence. There'« my hand. Grasp 
it" 

" Really sir," toid Mr. Winkle, hesitating whe- 
ther to give his hand or not, and alnunt fearing 
that is was demanded in order that he might be 

^taken at an advantage, ** really sir, I ^ 

"I know what you mean," interposed Dowler. 
" You feel aggrieved. Very natural. So should I. 
I was wrong. I b^ your pardon. Be friendly. 
Forgive me.** With this, Dowler fairly forced his 
hand upon Mr. Winkle, and shaking it with the 
utmost vehemence, declared he was a fellow of ex- 
treme spirit, and he had a higher opinion of him 
than ever. 
"Now/' Slid Dowler, «<ntdowD. Relate it alL 
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How did you find me? When did you follow? 
Be frank. Tell me." 

"It's quite accidental," replied Mr. Winkle, 
greatly perplexed by the curious and unexpected 
nature <>f the interview, " Quite." 

" Glad of it," said Dowler. " I woke this morn- 
ing. I had forgotten my threat. I laughed at the 
accident. I felt friendly. I said so." 

"To whom?" inquired Mr. Winkle. 

" To Mrs. Dowler. * You made a vow,' ^aid 
she. * I did,' said I. * It was a rash one,' said she 
' It was,' said I. ^ I'll apologise. Where is he V 

"Who?" inquired Mr, Winkle. 

" You," replied Dowler. " I went down stairs. 
You w^ere not to be found. Pickwick looked 
gloomy. Shook his head. Hoped no violence 
would be committed. I saw it all. You felt your- 
self insulted. You had gone for a friend perhaps. 
Possibly for pistols. * High spirit,' said I. * I ad- 
mire him,' " 

Mr. Winkle coughed, and beginning to see how 
the land lay, KSsumed a look of importanco: 

*^ I left a note for you," resumed Dowler. " I 
said I was sorry. So I was. Pressing business 
called me here. You were not satisfied. You fol- 
lowed. You required a verbal explanation. You 
were right. It's all over now. My business is 
finished. I go back to-morrow. Join me." 

As Dowler progressed in his explanation, Mr. 
Winkle's countenance grew more and more digni- 
fied. The mysterious nature of the commence- 
ment of their conversation was explained ; Mr. 
Dowler had as great an objection to duelling as 
himself; in short, this blustering and awful person- 
age was one of the most egregious cowards in ex- 
istence, and interpreting Mr. Winkle's absence 
through the medium of his own fears, had actually 
taken the same step as himself, and prudently re- 
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tired until all excitement of feelings should have 
subsided. 

As the real state of the case dawned upon Mr. 
Winkle's mind, he looked very terrible, and said 
he was perfectly satisfied ; but at the same time, 
said so, with an air that left Mr* Dowler no alter- 
native but to infer that if he had not been, some- 
thing most horrible and destructive must inevita- 
bly have occurred. Mr. Dowler appeared to be 
impressed with a becoming sense of Mr. Winkle's 
magnanimity and condescension ; and the two bel- 
ligerents parted for the'night, with many protesta- 
tions of eternal friendship. 

About half past twelve o'clock, when Mr. Win- 
kle had been revelling some twenty ihinutes in the 
full luxury of his first sleep, he was suddenly awa- 
kened by a loud knocking at his chamber-door, 
which, being repeated with increased vehemence, 
caused him to start up in bed, and inquire who 
was there, and what the matter was. 

"Please, sir, here's a young man which says he 
must see you directly," responded Ihe voice of the 
chambermaid. 

" A young man !" exclaimed Mr. Winkle. 

"No mistake about that 'ere, sir,'' replied ano- 
ther voice through the keyhole; "and if that wor- 
ry same interestin' young cretur ain't let in vith- 
out delay, it's werry possible as his legs vill enter 
^ afore his countenance." — The young man gave a 
* gentle kick at one of the lower pannels of the door, 
after he had given utterance to this hint, as if to 
add force and point te the remark. ^ 

"Is that you, Sam?" inquired Mr. Winkle, spring- 
ing out of bed. 

"Quite unpossible to identify any gen'lm'n vith 
any degree o' mental satisfaction, vithout lookin' 
at him, sir," replied the voice, dogntuiticaily. 

Mr. Winkle, not much doubting who ttie young 
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man was, unlocked the door; which he bad no 
sooner done, than Mr. Samuel Weller entered 
with great precipitation, and carefully relocking 
it on the inside, deliberately put the key in his 
waistcoat pocket; and, after surveying. Mr. Win- 
kle from head to foot, said — 
^ " You're a werry humorous young gen'lm'n, you 
air, sir." 

"What do you mean by this conduct, SamT" 
inquired Mr. Winkle, indignantly. " Get out, sir, 
this instant. What-do you mean, *ir?" 

" What do / mean,'* retorted Sam ; " come sir, 
this is rayther too rich, as the young lady said ven 
she remonstrated with the pastry cook, artcr he'd 
sold her a pork- pie as had got nothin' but fat 
inside. What do / mean ! Well, that ain't a baj 
'un, that ain't." 

" Unlodk that door and leave this room immedi- 
ately, sir," said Mr. Winkle. 

"1 shall leave this here room, sir, just precisely 
at the werry same moment as you leaves it," re- 
sponded Sam, speaking in a forcible manner, and 
seating himself v/ith perfect gravity. "If I find it ne- 
. cessary to carry you away pick-a-back, o' course I 
shall leave it to the least bit o* time possible afore 
you; but allow me to express a hopt) as you won't 
reduce me to ex-tremities: in saying vich, I merely 
quote wot the nobleman said to the fractious penny- 
winkle, ven he vouldn't come out of his shell by 
means of a pin, and he consequently began to 
be afeerd that he should be obliged to crack him 
in the parlour door." At the end of this address, 
which was unusually lengthy for him, Mr. Wel- 
ler planted his hands on his knees, and looked full 
in Mr. Winkle's face, with an expression of coun- 
tenance which showed that he had not the re- 
motest intention of being trifled with. 

" You're a amiably-disposed young man, sir, I 
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don't think," resumed Mr. Weller, in a tone of 
moral reproof, *Uo go inwolving qut precious gov- 
ernor in all sorts o' fanteegs, ven he's made up 
his mind to go through evVy think for principle. 
You're far worse nor Dodson, sir ; and as for Fc^g, 
I consider him a born angel to you !" Mr. Wel- 
ler having accompanied this last sentiment with 
an emphatic slap on each knee, folded his arms 
with a look of great dUgust, and threw himself 
back in his chair, as if awaiting the criminal's de- 
fence. 

"My good fellow," said Mr. Winkle, extending 
his hand — his teeth chatteriiTg all the lime he spoke, 
for he had been standing during the whole of Mr. 
Weller's lecture in his night-gear, " My good fel- 
loav, I respect your attachment to my excellent 
friend, and I am ♦cry sorry indeed, to have added 
to his causes for disquiet. There, Sam, there !" 

" Well,'* said Sam, rather sulkily, but giving the 
prolTered hand a respectful shake at (he same time 
— " Well, so you ought to be, and I am very glad 
to find you air ; for, if I can help it, I won't have 
him put upon by nobody, and that's all about it." 

"Certainly not, Sam,'' said Mr. Winkle. "There, 
now go to bed, Sam, and we'll talk farther about 
this, in the morning." 

" I'm worry sorry," said Sam, " but I can't go to 
bed." 

" Not go to bed !" repeated Mr. Winkle 

"No," said Sam, shaking his head, "Can't be 
done. 

" You don't mean to say you're going back to- 
night, Sam?" urged Mr. Winkle, greatly surprised. 

"Not unless you particklerly vish it,'^ replied 
Sam ; " but I mustn't leave this here room. The 
governor's orders wos peremptory." 

"Nonsense, Sam," said Mr. Winkle, "I must 
stop here two or three days ; and more than that, 
Sam, you must stop here too, to assist me in gain- 
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ing an interview wifli a y<>ung lady r— Miss Allen, 
Sam ; you remcnaber her — whom I must and will 
see before 1 leave Bristol." 

But in reply to each of these poaftions, Sam shook 
his head with great firmness, and energetically re- 
plied, " It can't be done.'^ 

After a great deal of argument and representa- 
tion -on the part of Mr. Winkle, however, and a 
full disctosure of wh"at had passed in the interview 
with Dowler, Sam began to waver; and at length 
a compromise was effected, of which the following 
were the main and principal conditions: — 

That Sam.should retire, and leave Mr. Winkle 
in the undisturbed possession of his apartment, on 
condition that he had permission to lock the door^ 
on the outside, and carry off ihe^ey; provided al- 
ways, that in the event of an alarm of hre, or other 
dangerous contingency, the door should be instant- 
ly unlocked. . That a letter should be written to 
Mr. Pickwick early next morning, and forwarded 
per Dowler, requesting his consent to Sam and JVIr. 
Winkle's remaining at Bristol, for the purpose and 
with the object already assigned, and begging an 
answer by the next coach; if favourable, the afore- 
said parties to remain accordingly, and if not, to 
return to Bath immediately on the receipt thereof. 
And, lastly, that Mr. Winkle should be understood 
as distinctly pledging himself not to resort to the 
window, fire-place, or other surreptitious 'mode 
of escape in the meanwhile. These stipulations 
having been concluded, Sam locked the door and 
departed. 

He had nearly got down stairs, when he stopped 
and drew the key from his pocket. 

** I quite forgot about the knockin' down,'' said 
Sam, halfturning back. " The governor distinct- 
ly said it wos to be done ; amazin' stupid o' me, 
that 'ere now. Never nrynd," said Sam, brighten- 
ing up, " It's easily done to-morrow, anyvas.'' 

FART iv. B 
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Apparently much consoled by this reflection, Mr. 
Welter once n)ore deposited the key in his pocket, 
and, descending the remainder of the stairs with- 
out any fresh visitations of conscience, was soon» 
in common with the other inmates of the houfo> 
buried in profound repose. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



«R. SAMUEL WELLER, BEING IlfTRUSTED WIT^ A MIS- 
SION or LOVE, PROCEEDS TO EXECUTE IT ; WITH 
%VHAT SUCCESS WILL HEREINAFTER APPEAR. 

During Ibe whde of the next day, Sam kept 
Mr. Winkle steadily in «ight, fully determined not 
to take his eyes off him for one instant, until he 
should receive express instructions from the foun- 
tain head. However disagreeable Sam's very 
close watch and great vigilance were to Mr. Win- 
kle, he thought it better to bear with them, than, 
by any act of violent opposiiion, to hazard being 
carried away by force, which Mr. Weller more 
than once strongly hinted was the line of conduct 
that a strict sense'of duty prompted him to pursue. 
There is little reason to doubt that Sam would very 
speedily have quieted his scruples, by bearing Mr. 
Winkle back to Bath, bound hand and foot, had 
not Mr. Pickwick's prompt attention to the note, 
which Dowler had undertalcen to deliver, forestalled 
any such proceedins;. In short, at eight o'clock, 
in the evening, Mr. rickwick himself walked into 
the coffee-room of the Bush tavern, and told Sam 
with a smile, to his very great relief, that he had 
done quite right, and it was unnecessary for him to 
mount guard any longer. 
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« I thought it better to come myself,'^ said Mr. 
Pickwick, addressing Mr. Winkle, as Sam disen- 
cumbered him of* his great-coat - and travelling 
shawl, " to ascertain, before I gave my consent to 
Sam's employment in this matter, that you are 
quite in earnest and serious, with respect to this . 
young lady," 

« Serious, from tny heart — from my soul!'* re-, 
turned Mr. Winkle, with great energy. . 

" Remember,'' ^aid Mr. Pickwick^ with beaming 
eyes, " we met her at our excellent and hospitable 
friend's, Winkle. It would be an ill return to tam-. 
per lightly, and without due consideration, with 
this young lady's affections, ril not allow that, 
sir — ril not allow it.** 

" I have no such intention, indeed,** exclaimed 
Mr. Winkle warmly. « I have considered the 
matter well, for a long time, and I feel that my 
happiness is bound up in her." 

" Thai's what we call tying it up in a small par- 
cel, sir," interposed Mr. Waller with an agreeable 
smile. 

Mr. Winkle looked somewhat stern at this in- . 
terrupiion, and Mr. Pickwicf angrily reqjjested his 
attendant not to jest with one of the best feelings 
of our nature; to which Sam replied, *• That he 
wouldn't, if he was ^ware on it; but there were 
so many on 'em, that he hardly know'd which was 
the best ones when h$ heerd 'em mentioned." 

Mr. Winkle then recounted what bad passed 
between himself and Mr. Ben Allen, relative, to 
Ars\};)e]\i\, stated that his object was to gain an in- 
terview with the young lady, and make a formal 
disclosure of his passion; and .declared his convic- 
tion, founded on certain dark hints and mutterings 
of the aforesaid Ben, that, wherever she was at 
present immured, it was somewhere neaf the 
Downs; and this was his whole stock of know^. 
ledge or suspicion upon the subject 
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With this very slight clew to guide him, it was 
determined that Mr. Weller should startnext morn- 
ing on an expedition of discovery ; it, was also ar- 
ranged that Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle, who 
were less confident of their powers, should parade 
the town meanwhile^ and accidentally drop in upon 
Mr. Bob Sawyer in the course of the day, in the 
hope of seeing or hearing something of the youfig 
lady's whereabout. 

Accordingly, next morning, Sam Weller issued 
forth upon his quest, in no way daunted by the 
very discouraging prospect before him; and away 
he walked, up one street and down another — we 
were going to say, up one hill and down another, 
only it's all up hill iit CI if ton — without meeting with 
any thing or any body that tended to throw the 
faintest light upon the matter in hand. Many 
were the colloquies into which Sam entered with 
grooms who were airing horses on roads; and 
nursemaids who were airing children in lanes; but 
nothing could Sam elicit from either the first-men- 
tioned or the last, which bore the slightest refer- 
ence to the object of his artfully-prosecuted in- 
quiries. There were a gr^at many young ladies in 
a great many houses, the greater part whereof were 
shrewdly suspected by the fenmle and female domes- 
tics to be deeply attached to somebody, or perfectly 
-r,eady to become so, if opportunity offered. But 
as none among these young ladies was Miss Ara- 
bella Allen, thf information left Sam at exactly 
the old point of wisdom at which be had stood be- 
fore. 

Sam struggled across the Downs against a good 
high wind, wondering whether it was always ne- 
cesaary.io hold your hit on with: both hands in 
that part of the country, and came to a shady by- 
dace, about which were sprinkled several little vil-^ 
iks ot f uiet and seejuded appearaoce. Outside a^ 
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stable-door at the botk>in of a. long back lane with^ . 
out a thoroughfare, a groom in undresa was idling 
about apparently persimding himself that he was 
doing somelhing withiaspade and a wheelbarrow. 
We may remark, in this place, that we have 
scarcely ever seen a groom near a stable, in his 
lazy moments, who has not been, to a greater or 
less extent, the victim of this singular delusion. 

Sam thought he might as well talk to this groom 
as to any one else, especially as he was very tired 
with walking, and there. was a good large stone just 
opposite the wheelbarrow; so he strolled down the 
lane, and, seating himself on the stone, opened a 
conversation with the ease and freedom for which 
iTe was remarkable. 

"Mornin% old friend,'* said Sam. 

"Arternoon, you mean," replied the groora^ 
casting a surly look at Sam. 

" You're werry right, old friend," said Sam ; " I 
do mean arterndon. How are you V^ 

" Why, I don't find myself much the better foe 
seeing of you," replied the ill-tempered groom. 

" Thai's wcrry oddr-that is," said Sam, ** for you 
look so uncommon cheerful, and seem altogether 
so lively, tliat it docs vun's heart good to see you." 

The surly groom looked surlier still at this, but 
not sufficiently so to produce any effect upon Sam» 
who immediately inquired, with a countenance of 
great anxiefj-, whether his master's name was not 
Walker. 

"No, it ain't," said the groom, 

" Nor Brown, I s'pose ?" said Sam. 

"No, it ain't." 

««Nor Vilson?" 

"No; nor that neither," said the groom. 

"Veil," replied Sam, « then I'm mistaken, and 
he hasn't got the honour o' my acquaintance, which 
I thought he had. Don't vait Jier^ out o' compU«. 
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Iinent to me," said Sam, as the groom wheeled in 
the barrow, and prepared to shut the gate. " Ease 
.aibre ceremony, old boy ; I'H excuse* you.'* 

" I'd knock your head off for half a-c row n,*' 
said the surly groom, bolting one half of the gate. 

" Couldn't aflford to have it done on those terms," 
rejoined Sam. ** U 'ud be vurth a life's board 
vages, at least, to yoii, and 'ud be cheap at that. 
Make my compliments in-doors. Tell 'em not to' 
vait dinner for me, and say they needn't mind 
puttin' any by, for it'll be cold ^fore Icome in."^ 

In reply to this, the groom, waxing very wroth, 
muttered a desire to damage somebody's head ; but 
disappeared without carrying it into execution, 
slamming the door angrily ^fter him, and wholly 
unheeding Sam's affectionate request, that he would 
leave him a lock of his hair, before he went. 

Sam continued to sit on the large stone, medi^ 
tating upon what was best to be done, and revol- 
ving in his mind a plan for knocking at all the 
doors within five miles of Bristol, taking them at a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred a day, and en- 
deavouring to find Miss Arabella by thatexpedient^ 
when accident all of a, sudden threw in his way 
what he might have sat there for a twelvemonth' 
and yet not found without it. 

Into the lane where he sat, there opened three 
or four garden gates, belonging to as ipany houses, 
which though detached from each other, were only 
separated by their gardens. As these were large 
and long, and well planted with trees, the houses 
were not only at some distance off, but the greater 
part of them were nearly concealed from view< 
Sam was sitting with his eyes fixed upon the dust- 
heap outside the next gate to that by which the 
groom, had disappeared, profoundly turning over 
in his mind the diflSculties of his present under- 
t^ipg, when the goto opened, and a female ser- 
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vani came out into the lane to shake some bed- 
side carpels. 

Sam was so very busy with his own thoughts, 
that it is probable he would have taken no more 
notice of the young woman than just raising his 
head and remarking that she had a very neat and 

Eretty figure, if his feelings of gallantry had not 
een most strongly roqsed by observing that -she 
had no one to help her, and that the carpets seemed 
too heavy for her single strength. Mr. Wellcr was 
a gentleman of great gallantry in his own way, 
and he no sooner remarked this circumstance than 
he hastily rose from the large stone, and advanced 
towards her. 

"My dear," said Sam, sidling up with an air of 
great respect, " You'H spile that worry pretty figure 
out o' all perportion if you shake them carpets by 
yourself. Let me help you." 

The young lady, who had been coyly affecting 
not to know that a gentleman was so near, turned 
round as Sam spoke — no doubt (indeed slie said so, 
afterwards) to decline this ofier from a perfect 
stranger — when instead of speaking,, she started 
h^ck, and uttered a half-suppressed scream. Sam 
was scarcely less staggered, for in the countenance . 
of the well-sb^ped female, servant, he beheld the 
very features of his Valentine — the pretty house- 
noaid from Mr. Nupkins's. 

" Wy, Mafy my dear!" said Sam. 

« Lauk, Mr. Weller," said Mary, "how you do 
frighten one 1" 

Sam made no verbal answer to this complaint, 
nor can we precisely say. what reply he did make. 
We nf>crely know that- after a short pause Mary 
said, " Lor do adun, Mr. Weller," and that his hat 
faad fallen off a few moments before.— froni both 
of whichtokens we should be disposed to infer that 
one kiss, or more, had passed between the pai;T 

am 
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"Why, how did you come here?" said Mary, 
when the conversatibn to which this interruption 
had been offered, was resumed. 

"<y course I came to look arter you, my darlinV* 
replied Mr. Weller; for once permitting his passion 
to get the better of his veracity. 

" And how did you know 1 was here?*' inqjiired 
Mary. "Who could have told you that I took 
another service at Ipswich, and that they after- 
wards moved all the way here? Who could have 
told you thati Mr. Weller?'* 

"Ah to be sure," said Sam with a cunning look, 
" that's the pint. Who could ha' told me?" 

" It wasn't Mr. Muzzle, was it ?*' inquired Mary. 

"Oh no," replied Sam, with a solemn shake of 
the head, " it warn't him." 

"It must have b^en the cook," said Mary., 

" O' course it- must,'* said 6^1 m. 

" Well, I never heard of the like of that !" ex- 
claimed Mary. 

" No more did I,'^ said Sam. " But Mary, my 
dear — " here Sam's manner grew extremely af- 
fectionate — " Mary, my dear, Pve got another af- 
fair in hand as is werry pressin'. There's one o' 
my governors's friendsr— Mr. Winkle — you remem- 
l>er him.'* 

" Him in the green opat ?" sa4d Mary. " Qh yes, 
r remember him." 

*< Well," said gam, "he's in a horrid slate o' 
love ; reg'larly comfoozled, and done oyer vith it." 

" Indeed !" interposed Mary. 

"Yes," said Sam; "l>ut that's nothin' if we 
could only find out the young 'ooman''-^and*hcre 
Sam, with many digressions upon the* personal 
beauty of Mary, and the unspeakable tortures he 
bad experienced since he last saw her, gave a feith- 
ful account of Mr. Winkle's present predicament. 

".Well!" said Mary, "I never did!" 
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«(y course not/* said Sam, "and no body never 
did, nor never vill neither; and here am I a Tvalkin'' 
about like the wanderin' Jew — a sportin' charac- 
ter you have perhaps heerd on Mary ray dear, as 
wos alvays doin' a match agin' time, and never 
vent to sleep -> looking arter this here Miss Ara^ 
bella Allen." 

" Miss who?" said Mary, in great astonishment 

*^ Miss Arabella Allen," said S^m. 

** Goodness gracious!" said Mary, pointing to the 
garden door which the sulky groom had locked al- 
ter him, " Why it's that very house; she's beon 
living there these six weeks. Their upper house- 
maid, which is lady's maid too, told me all abau4. t 
over the wash-house palin's before the family was 
out of bed, one mornin'." 

" Wot, the very next door to you?" said Sam. 

** The very next," replied Mary. 

Mr. Weller f^as so deeply overcome at receiving, 
this intelligence that he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to cling to his fair informant for support, and 
divers little love passages had passed between them, 
before he was sufficiently collected to return to the 
subject. 

" Veil,** said Sam at length, "if this don't beat 
cock-fightin', nothin never vill, as the Lord Mayor 
said ven the chief secretary o' state proposed his 
missis's health arter dinner. That very next 
house ! Wy, I've got a message to her as I've 
been tryin' all day to deliver." 

" Ah," said Mary, " but you can't deliver it now, 
because she only walks in the garden in the even- 
ing, and then only for a very little time; she ne- 
ver goes out, without the old lady." 

Sam ruminated for a few moments, and finally 
hit upon the following plan of operations ; that he 
should return just at dusk— the time at which Ara- 
bella invariably took her walk — and being admitted 
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by Mary into the garden of the house, to which 
she belonged, contrive to scramble up tlje wall, be- 
neath the overhanging boughs of a large peaf tree, 
which would efiectually screen him from observa- 
tion; there deliver his message, and arrange, if 
possible, an interview on behalf of Mr. Winkle for 
the ensuing evening at the same hour. Having 
made this arrangement with great despatch, he as- 
sisted Mary in the long-deferred occupation of 
shaking the carpets. 

It is not half as innocent a thing as it looks, that 
shaking little pieces of carpet — at least, there may 
be no great harm in the shaking, but the folding is 
a very insidious process, so long as the shaking lasts, 
and the two parties are kept the carpet's length 
apart, it is as innocent an amusement as can well 
be devised, but when the folding begins, and the 
distance between them gets gradually lessened 
from one-half its former length to a quarter, and 
then to an eighth, and then to a sixteenth and then 
to a thirty-second if the carpet be long enough, it 
becomes dangerous. We do not know to a nicety 
how many pieces of carpet were folded in this in- 
stance, but we can venture to state that as many 
pieces as there were, so many times did Sam kiss 
the pretty house- ma id. 

Mr. Weller regaled himself with moderation at 
the nearest tavern until it was nearly dusk, and 
then returned through the lane without the tho- 
roughfare. Having been admitted into the garden 
by Mary, cind received from that lady sundry ad- 
monitions concerninff the safety of his limbs and 
neck, Sam mounted mto the pear-tree, to wait un- 
til Arabella should come in sight. 

He waited so longwithout this anxiously-expected 
event occarrinff, that he began to think it was not 
going to Uxke place at all, when he heard light foot- 
steps upon the gravel, and immediately afterw^s 
beheld Arabella walking pensively down the JW- 
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den. As soon as she came nearly below the tree, 
Sam began, by way of gently indicating his pre- 
sence to make sundry diabolical noises similar to 
those which would probably be natural to a per- 
son who had been afflicted with a combination of 
^inflammatory sore throat, croup, and hooping- 
cough, from his earliest infancy. 

Upon this the young lady cast a hurried glance to- 
wards the spot from whence the dreadful sounds pro- 
ceeded ; and her previous alarm being not at all di- 
minished when she saw a man among the branches, 
she would most certainly have decamped, and 
alarmed the house, had not fear fortunately de- 
prived her of the power of moving, and caused her 
10 sink down on a garden-seat which happened by 
good luck to be near at hand. 

** She's a goin' off," soliloquized Sam in great 
perplexity. " Wot a thing it is, as these here young 
creeturs will %o a faintin' avay just ven they 
oughtn't to. Here, young 'ooman, Miss Sawl)ones, 
Mrs. Vinkle don't." 

Whether it was the magic of Mr. Winkle's name, 
or the coolness of the open air, or some recollec- 
tion of Mr. Weller's voice that revived Arabella, 
matters not. She raised her head and languidly 
inquired " Who's that, and what do you want?" 

" Hush," said Sam, swinging himself on to the 
. wall, and crouching there in as small a compass aj^ 
he could reduce himself to, "only me, Miss, only 
me." 

" Mr. Pickwick's servant !" said Arabella, ear- 
ne$t]y. 

** The werry same. Miss," replied Sam. "Here's 
Mr. Vinkle reg'larly sewed up with desperation. 
Miss." 

" Ah !" said Arabella, drawing nearer the wall. 

" Ah indeed," said Sam. " Ve thought ve sliould 
ha' been obliged to straight-veskit him last night' 
li||^been a ravin' all day, and he says if he can't 
see you afore to-morrow night's over, lie visbes he 
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may be somethin'-unpleasanted if he don't drownd 
hisself." 

" Oh no, no, Mr. WeH^," ifaid Arabella, clasp- 
ing her hands. v 

*< Thai's wot he says, miss," replied Sam, coolly. 
** He's a man of his word, and it's my opinion he'll 
do it, -miss. He's heerd all about you from the 
Sawbones in barnacles." > 

" From my brother 1" said Arabellia, having some 
faint recognition of Sam's description. 

"I don't rightly know which is your brother, 
miss," replied Sam. "Is it the du-tiest vun o' the 
t^\'o1" , . 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Weller," returned Arabella, "go 
on. Make haste, pray." 

" Veil, miss," said Sam, " he's heerd all about it 
from him; and it's the gov'nor's opinion that if you 
don't see him worry quick, the Sawbones as we've 
been a speakin' on, 'ull get as much extra lead in 
his head as'll rayther damage the dewelopment o' 
the orgins if they ever put it in spirits atervards." 

"Oh, what can Ido to prevent these dreadful 
quarrels," exclaimed Arabella. 

" It's the suspicion of a priory 'tachment as is the 
cause of it all," replied Sam. " You'd better see 
him, miss." 

" But how 1 — where T" cried Arabella. " I dare 
not leave the house alc«ie. My brother is so un- 
kind, so unreasonable. I know how strknge my 
talking thus to you must appear, Mr. Weller, but 
I am very, very unhappy — " and here poor Ara- 
bella wept so bitterly, that Sam grew chival- 
rous. 

" It may seem werry striange talkin' to me about 
these here affiiirs, miss," said SSim with great ve- 
hemence ; " but all I can say is, that I'm not only 
ready but villin' to do any thin' as'll make matters 
agreeable ; and if chuckin' either o' them Sawbones 
out o' winder 'all do it, I'm the man." As Sain 

FART IV. ^ 
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Weller said this, be tucked up his wristbands, at the 
imminent hazard of falling otf the wall in so doing, 
to intimate his readiness to set to work imme^ 
diateljr. 

Flattering as these professions of good feeling 
were, Arabella resolutely declined (most unaccount^ 
ably, as Sam thought,) to avail herself of (hem* 
For some time she strenuously refused to grant Mf* 
Winkle the interview Sam had so pathetically re- 
quested; but at length, when the conversation threat- 
ened to be interrupted by the unwelcome arrival of 
a third party, she hurriedly gave him to understand, 
with many professions of gratitude, that it was 
barely possible she might be in the garden an hour 
later, next evening. Sam understood this perfect- 
ly well, and Arabella, bestowmg upon him one of 
her sweetest smiles^ tripped gracefully away, 
leaving Mr. Weller in a state of very great ad- 
miration of her charms,, both personal and men- 
tal. 

Having descended in safety from the wall, and 
not forgotten tb devote a few moments to his own 
particular business in the same department, Mr* 
Weller then made the best of his way back to the 
Bush, where his prolonged absence had occasioned 
much speculation and some alarm. 

" We^must be careful," said Mr. Pickwick, after 
listening attentively to Sam's tale, " not for our 
own sakes, but for that of the young lady. We 
must be very cautious." 

" Wer' said Mr. Winkle, with marked empha- 

Mr. Pickwick's momentary look of indignation 
at the tone of this remark, subsided into his charac- 
teristic expression^ of benevolence, as he replied — 

" Wcf sir! I shall accosipany yoa" 

« You !"«id Mr. Winkle; 

" I," replied Mr. Pickwick, mildly. « In afford- 
ii^ you this interview^ the young lady has taken a 
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tialural, perhaps, but still a very imprudent step. 
Jf I «m present at tte meeting — a mutual friend, 
who is old enough to be the father of both parties — 
the voice of calumnj can never be raised against 
her, hereafter.^' 

Mr. Pickwick'^s eyes lightened with honest ex 
ultation at his own foresight, as he spoke thus. 
Mr^ Winkle was touched at this little trait of his 
delicate respect for the young protigee of his friend, 
and took his iiand with a feeling of regard akin to 
veneration. 

'** You shall go," said Mr. Winkle. 

" 1 will," said Mr. Pickwick. " Sam, have my 
great-coat and , shawl ready, and order a convey- 
ance tQ be at the door to-morrow evening, rather 
earlier than is absolutely necessarj, in order that 
we may be in good time.'* 

Mr. Weller touched his hat, as an earnest of his 
clbedienee, and withdrew to make all needfd pre- 
parafions for the expedition. 

TJje coach wa^ pianct^^ayi to the time appointed ; 
and Mr. Weller, after duly installing Mr. Pick- 
wick and Mr. Winkle inside, took his seat on the 
4?ox by the driyer. They alighted, as had been 
^greedhoH, about a yiarterof a mile from the place 
of rendezvous, and desiring the coachman to await 
their retur-n, proceeded the remaining distance on 
foot. 

It was at this stage of the undertaking that Mr. 
Pickwick, with many smiles and various other in- 
dications of great self-satisfaction, produced from 
one of his coat pockets a dark lantern, with which 
he had especially provided himself for the occa- 
sion, and the great mechanical beauty of which, 
be proceeded to explain to Mr. Winkle, as tbey 
walked along to the no^ small surprise of the few 
stragglers they met. 

**7 3l?.o!^ld have been the better for spmelhing^ of 
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this kind, in my last garden expedition, at night; 
eh, Sam?" said Mr. Pickwick, looking good-hu- 
mouredly round at his follower, who. was trudging 
behind. 

" Werry nice things, if they're managed proper- 
ly, sir," replied Mr. Weller ; " but when you don't 
want to be seen, I think they're ray ther .more use- 
ful arter the candle's gone out, than ven il's alight." 

Mr. Pickwick appeared struck by Sam's re- 
mark, for he put the lantern into his pocket again, 
and they walked on in silence. 

" Down here, sir,'^ said Sam. ** Ljet me lead the 
vay. This is the lane, sin'' 

Down the lane they went, and dark enough it 
was. Mr. Pickwick brought out the lantern once 
or twice as they groped their way abng, and threw 
a very brilliant little tunnel of light before them, 
about a foot in diameter. It was very pretty to ; 
kK)k at, but seemed to have the efiect of rendering 
surrounding objects rather darker than before. 

At length they arrived at the large stone, and 
here Sam recommended his master and Mr. Witv» 
kle to seat themselves, while he reeonnoitered, suicI . 
ascertained whether Mary was yet in waiting. 

After an absence of five or ten minutes, Sam re^ 
turned, to say that the gate was opened, and all 
quiet. Following him with stealthy tread, Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Winkle soon found themselves 
in the garden. Here every body said, " Hush !" a 
good many times ; and that being done, no one 
seenied to have any very distinct apprehension of 
what was to be done next. 

"Is Miss Allen in. the garden yet, Mary?' in- 
quired Mr. Winkle, much agitated. 

" 1 don't know, sir," replied the pretty house- 
maid. "The best thing to be done, sir, will be for 
Mr. Weller to' give you a 4M)ist4ip' into the tree, 
and perhaps Mr. Pickwick will have the goodness 
to see that nobody comes up the lane, while I watch , 
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tkivthe other end of the garden. Goodness gracious^ 
what's that?' 

**That 'ere blessed lantern 'ull be the death on 
ys all," exclaimed Sam, peevishly. " Take care 
wot you're a doin' on, sir; you're a sendin' a blaze 
o' light, right into the back parlor vinder." 

« Dear me P' said Mr. Pickwick, turning hastily 
aside, " I didn't mean to do that'* 

" Now it's in the next house, sir/' renu>iistrated 
Sam. 

•** Bless my heart!" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, 
turning.j'ound again* 

"Nowat's.iix the: stable, ai>d they'll think the 
place is a* fire,'^ said Sam. " Shut it up, sir, can't 
your* 

**lt's the most OKtraordinary laptern I ^vermet 
\srith, in.aHimy life!" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, 
greatly bewildered by the effects he had so unin- 
tentionally produced. "I never saw such a^ow- 
ecful reflector.^' 

*^ It'll be vun too powerful for us, if you keep 
blazin' avay in that manner, sir," replied Sam, as 
Mr. Pickwick, after various unsuccessful efibrts, 
managed to close the slide^ "There's the young 
lady's footsteps-. Now, Mr. Viakle, sir, up vith 

JQ».'' 

" Stop, stop !'' said Mr- Pickwick, " Imust speak 
to her first. H^lp me up, Sam." 

<* Gently, sir," said Sam, planting his head 
against the wall, and. making a platform of his 
back. "Step a top o' that 'ere flower-pot, sir. 
Now then, up vitb yon.** 

"I'm afraid I, shiali hurt you, Sam," said Mr. 
Pickwick* 

"Never— mind me, sir," replied Sam. **Lend 
him a band, Mr. Yinkle, sir. Steady, sir, steady; ^ 
that^ the time o' day." 

As Sam spoke, Mr. Pickwick, by ezertiong<-aIw 
most supernatural in a gentleman of his fears and 
9* 
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ifeight, contrived to get upon SamV back ; and 
Sam gently raising himself up, and Mr. Pickwick 
holding on fast by the top of (he wall, while Mr. 
Winkle clasped him light by the legs, they con- 
trived by these means to bring his spectacles just 
above the level of the coping. 

" My dear,** said Mr. Pickwick, looking over the 
wall, and catching sight of Arabella, on the other 
side, " Den't be frightened, my dear, 'tis only me." 

"Ok pray go away, Mr. Pickwick,^' said Ara- 
bella. " Tell them all to go away, I am so dread- 
fully frightened. Dear, dear Mr. Pickwick don't : 
stop therc^ You'll fall down and kill yourself, L 
know you will." 

"Now pray donU alarm yourself, my dear," 
said Mr. Pickwick, i^oothingly. *' There is not (he 
least cause for fear, I assure you. Stand firm, 
Sam," said Mr. Pickwick^ looking down. 

" AH right, sir," replied Mr. Weller. " Don't 
he longer than yon can conweniently help, sir. 
You're rayther heavy." • 

" Only another moment, Sam," replied Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

"I merely wished you to, know, my dear, that 
I should not have albwed my young friend to see 
you in this clandestine wav, if the situation in 
%vhich you are placed had left him any alternative; 
and lest the impropriety of this step should cause 
you any uneasiness, my love, it may be a satisfac- 
tion to you, to know that I am present: that's all, 
my dear." 

" Indeed, Mr. Pickwick, lam very much obljged 
to. you. for your kindness ^nd consideration," re- 

Elied Arabella, drying her tears with her hand* 
erchief. She would. probably have said much 
more, had not Mn Pickwick's head disappeared 
with great swiftness, in consequence of a false step 
oq Sam's shoulder, which, brought him suddenly 
to^ the ground. He was up again in an instant. 
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lipwever ; nod Ibi^ding Mr- WinHle mak^ haste JUld' 
get the interview over, ran out into the lane to . 
keep watch, with all the courage and ardour of a 
youth. Mr. Winkle himseJf, inspired by the occa- 
sion, was on the wall ia a moment, merely pausing ; 
tQ request Sam to be careful of his master. ^ 

"Til take care on him, sir," replied Sam. , 
**. Leave him to me." 

" Where is he T What's he doing, Sam T" in- . 
quired Mr. Winkle. 

** Bless his old gaiters,** rejoined Sam, looking ; 
out at the garden-door. " He's a keepin* guard 
in the lane vith that 'ere darkJantern like a ami- , 
able Guy Fawkes. I never see such a fine cree- 
tur in my days. Blessed if I don't think his heart s 
niust ha' been born five-and-twenty year arjter his , 
body, at least!" 

Mr. Winkle stayed not to hear the encomium 
upon his friend. He had dropped from th« wall ; : 
thrown himself at Arabella's feet; and by this lima 
w(is pleading the sincerity of his passion with an .. 
eloquence worthy even of Mr. Pickwick himself. 

While these things were going on in the open 
air, an elderly gentleman of scientific attainments ^ 
wjas sealed in liis library, two or three houses oflT, 
writing a philosophical treatise, and ever and anon 
moistening his clay and h& labours with a glass , 
of claret from a venerable^lookipg bottle which 
stood by his side. In the agonies of composition, 
the elderly gentleman looked sometimes at the 
cgirpet, sometimes atthe ceiling, and sometimes at 
the wall; and when neither carpet, ceiling, nor wall , 
afforded the requisite degree of inspiration, he , 
looked out of the window. 

In one of these pauses of invention, the scientifip 
gentleman was gazing abstraciedly^ on the thiek 
darkness outside, when he was very much sur- 
prised by observing a most brilliant light glide 
thf9ugh thejair a shprt ^i^tance above the grouDd*:^ 
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« ami almost instantaneously vanish. After a short 
time Ihe phenomenon was repeated, not once or 
twice, but several times: at last the scientific gen* 
tleman,^lagring down his pen, began to consider to 
what natural causes these appearances were to be, 
ajfsigned. 

They were not meteors; they were Um> low. 
They were not glow-worms ; they were too high. 
They w«re not will-o'-the-wisps ; they were not 
• fire-flies^ they were not fire-wopks.- What could i 
ihey be 1 Some extraordinary and wonderful phe- 
nomenon of nature, whioh no philosopher had ever, 
seen before; something which it had beenreserved 
for him alone, tp .discover, and which he should 
immortalize his name by^ chronicling. for the bene-, 
fit of posterity. Full of this idea, the scientific gen- 
tlemarf seized his pen again, and committed to paper 
sundry notes. of thes«^- unparalleled appearances, 
with lh» date, day, hour^ minute, and precise se- 
CQpd at which tbey were visible, all of which were 
to form the data of a voluminous- treatise of great . 
research and deep learning, which should astonish . 
^U the atmospherical wiseacres that ever drew 
breath in any part of the civilized globe. 

He threw himself back in his easy chair, wrapt 
in. contemplations of his future greatness. The 
mysterious light appeared more brilliantly than, 
before ; dancing to all appearance up and down 
the lane, crossing from side to side, and moving in 
an orbit as eccentric as comets themselves. 

The scientific gentleman was a bachelor. He 
had «no wife to call in and astonish, so he rang the . 
bell for his servant. 

" Pruffle," said the scientific gentleman, " there . 
is something very extraordinary in the air to-night. 
Did you *ee that?*' said the scientific gentleman^ . 
pointing out of the window, .as the li^ht again be? . 
came visible. 

" Yes, I did, sir^" 
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** What do you think of it, Pruffle?' 
"Think of it, sir?" 

^' Yes. You have been bred up in the country. 
What should you jsay was the cause of those lights, 

ThfC scientific gentleman smilingly anticipated 
Pruffle's reply that he could assign no cause for 
them at all. Pruffle meditated. 

" I should say it was thieves, sir," said Pruffle 
at length. 

*^ You're a fool,. and may go down stairs" — said 
the scientitic gentleman. 

** TJiank you, sir" — said Pruffle. And down he 
went. 

But the scientific gentleman could not rest under 
tte idea of the ingenious treatise he had projected, 
being lost to the world, which must inevitably be 
the case, if the speculation of the ingenious Mr. 
Rriiffle were not stifled in its birth. He put on his 
hat and walked quickly down the garden, deter- 
mined to investigate the matter to the very bottom. 

Now, shortly before the scientific gentleman 
x^alked ogt into the garden, Mr. Pickwick had ruf| 
down the lane as fast as ho could, to convey a false 
alarm that somebody was coming that way, ocr, 
casionally drawing back the slide of the df rk lan- 
tern to keep himself from the ditch. The alarm 
was no sooner given, than Mr. Winkle scrambled 
back over the wall, and Arabella ran Into the 
house; — the garden gate was shut, and the three 
adventurers were making the best of their, way, 
do^^n the lane, when they were startled by the 
scientific gentleman unlocking his garden gate. 

" Hold hard," whispered Sam, who was of course 
the first of the party. " Show a light for just vun 
second, sir." ^ 

Mn Pickwick did as he was ^gil^d, ainl Sam 
seeing a man's head peeping out, very cautiously, 
within half a^ard of his Own, gave it a gentle tap 
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With his clenched fist, which knocked it wittt a 
hollow sound against the gate. Having performed 
this feat with great suddenness and dexterity, Mr.~ 
Weller caught Mr. Pickwick up on his back, and 
followed Mr. Winkle down the lane at a pace 
which, considering the burden he carried, was 
perfectly astonishing. 

"Have you got your vin4 back agin, sir?** in- 
quired SanA'When they had reached the end. 

"Quite — quite now,** replied Mr. Pickwick. 

** Then conie along, sir," said Sam, setting his 
niaster on his feet again. " Come betveen us, sir. 
Not half a mile to run. Think you're vinnin a cup, 
sir. Now for it." 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Pickwick made the very 
best use of his legs, and it may be confidently stated 
that a pair of black gaiters never got over, the 
ground in better- style than did those of Mr. Pick- 
wick on this memorable occasion. 

The coach was waiting, the horses were fresh, 
the roads were good, and the driver was wilKngr. 
The whole party arrived in safety at the Bush be- 
fore Mr. Pickwick had recovered his breath. 

" In vilh you at once, sir," said Sam, as he helped- 
his master out. " Don't stop a second in the streeti 
arter that 'ere exercise. "Beg your pardon, sir,** 
continued" Sam, touching his hat as Mr. Winkle 
descended^ "Hope there warn't a priory 'tach- 
ment, sir." 

Mr. Winkle grasped his humble friend by the 
hand, and whispered in his ear, "It's all rieht, 
Sam; quite right" — upon which Mr. Weller struck 
three distinct blows upon his nose in token of in? 
telligence ; smiled, winked, and pn^eeded to put 
the steps up with a countenance ^expressive of lively 
satisfaction. A& to the scientific gentleman, he 
oemonstira ted. ^C -a masterly treatise that these 
wonderful ligh^vere the effect of electricity, and 
olearl^ proved the same hv detailing how a flcisii 
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of fire danced before his eyes when he put his 
head out-of the gate, and how he received a shock 
which stunned him for a full quarter of an ho^r 
afterwards; which demonstratiop delighted all the 
Scientific Associations beyond measure, and caused 
him to be Considered a light of science ever after- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

INTRODUCES MB. PICKWICK TO A HEW, AND IT IS 
HOPED NOT UNINTERESTING SCENE; IN THE GREAT 
DRAMA OF LIFE. 

The remainder of the period which Mr. Pick- 
wick had assigned as the duration of (he stay at 
Bath, passed over without the occurrence of any 
4hing material. Trinity Term commenced. On 
the expiration of its first week, Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends returned to London, and the former gen- 
tleman, attended of course by Sam, straightway 
repaired to his old quarters at the George and Vul- 
ture. * 

On the third mowing after their arrival, just as 
all the docks in the city were striking nine indivi- 
dually, and somewhere about nine hundred col- 
lectively, Sani was taking the air in George Yard, 
when a queer sort of fresh-painted vehicle drove 
up, out of which ^ere jumped with great agility, 
throwing the reins to a stout man who sat beside 
him, a queer sort of gentleman, who seemed made 
for the vehicle, and the vehicle for him. 

The vehicle was not exactly a gig, neither was 
it a stanhope. It was not what is currently dc- 
norninatcd a dog-cart, neither was it a taxed cart, 
nor a chaise-cart, nor a guillotined cabriolet; and 
yet it had something of the character of each and 
every of these machines. It was painted a bright 
yellow, with the shafts and wheels picked out in 
black ; and the driver sat ia the orthodox porting 
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stj^le, on cushions piled about two feet above the 
rail. The horse was a bay, a well-looking animal * 
enough ; but with something of a flash and dog- 
fighting air about him, nevertheless, which accorded 
admirably, both with the vehicle and his master. 

The-rfnaster himself was a man of about forty, 
with black hair, and carefully combed whisjcers ; 
dressed in a particularly gorgeous manner, with 
plenty of articles of jewellery abouthirft — ^^all ^bout 
three sizes larger than those. which are usually 
worn by gentlemen — and a rough gr6at-coat to 
crown the whole. Into one pocket of this great- 
coat, he thrust his left hand the moment he 
dismounted, while from the other he drew forth, 
with his right a very bright and glarings silk hand- 
kerchief, with which he whisked a speck or two 
of dust from his boots, and then crumpling it in his 
hand, swaggered up the court. 

It 4iad not escaped Sam's attention that, when 
this person dismounted, a shabby-looking man in a 
brown great-coat shorn of fevers buttons, who had 
been previously slinking about on the opposite side 
of the way, crossed over, and remained stationary 
close by. JHaving something more -than a suspi- 
cion of the object of the gentleman's visit, Sam 
preceded him to the George and Vulture, and, 
turning sharp around, planted himself in the cen-^ 
tre of the doorway. 

"NoAv, my fine fellow," said the'man in the rough 
coat, in an imperious tone, attempting at the same 
fime, to push his way past. 

" Now, sir, wot!s the matter ?' replied Sam, re- 
turning the push with compound interest. 

"Come none of this, my man; this won't do 
with me," said the owner of the rough coat, raising 
his voice and turning very white — " Here, Smouch !" 

"Well, wot's amiss here?' growled the man 
in the brown coat, who had been gradually sneak- 
ing up the cwirt during this short dialogue. 

PART IV. 10 
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^ Only some insolence of this young manV' smI 
the principal, givine Sam another posh. 

** Gnne, none o* tni^gamnion/' growled Smooch, 
giving him another, aiS a harder one. 

This last push had the eflfect which it was in- 
tended by the experienced Mr. Smouch to produce, 
for while Sam, anxious to return the compliment, 
•was grinding that aentleman's body against the 
door-post, the principal crept past, and made his 
way to the bar, whither Sam, after bandying a few 
epithetical remarks with Mr. Smouch, followed at 
once. 

<<6ood morning, mv dear,'' said the principal, 
addressing the young lady in the bar, with Botany 
Bay ease, and New South Wales gentility ; ^ which 
is Mr. Pickwick's room, my dear!" 

** Show him up," said the bar-maid to a waiter, 
without deigning another look at the exquisite, in 
reply to his inquiry. 

The waiter led the way up stairs as he was de- 
sired, and the man in the rough coat followed, with 
Sam behjnd him, who, in his progress up the stair- 
case, indulged in sundry gestures indicative of su- 
preme contempt and defiance, to the unspeakable 
Satification of the servants and other lookers on. 
r. Smouch, who was troubled with a hoarse 
cough, remained below, and expectorated in the 
passage. 

Mr. Pickwick was fast asleep in bed, when his 
parly visiter, followed by Sam, entered the room. 
The noise they made in so doin^, awoke him. 

*< Shaving water, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, from 
within the curtains. 

" Shave you directly, Mr. Pickwick, said the 
visiter, drawing one of them back from the bed's 
head. ** I've TOt an execution against you, at the 
,8uit of BardelT. — Here's the warrant— Common 
Pleas. — Here's ray card. I suppos^ you'll come 
oyer to my house." And giving Air. Pickwick a 
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friendly tap on the shoulder, the sheriflF's officer*— 
for such he was — threw his card on the counter- 
pane, and pulled a gold toothpick from his waist- 
coat pocket 

« Namby's the name," said the sherift's deputy, 
as Mr. Pickwick took his spectacles from under 
the pillow, and put them on, to read the card. 
" Namby, Bell Alley, Coleman Street." 

At this point, Sam Weller, who had had liiar 
eyes fixed hitherto on Mr.Namby^s shining beaver, 
interfered — 

" Are you a Quaker ?" said Sam. 

" 111 let you know who I am, before I've done 
with you,'' replied the indignant officer. "I'll 
teach you manners, my fine fellow, one of these 
- fine mornings." 

" Thankee " said Sam. " Pll do the same for 
you. Take your hat off." With this, Mr. Wel- 
ler, in the most dexterous manner, knocked Mr. 
Namby's hat to the other side of the room with 
such violence, that he had very nearly caused trim 
to swallow the goM (eothpick into the barg^.in. 

" Observe this, Mr. Pickwick," said the discon- 
certed officer, gasping for breath. " I've been as- 
saulted in the execution of my dooty by your ser- 
vant in your chamber. Pm m bodily fear. I call 
you to witness this." 

"Don't witness nothin', sir," interposed Sam. 
" Shut your eyes up tight, sii;, I'd pitch him out o' 
winder, only he couldn't fall far enough, 'cause o' 
the leads outside." 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick in an angrjr voice, 
as his attendant made various demonstrations of 
hostilities, " if you say another word, or ofier the 
slightest interference with this person, I discharge 
you that instant." 
"But, sir!" said Sam. 

" Hold your tongue," interposed Mr. Pickwick. 
" Take that hat up again." 
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But this, Sam flatly and positively refused to do; 
and, after he had been severely reprimanded by 
his master, the oflBcer, being in a hurry, conde- 
scended to pick it up himself, venting a great va- 
riety of threats against Sam meanwhile, which that 
gentleman received with perfect composure, merely 
observing that if Mr. Namby would have the good- 
ness to put his hat on again, he would knock it 
into the latter end of next week. Mr. Namby, per- 
haps thinking that such a process might be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience to himself^ declined to of- 
fer the temptation,and soon after called up Smouch. 
Having informed him that the capture was nriade, 
and that he was to wait for the prisoner until he 
should have finished dressing, Namby then swag- 

fered out, and drove away. Smouch requesting 
Ir. Pickwick, in a surly manner, " to be as alive 
as he could, for it was a busy time,'* drew up a 
chair by the door, and sat there till he had finished 
dressing. Sam was then despatched for a hack- 
ney coach, and in it the triumvirate proceeded to 
Coleman Street, It was fortunate the distance was 
short, for Mr. Smouch, besides possessing no very 
enchanting conversational powers, was rendered a 
decidedly unpleasant companion in a limited space, 

* by the physical weakness to which we have else- 
where adverted,. 

The coach having turned into a very narrow 
and dark street, stopped before a house with iron 
bars to all the windows ; the door-posts of which, 
were^graced by the^name. and title of " Namby, 
Officer to the SheriflS of London f the inner gate 
having been opened by a gentleman who might 
have passed for a neglected twin brother of Mr. 
Smouch, and who was endowed with a large key 
for the purpose, Mr. Pickwick was shown into the 

^ cofiee-room." 

This coffee room was a front parlour, the prio- 

cipal features of which, were fresh sand and stale 
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tobacco smoke. Mr. Pickwick bowed to the three 
persons who were seated in it when he entered, 
and having despatched Sam for Perker, withdrew 
into an obscure corner, and from thence looked 
with some curiosity upon his new companions. 

One of these was a mere boy of nineteen or 
twenty, who, thougfe it was yet barely tetf oJclock, 
was drinking gin and water, and smoking a cigar, 
amusements to which, judging from his inflamed 
countenance, he had devoted himself pretty con- 
stantly for the last year or two of his life. Oppo- 
site him, engaged-in stirring the fire with the toe 
of his right boot, was a coarse, vulgar young man 
of about thirty, with a sallow face and harsh voice; 
evidently possessed of that knowledge of the world, 
and captivating freedom of manner, which is to be 
acquired in public-house parlours, and at low bil- 
liard tables. The third tenant of the apartment 
was a middle-aged man in a very old suit of black, 
who looked pale and haggard, and paced up and 
down the room incessantly : stopping now and then 
to look with great anxiety out of the window as 
if he expected somebody, and then resuming his 
walk. 

" You'd better have the loan of my razor this 
morning, Mr. Ayresleigh," said the man who was 
stirring the fire, tipping the wink to his friend the 
boy. 

"Thank you, no, I shan't want it; I expect I 
shall be out, in the course of an hour or so,'' re- 
plied the other in a hurried manner. Then walk- 
ing again up to tlie window, and once more re- 
turning disappointed, he sighed deeply, and left the 
room ; upon which the other two burst out into a 
loud laugh. f ' 

" Well, I never saw such a same as that," said 

the gentleman who had ofiered the razor, whose 

name appeared to be Price. " Never I'* Mr. Price 

confirmed the assertion with an oath, and then 

10* 
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kughcd ngnin, when of coucse tho l)6v (who thought 
his con)|)tu)ion ono of tho most dashing fellows 
nlivo,) hiughcd also. 

"You'd hardly think, would you now,** said 
Price, turning towards Mr. Pickwick, "that chap's 
been hero a week yostcrduy, and never onco shaved 
luniself yet, because he feels so certain he's going 
out in hair un hour's time, that he thinks he may 
OS well put it oir till he pots home?*' 

"Poor man I" said Mr. Pickwick. "Are his 
chances of getting out of his difliculties really so 
l^reut?** 

"('Imnccs, indeed," replied Price; "he hasn't 
half the ghost of one. I wouldn't give that for his 
1 hance of walking about the streets thh time ton 
years." With this, Mr. Price snapped his fingers 
i:ontem|)tnously, and rang tho bell. 

♦♦ CJivo me a sheet of paper, Crookey," said Mr. 
Price to tho attendant, who in dress and general 
appearance looked something helween a bankrupt 
gra/ior, and a drover in a stale of insolvency; "and 
a i;lass of brandy and water, CVookey, d'ye hear? 
Pni going to write to my father, and 1 must have 
H stinmlant, or I shan't be ahio to pitch it strong 
enough into the old boy." At this facetious speech, 
the young boy, it is almost needless to say, was 
fairly convulsed. 

"That's right," said Mr. Price. "Novor say 
die. All fun. ain't it r 

" Prime I*' said the young gentleman. 

" You've somo ppirit about you, you have," said 
Pi;ice. " You've seen something of life." 

" 1 rather think ) have !" replied the boy. lie 
had looked at it through the dirty panes of glass 
in, a bar door. 

Mr. Pickwick feeling not a little disgusted with 
this dialogue, as well as with tho air and manner 
clothe two beings by whom it had been carried on, 
wfis about to inquire whether he could not be ac« 
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commodated with a private sitting room, when 
two or three strangers of genteel appearance en- 
tered, at sight of whom the boy threw his cigar 
into the fire, and whispering to Mr. Price, that 
they had come to " make it all right " for him, 
joined them at a table in the farther end of the 
room. 

It would appear, however, that matters were not 
going to be made all right quite so speedily as the 
young gentleman anticipated, for a very long con- 
versation ensued, of which Mr. Pickwick could not 
avoid hearing certain angry fragments regarding 
dissolute conduct, and repeated forgiveness. At 
last there were very distinct allusions made by the 
the oldest gentleman of the party to one White- 
crosis Street, at which the young gentleman, not- 
withstanding his-pwmeness and his spirit, and his 
knowledge of life intcf the bargain, reclined his 
head upon the table, and howled dismally. 

Very much satisfied with this sudden bringing 
down of the youth's valour, and effectual lowering 
of his tone, Mr. Pickwick rang the bell, and was 
shown at his own request into a private room fur- 
nished with a carpet, table, chairs, sideboard and sofa, 
and ornamented with a looking-glass, and various old 
prints. Here he had the advantage of hearing Mrs. 
Namby's performance on a square piano over head, 
while the breakfast was getting ready; and^hen 
it came, Mr. Perker arrived also. 

" Aha, my dear sir," said the little man, " nailed 
at last, eh ? Come, come, Fm not sorry for it ei- 
ther, because now you'll see the absurdity of this 
conduct. I've noted down the amount of the taxed 
costs and damages for which the casa was issued, 
and we had better settle at once and lose no time. 
Namby is come home by this time, I dare say. What 
say you, my dear sir, shall I draw a cheque, or will 
you r' The little man rubbed his hands with at 
fected cheerfulness as he said this, but glancing at 
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Bfr. Pickwick's contenance, could not forbear at 
the same time casting a desponding look towards 
Sam Weller. 

" Perker," said Mn Pickwick, " let me hear no 
more of this, I b^. I see no advantage in staying 
here, so I shall go to prison to-night," 

" You carft go to Whitecross Street, my dear 
sir," said Perken " Impossible ! There are sixty 
beds in a ward, and the bolt's on, sixteen hours oat 
of the four-and-twenty." 

'' I should rather go to some other place of con- 
finement if I can," said Mr. Pickwick. *' If not, I 
must make the best I can of that" 

" You can go to the Fleet, my dear sir, if you're 
determined to go somewhere," said Perker. 

« That'll do," said Mr. Pickwick. " Pll go there 
directly I've finished my breakfast." *" 

" Stop, stop, my dear sir; not the least occasion 
for being in such a violent hurry to get into a place 
that most other men are as eager to get out of," 
said the good-natured little attorney. " We must 
have a habeas corpus. There'll t>e no judge at 
chambers till four o'clock this afternoon, i ou must 
wait till then." 

** Very good," said Mr. Pickwick, with unmoved 
patience. " Then we will have a chop here, at 
two. See about it, Sam^ and tell them to be punc- 
tual." 

Mr. Pickwick remaining firm, despite all the 
remonstrances and arguments of Perker, the chops 
appeared and disappeared in due course; he was 
then put into another hackney coach, and carried 
ofif tQ Chancery Lane ; ^fter waiting half an hour 
or so for Mr. Namby, who had a select dinner 
party, and could on no account be disturbed be- 
fore. ^ 

There were two judges in attendance at Ser- 
geant's Inn — one King's Bench, and one Common 
Pleas, and a great deal of business appeared to be 
transacting before them, if the number of lawyer's 
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clerks who were hurrying in and out with bundles 
of papers, afforded any test. When they reached 
the low archway which forms the entrance to the 
Inn, Perker was detained a few moments parleying 
with the coachmaQ about the fare and the change ; 
and Mr. Pickwick, stepping to one side to be out 
of the way of the stream of people that were pour- 
ing in and out, looked about him with some curi^ 
osity. 

The people that attracted his attention most, 
were three or four men of shabby-genteel appear- 
ance, who touched their hats to many of the at- 
torneys who passed, and seemed to have some busi- 
ness there, the nature of which Mr. Pickwick could 
not divine. They were curious-looking fellows. 
One was a slim and rather lame man in rusty black, 
and a white neckerchief: another was a stout, burly 
person, dressed in the same apparel, with \ great 
reddish-black cloth round his neck ; a third was a 
little weazen drunken-looking body with a pimply 
face. They were loitering about, with their hands 
behind them, and now and then, with an anxious 
countenance, whispered something in Ihe ear of 
some of the gentlemen with papers as they hurried 
by. Mr. Pickwick remembered to have very often 
observed them lounging under the archway when 
he had been walking past, and his curiosity was 
quite excited to know to what branch of the pro- 
fession theae dingy-looking loungers could possibly 
belong. 

He was just about to propound the question to 
Namby, who kept close beside him sucking a large 
gold ring on his little finger, when Perker bustled 
op, and observing that there was no time to lose, 
led the way into the Inn. As Mr. Pickwick fol- 
lowed, the lame man stepped up to him, and civilly 
touching his hat, held put a written card, which 
Mr. Pickwick not wishing to hurt the man's feel- 
ings by refusing, courteously accepted and deposit- 
ed in nis waistcoat pocket 
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"Now," said Perker, turning round before he 
entered one of the offices, to see that his compa- 
nions were close behind him. •'* In here, my dear 
sir. Hallo, what do you ^ant?" 

This last question was addressed to tBe lame 
man, who unobserved by Mr. Pickwick, made one 
of the party. In reply to it, the lame man touched 
his hat again with all imaginable politeness, and 
motioned towards Mr. Pickwick. 

" No, no," said Perker with a smile. " We don't 
want you, my dear friend, we don't want you.'* 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said the lame man. 
" The gentleman took my card. I hope you will 
employ me, sir. The gentleman nodded to me. 
I'll be judged by the gentleman himself. Yoa 
nodded to me, sir?" 

" Pooh, pooh, nonsense. You didn't nod to any 
body, Pickwick? A mistake, a mistake," said Per- 
ker. 

" The gentleman handed me his card," replied 
Mr. Pickwick, producing it from his waistcoat 
pocket "I accepted it as the gentleman geemed 
to wish it — ^in fact, I had some curiosity to look at 
it when I should be at leisure. I ^" 

The little attorney burst into a loud laugh, and 
returning the card to the lame man, informing him 
it was all a mistake, whispered to Mr. Pickwick as 
the man turned away in dudgeon, that he was 
only a bail. 

" A what !" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

"A bail," replied Perker. 

« A bail!" 

" Yes, my dear sir, half a dozen of 'em here. 
Bail you to any amount, and only charge half^- 
crown. Curious trade, isn't it?" said Perker, re- 
galing himself with a pinch of snufil 

*^ What ! am I to understand that these men 
earn a livelihood by waiting about here, to perjure 
themselves before the judges of the land, at the ratft 
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of half-a-crown a crime !" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, 
quite aghast at the disclosure. 

" Why, I don't exactly know about the perjury, 
my dear sir," replied the little gentleman. "Harsh 
word, nw dear sir, very harsh word indeed. It's 
a legal fiction, my dear sir, nothing more." Say- 
ing which, the attorney shrugged his shoulders, 
smiled, took a second pinch of snuflf, and led the 
way into the office of tnd judge's clerk. 

This was a room of specially dirty appearance, 
with a very low ceiling and old panelled walls; 
and so badly lighted, that althougn it was broad 
day outside, great tallow candles were burning on 
the desks. At one end, was a door leading to the 
judge's private apartment, round which were con- 
gregated a crowd of attorneys and managing/:lerks, 
who were called in, in the order in which their 
respective appointments stood upon the file. Every 
time this door was opened to let a party out, the 
next party made a violent rush to get in ; and as in ' 
addition to the numerous dialogues which passed 
between the gentlemen who were waiting to see 
the judge, a variety of rather personal squabbles 
ensued between the greater part of those who had 
seen him, there was as much noise as could well 
be raised in an apartment of such confined dimen- 
sions. 

Nor were the conversations of these gentlemen 
the only sounds that broke upon the car. Stand- 
ing on a box behind a wooden bar at another end 
of the room was a clerk in spectacles, who was 
"taking the affidavits," large batches of which 
were from time ttf time carried into the private 
room by another clerk for the judge's signa- 
ture. X^ere were a large number of attorneys' 
clerks to be sworn, and it being a moral impossi- 
bility to swear them all at once, the struggles of 
these gentlemen to reach the clerk in spectacles, 
^ere lik^ those of a crowd to get in at the pit door 
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of a theatre when Hb Most Gracious Majesty ho- 
nours it with his presence. Another functionary, 
from time to time exercised his lungs in calling 
over the names of those who had been sworn, for 
the purpose of restoring to them their affidavits af- 
ter they had been signed by the judge, which gave 
rise to a few more scuffles ; and all these things 
going on at the same time, occasioned as much bus- 
tle as the most active and excitable person could 
desire to behold. There were yet another class of 
persons — those who were waiting to attend sum- 
monses their employers had taken out, which it 
was optional to the attorney on the opposite side to 
attend or not, and whose business it was from time 
to time to cry out the opposite attorney's name, to 
make certain that he was not in attendance without 
their knowledge. 

For example. Leaning asainst the wall, close 
beside the seat Mr. Pickwick had taken was^n 
office lad of fourteen, with a tenor voice, and near 
him a common-law clerk with a bass one. 

A clerk hurried in with a bundle of papers, and 
stared about him. 

" Sniggle and Blink," cried the tenor. 

" Porlan and Snob," growled the bass. 

" Stumpy and Deacon," said the new comer. 

Nobody answered ; and the next man who came 
in, was hailed by the whole three, and he in his 
turn shouted for another firm, and then somebody 
else roared in a loud voice for another, and so 
forth. 

.AH this time, the man in the speclacles was hard 
at work swearing the clerks; the oath being inva- 
riably administered without any effort at punc- 
tuation, and usually in the following terms : — 

" Take the book in your right hand this is your 
name and hand-writing you swear that the con- 
tents of this your affidavit are triie so help you God 
^ shilh'ng you must get change I haven't got it.'* 
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^ Well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. "I suppose 
they are getting the habeas corpus ready." 

"Yes," said Sam, "and I visli they'd bring out 
the have-his-carcass. It's werry unpleasant keep- 
in' us vaitin' here. I'd ha' got half a dozen have- 
his-carcasses ready, pack'd up and all, by this 
time." 

What sort of cumbrous and unmanageable ma- 
chine, Sam Wellcr imagined a writ of habeas cor- 
pus to be, does not appear, for Perker at that mo- 
ment walked up, and took Mr. Pickwick away. 

The usual forms having been gone through, the 
body of Samuel Pickwick was soon afterwards con- 
fided to the custody of the tipstaff, to be by him 
taken to the Warden of the Fleet Prison, and there 
detained until theamount of the damages and costs 
in the action of Bardell against Pickwick was ful- 
ly paid and satisfied. 

" And that," said Mr. Pickwick, laughing, " will 
be a very long lime. Sam, call another hackney 
coach. Pei*ker, my dear friend, good bye." 

" I shall go with you, and see you safe there," 
said Perker. 

" Indeed," replied Mr. Pickwick, " I would ra- 
ther go without any other attendant than Sam. 
As soon as I get settled I will write and let you 
know, and I shall expect you immediately. Until 
then, good bye." 

As Mr. Pickwick said this^ he got into the coach 
which had by this time arrived, followed by the 
tipstaff. Sam having stationed himself on the box, 
it rolled away. 

" A most extraordinary man that," said Perker, 
as he stopped 16 pull oh his gloves. 

" What a bankrupt he'd make, sir," observed 
Mr, Lowton, who was standing near. " How h6 
would bother the commissioners ! He'd set 'em at 
defiance if th'ey talked of committing him, sir." 

The attorney did not appear very much delight^ 

PART IV. 1 1 
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At length the likeness was completed, and Mt. 
Pickwick was informed, that be might now pro- 
ceed into the prison. 

•* Where am I to sleep lo-nightt" inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

" Why 1 don't rightly know about to-night," re- 
plied the stout turnkey. "You'll be chummed on 
somebody to-morrow, and then you'll be all snug 
and comfortable. The first night's generally ra- 
ther unsettled, but you'll be set all squares to-mor- 
row." 

After some discussion, it was discovered that one 
of the turnkeys had a bed to let, which Mr. Pick- 
wick could have for that night, and he gladly 
agreed to hire it. 

" K you'll come with me, PIl show it you, at 
once," said the man. " It ain't a large 'un ; but 
it's an out and outer to sleep in. This way, sir." 

Tbey passed through the inner cjate, and de-. 
scended a short flight of steps. The key was 
turned after them, and Mr. Pickwick found him- 
^If, for the first lime in his life, within the walls qf^ 
a Debtor's Prison. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



WHAT BEFELL MR, MCKWICK WHEff HE GOT INTO THI& 
FLEET ; WHAT DEBTORS H|I SAW THERE ; AND HOW 
HE PASSED THE NIGHT. 



Mr. Tom Roker, the gentleman who had ac- 
companied Mr. Pickwick into the prison, turned 
sfaafp round to the right when he got to the bot- 
tom of the h'tile flight of steps, and led the way 
through an iron gate which stood open, and up 
another short flight of steps, into a long narrow 
gallery, dirty and low^ paved with stone, and very 
dimly lighted by a window at each remote end. 

** This," said the gentleman, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, and looking carelessly over his 
shoulder to Mr. Pickwick, " This here is the hall 
flight.'' 

"Oh," replied Mr. Pickwick, looking down a 
a dark and filthy stair-case, which appeared to lead 
to a range of damp and gloomy ^tone vaults be- 
neath the ground, "and those, I suppos^ are the 
little cellars where the prisoners keep their small 
quantities of coals. Ah! unpleasant places to have 
to go down to ; but very convenient, I dare say." 

"Yes, I shouldn't wonder if they was conve- 
aieot/' replied the gentleman, " seeing that a few ^ 
11* 
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people live there pretty snug. That's the Paif^, 
thai is." 

**My friend," said Mr. Pickwick, "you don't, 
really mean to say that human beings live down iq 
those wretched dungeons ?^^ 

"Don't n" replied Mr. Roker, with indignant 
astonishment; " why shouldn't I ?" 

" Live ! — live dpwn there 1" exclaimed Mr. Pick- ^ 
wick. 

" Live down there ! yes, and die dovr-n there, 
too, werry often !" replied Mr. Roker ; " and what 
of that? Who's got to say any thing agin it? 
Live down there ! — yes, and a werry good place 
it is to live in, ain't hl^ 

As Roker turned somewhat fiercely upon Mr. 
Pickwick in saying this, ^nd moreover muttered, 
in an excited fashion, certain unpleasant invoca- 
tions concerning his own eyes, limbs, and circula- 
ting fluids, the latter gentleman deemed it advisa- 
ble to pursue the discourse no farther. Mr. Roker 
then proceeded to nrwunt another staircase, as dirty 
as that which led to the place which had just been 
the subject of discussion, in which ascent he was 
closely followed by Mr. Pickwick ajid Sam. 

*' There," said Mr. Roker, pausing for breath 
when they reached anothergalleryof the same di- 
mensions as the one below, " this is the coffee-room 
flight ; the one above's the third, and the one above 
that's the top ; and the room where you're going 
to sleep to-night is the warden's room, and it's this 
way — come on." Having said all this in a breath, 
Mr. Roker moifcted another flight of stairs, with 
Mr. Pichwick and Sam Weller following at his 
heels. 

These stair-cases 'received light from sundry- 
windows placed at some little distance above the 
floor, and looking into a gravelled area bounded by 
a high brick wall, with iron cheraux-de-frise Siith^ 
t^p. This area, it appeared from Mr. RokePs \ 

I 
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statement, was the racket-ground ; and it farther 
appeared, on the testimony of the same gentleman, 
that there Was a smaller area in that portion of 
the prison which was nearest Farringdon street, 
denominated and called "the Painted Ground," 
from the fact of its waits having once displayed 
the semblance of various men-of-war in full sail, 
and other artbtical effects, achieved in by-gone 
times by some imprisoned draughtsman inhisleisurb 
hours. 

Having communicated this piece of information, 
apparently more for the purpose of discharging his 
bosom of an important fact, than with any specific 
view of en lightening Mr. Pick wick, the guide, having 
at length reached. anothei* gallery, led the way into 
a small passage at the extreme end ; opened a door, 
and disclosed an apartment of an appearance by 
no means inviting, containing eight . or nine iron 
bedsteads. 

''There," said Mr. Roker, holding the door open, 
and looking triumphantly round at Mr. Pickwick, 
« There's a room 1" 

Mr. Pickwick's face, however, betokened such 
a very trifling portion of satisfaction at the appear- 
ance of his iQfiging, that Mr. Roker looked for a 
reciprocity of feeling into the countenance of Sa- 
muel Weller, who, until now, had observed a digni- 
fied silence. 

"There's a room, young man,*^ observed Mr. 
Roker. 

" I see it," replied S^m, with a placid nod of the 
head. 

" You wouldn't think to find such a room as this, 
in the Farringdon Hotel, would you'f" said Mr. Ro- 
ker, with a com pla cent «milc. 

To this Mr. Weller replied with an easy and 

lyjstudicd closing of one eye; which might be 

considered to mean, either that he would have 

- thought it, or that he would not have thought it, 
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or that be never thought any thing at all about 
it, just as the observer's imagination suggested. 
Having executed this feat, and re-opened his 
eye, Mr. Weller proceeded to inquire which 
was th.e individual bedstead that Mr. Roker had 
80 flatteringly described as an out-and-outer to 
sleep in. 

" That's it," replied Mr. Roker, pointing to a 
very rusty one in the corner. " It would make any 
one go to sleep, that bedstead would, whether they 
wanted to or not" 

" I should think,'* said Sam, eyeing (he piece of 
furniture in question with a look of excessive 
disgust, " I should think poppies was nothin' to iti" 

" Nothing at all," said Mr. Roker. 

" And I s'pose," said Sam, with a sidelong glance 
at his master, as if to see whether there were any 
symptoms of his determination being shaken by 
what passed, **I s'pose the other genTraen as 
sleeps here, are gen'i'men." 

"Nothing but it,?' said Mr. Roker. "One of 
'em takes his twelve pints of ale a-day, and never 
leaves off smoking^ even at his meals.'^ 

"He must be a first-rater," said Sam. 

** A, I," replied Mr. Roker. 

Nothing daunted, even by this infellrgence, Mr. 
Pickwick snrulingly announced his determination to 
test the powers of the narcotic bedstead for that 
night ; and Mr. Roker, after informing him that he 
could retire to rest at whatever hour he thought 
proper without any farther notice or formality, 
walked off, leaving him standing with Sam in the 
gallery. 

It was getting dark ; that is to say, a few gas 
jets were kindled in this place, which was never 
light, by way of compliment to the evening, which 
had set in outside. As it was rather warm, some 
of the tenants of the nun)€rous little rooms which : 
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opened' into the gallery on either hand^ had set 
their doors ajar, Mr. rick wick peeped inlo them 
as he passed along, with gr-eat curiosity and inte- 
, i^st. Here, four or fi^e great hulking fellows, just 
visible through a cloud of tobacco-smoke, were 
engaged in noisy and riotous conversation over 
l^alf-emptied pots of beer, or playing at all-fours 
with a very greasy pack of cards. In the adjoin- 
ing room, some solitary tenant might be seen, 
poring, by the light of a feeble tallow candle, ov«r 
a bundle of soiled and tattered papers, yellow with 
dust and dropping to pieces from age, writing, for 
the hundredth time, some lengthened statement of 
his grievances, for the perusal of some great man 
whose eyes it would never reach, oi' whose heart 
it would never touch. In a third, a man, with his 
wife and a whole crowd of children, might be seen 
making up a scanty bed on the ground, or upon a 
few chairs, for the younger ones to pass the night 
in. And in a fourth, and a fifth, and a sixth, and 
a seventh, the noise, and the beer, and the tobacco- 
smoke, and the cards, all came over again in greater 
force than before. 

In the galleries themselves, and more especially 
on the staircases, there lingered a great number of 
people, who came there, some because their rooms 
were empty and lonesome;, others becAuse their 
rooms were full and hot; and the greater part be- 
cause they were restless and uncomfortable, and 
not possessed of the secret of exfictly knowing what' 
to do with themselves. There were many classes 
of people here, from the labouring man in his fus- 
tian jacket, to the broken down spendthrift irr his 
shawl dressing gown, most appropriately out at el- 
bows; but there was the same air about them all 
—a kind of listless, jail-bird, careless swagger; a 
vagabondish whoVafraid sort of bearing, which is 
wholly indescKibable in words; but which any man 
qan understana in one moment if he wishes, by just. 
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setting foot in the nearest debtors' prison^ and look- 
ing at the very first group of people he seeB (here, 
with the same interest as Mr, Pickwick did. 

" It strikes me, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, lean- 
ing over the iron-rail at the stair-head, "It strikes 
me, Sam, that imprisonment for debt is scarcely any 
punishment at all." 

"Think not, sir?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

"You see how these fellows drink, and smoke, 
and roar," replied Mr. Pickwick. " It's quite im- 
possible that they can mind it much.** 

"Ah, that's just the werry thing, sir," rejoined 
Sam, "7^ey don't mind it ; it's a reg'lar holiday to 
them — all porter and skettles. It's the toother vonsh 
as gets done over vith this sors o'thing: them down- 
hearted fellers as can't svig avay at the beer, nor 
play skettles neither; them as vould pay if they 
could, and gets low by being boxed up. I'll tell 
you what it is, sir; them as is always a idlin' in 
public houses it don't damage at all, and them as 
18 nivays a vorkin' ven they can, it damages too 
much. * It's unekal,' as^ my father used to say ven 
his grog worn't made half-and-half — • It's unekal« 
and that's the fault on it.'" 

" 1 think you're right, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, 
after a few moments' reflection, " quite right." 

"P'raps, now and then, there's son>e honest peo- 
ple as Jikes it,'* observed Mr. Weller, in a rumi- 
native tone, "but I never heerd o' one as 1 can call 
to mind, 'cept the little dirty-faced man in the 
brown coat, and that was force pf habit." 

"And who was he?" inquired Mr.- Pickwick. 

*♦ Vy, that's just the werry point as nobody never 
know'd," replied Sam. 

"But what did he do?" 

" Vy, he did wot many men as has been much 
better know'd hjis done in their time, sir," replied 
Sam, "he run a match agin the constable,. and 
vun it" 
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" In other words, I suppose," said Mr. Pickwick, 
"he got into debf?" 

"Just that, siiV replied Sam, "and in course o' 
time he come here in consekens. It warn't much 
— execution for nine pound nothin', multiplied by- 
five for costs ; but hows'ever here he stopped for 
seventeen year. If he |y;ot any wrinkles in his face 
they wa% stopped up vith the dirt, for both the dirty 
face and the brown coat wos just the same at the 
end o' that time as they wos at the beginnin'. lie 
wos a worry peaceful inoflendin' little creetur, and 
wos alvays a bustlin' about for somebody, or play- 
in' rackets and never vinnin' ; till at last the turn- 
keys they got quite fond on him, and he wos in the 
lodge ev'ry night, a chattering vith 'em, and tellin' 
stories, and all that ^ere. Vun night he wos in 
there as usual, alone vith a very old friend of his» 
as wos on the lock, ven he says all of a sudden, 
*I ain't seen the market outside, Bill,' he says (Fleet 
Market wos there at that time) — * I ain't seen the 
market outside. Bill,' he says, *ror seventeen year.' 

* I know you ain't,' says the turnkey, smoking his 
pipe. •! should like to see it for a minit. Bill,' he 
says. * Worry probable,' says the turnkey, smoking 
his pipe worry fierce, and jnaking believe he warn't 
up to wot the little man wanted. * Bill,' gays the 
little man, more abrupt than afore, * I've got the 
fancy in my head. Let me see the public street 
once more afore I die ; and if I ain't struck with 
apoplexy, I'll be back in five minits by the clock.* 

* And wot 'ud becpme o' me if you wos struck with 
apoplexy?* said the turnkey. * Vy,' says the little 
creetur, ' whoever found me, 'ud bring me home> 
for I've got my card in my pocket, Bill,' he says, 
♦No. 20, Coffee-room Flight:' and that wos true> 
sure enough, for ven he wanted to make the ac- 
quaintance of any new comer, he used to pull out 
a little limp card vith them words on it and nothin^ 
^Ise; in consideration o' vich he wos always called 
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Number Tventy. The turnkey takes a fixed look 
at him, and al last he says in a solemn manner, 
* Tventy/ lie says, *]'ll trust you; you won't get 

Jour old friend into trouble.' * No, my boy ; I hope 
've somelhin' better behind here,' says the little 
man, and as he said it, he hit his little veskil werry 
hard, and then a tear started out o' each eye^ 
which W03 very extraordinary; for it wos sup- 
posed as water never touched his face. He shook 

the turnkey by the hand ; out he vent " 

♦* And never came back agfiin," said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

" Wrong for vaunc«, sir," replied Mr. Wcller^ 
•< for back he come two minits afore the time, a 
bilin' vith rage, sayin' how he'd been nearly run 
over by a hackney coach ; that he warn't used to 
it, and he wos blowed if he wouldn't write to the 
Lord Mayor. They got him pacified at last; and 
for five years arter that, he never even so much as 
peeped out o' the lodge-gate." 

'* At the expiration of that time he died, 1 sup- 
pose," s<iid Mr. Pickwick. 

««No he didn't, sir," replied Sam. «'He got a 
curiosity to go and taste the beer at a new public- 
house over the way,t)n the premises; and it wos 
such a werry nice parlour, that he took it into his 
head to go there every night, which he did for a long 
time, always comin' back reglar about a quarter 
of an hour afore the gate shut, which wos all werry 
snug and comfortable. At last he began to get 
so precious jolly, that he used to forget how the 
time vent, or care nothin' at all about ift, and he 
vent on gettin' later and later, till vun nigDyt his old 
friend wos just a shuttin' the gate — had turnjed the 
key in fact — ven he come up. *Hold hard\ 
he says, * Wot, ain't you come home yet, TvenVy V 
says the turnkey; *1 thought you w^as in long a|KO-^ 

* No I wasn't,' says the little man with a smmlcw 

* Veil then, Pll tell you wot it is, my friend,' saj 
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the turnkey, openitt* the gate werry slow and sulky, 
* it's my 'pinion as you've got into bad conripany 
o' late, which I'm werry sorry to see. Now I d^n't 
vish. to do any thing harsh,' be says, * but if you 
can't confine yourself to steady circles, and find 
your vay back at reg'lar hours, as sure as you're 
a standin' there, I'll shut you out altogether!' The 
little man^was seized vith a wioleht fit o' tremblin', 
and. never vent outside the prison walls arter- 
vards?" 

As Sam concluded, Mr. Pickwick slowly retraced 
his steps down stairs. After a few thoughtful turns 
in the Painted Ground, which, as it was now dark, 
was nearly deserted, he intimated to Mr. Weller 
that he thought it high time for him to withdraw 
for the night ; requesting him to seek a bed in some 
adjacent public-house, and return early in the 
morning, to make arrangements for the removal 
of his master's wardrobe from the George and 
Vulture. This request Mr. Samuel Weller pre- 
pared to obey, with as good a grace as he could 
assume, but with a very considerable show of re- 
luctance nevertheless.. He even went so far as to 
essay sundry ineflTectual hints regarding the expe- 
diency of stretching himself on the gravel for that 
night ; but finding Mr. Pickwick obstinately deaf to 
any such suggestions, finally withdrew. 

There is no disguising the fact that Mr. Pick- 
wick felt very low-spirited and uncomfortable-»ii6t 
for lack of society, for the prison was very fell, and 
a bottle of wine would at once have purchased the 
utmost good fellowship of a few choice spirits, with- 
out any more formal ceremony of introduction ; but 
he was alone in the coarse vulgar crowd, and felt the 
depression of spirit, and sinking of heart, naturally 
consequent upon the reflection that he was cooped 
and caged up without a prospect of liberation. 
As to the idea of releasing himself by ministering 
to the sharpness of Dodson and Fogg, it never for 
an instant entered his thoughts. 

PART IV. 12 
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In this frame of mind lie turned again into the 
coflee-rooiB gallery, and walked slowly to and fro. 
The plac^ was intolerably dirty, and the smell of 
tobacco smoke perfectly sufTocating. There was a 
perpetual slamming and banging of doors as the 
people went in and out, and tJbe noise of their 
voices and footsteps echoed and re-echoed through 
the passages constantly. A young woman, with ar 
child in her arms, who seemed scarcely able to 
crawl, from emaciation and misery, was walking 
up and down the passage in conversation with her 
husband, who had no other place to see her in. 
As they passed Mr. Pickwick, he could hear the 
female sob bitterly ; and once she burst into such 
a passion of grief, that she was compelled to lean 
against the wall for support, while the man took 
the child in his arms, and tried to sooth her. 

Mr. Pickwick's heart was really too full to bear 
it, and he went up stairs to bed. 

Now, although the warden's room was a very 
uncomfortable one, being, in every point of deco- 
ration and convenience, several hundred degrees 
inferior to the commonest infirmary of a county 
jail, it had at present the merit of being wholly de- 
serted, save by Mr. Pickwick himself. So, he sat 
down at the foot of his little iron bed-stead, and 
began to wonder how much a year the warden 
made out of the dirty room. Having satisfied him- 
self, by mathematical calculation, that the apart- 
ment was about equal in annual value to the free- 
hold x>{ a small street in the suburbs of London, 
he toojc to wondering what possible temptation 
could have induced a dingy-looking fly that was 
crawling over his pantaloons, to come into a close 
prison, when he had the choice of so many airy si- 
tuations — a course of meditation which led him to 
the irresistible conclusion that the insect was in- 
sane. After settling this point, he began to be 
conscious that he was getting sleepy ; whereupon 
he took his nightcap out of the pocket in which he 
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had had the precaution to stow it inr the morning, 
and, leisurely undressing himself, got ialQ bed, and 
fell asleep. 

" Bravo I Heel over toe— cut and shuffle-7-pay 
away at it, Zephyr ! Pm smothered if the Opera 
House isn't your proper hemisphere. Keep it up. 
Hooray I" These expressions, delivered in a most 
boisterous tone, and accompanied with loud^' peals 
of laughter, roused Mr- Pickwick from one of those 
sound slumbers, which, lasting in reality some half 
hour, seem to the sleeper to have been protractied 
for about three weeks or a month. 

The voice had no sooner ceased than the room 
was shaken with such violence that the windows 
rattled in their frames, and the bedsteads trembled 
again. Mr. Pickwick started up, and remained for 
some minutes fixed in mute astonishment at the 
ficene before him. 

On the floor of the room, a man in a broad- 
skirted green coat, with corduroy knee smalls and 
gray cotton stockings, was performing the most 
popular steps of a hornpipe, with a slang and bur- 
lesque caricature of grace and lightness, which, 
combined with the very appropriate character of 
his costume, was inexpressibly absurd. Another 
man, evidently very drunk, who_ had probably 
been tumbled into bed by his companions, was sit- 
ting up between the sheets, warbling as much as 
he could recollect of a comic song, with the most 
intensely sentimental feeling and expression; while 
a third, seated on one of the bedsteads, was ap- 
plauding both performers with the air of a profound 
connoisseur, and encj^uraging them by such ebul- 
litiMis of feeling as luid already roused Mr. Pick- 
wick from his sleep. 

This last man was an admirable specimen of a 
class of gentry which never Can be seen in full pei;- 
fection but in such plsices ;-^they may be met with, • 
in an imperfect statb, occasionally about stable- 
yards and public houses; but they never attain their 
fall bloom except in these hot-beds, which would al- 
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most seem to be considerately provided by the 
Legislature for the sole purpose of rearing them. 

fie was a tall fellow, with an olive complexion, 
long dark hair, and very thick bushy whiskers 
meeting under his chin. He wore no neckerchief, 
as he had been playing rackets all day, and his 
open shirt collar displayed their full luxuriance. 
On his head he wore one of the common eigh-* 
teenpenny French skull*iraps, with a gaudy tassel 
dangling therefrom, very happily in keeping with 
a common fustian coat. His legs, which, being 
long, were afflicted with weakness, graced a pair 
of Oxford-mixture trousers, made to show the full 
symmetry of the limbs. Being somewhat negli- 
gently braced, however, and, moreover, but im- 
perfectly buttoned, they fell in a series of not the 
most graceful folds over a pair of shoes sufficiently 
down ^t heel to display a pair of very soiled white 
stockings. There was a radish vagabond smart- 
ness, and a kind of boastful rascality, about the 
whole man, that was worth a mine of gold. 

This figure was the first to perceive that Mr. 
Pickwick was looking on ; upon which he winked 
to the Zephyr, and entreated him, with mock gra- 
vity, not to wake the gentleman. 

" Why, bless the gentleman's honest heart and 
soul !" said the Zephyr, turning round and affecting 
the extremity of surprise; " the gentleman is awake. 
Hem ; Shakspeare. How do you do, sir ? How is 
Mary and Sarah, sir ? and the dear old lady at 
home, sir— eh, sir? Will you have the kindness 
to put my compliments into the first little parcel 
you're sending that way, sir, and say that I would 
have sent 'em before, only I was afraid they roiglit 
be broken in the wagon, sir P* 

** Don't overwhelm the gentleman with ordinary 
civilities when you see ne's anxious to have some- 
thing to drink,'* said the gentleman with the whis- 
kers, with a iocose air. « Why don't you ask tho 
gentleman what he'll take t" 
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«Dear me — I quite forgot," replied the other. 

" What will you take, sir 1 Will you take port 
wine, sir, or sherry wine, sir ? I can recommend 
the ale, sir ; or perhaps you'd like to taste the por- 
ter, sir ? Allow me to have the felicity of hanging 
up- your nightcap, sir," 

With this, the speaker snatched that article of 
dress from Mr. Pickwick's head, and fixed it in a 
twinkling on that of the drunken man, who, firmly, 
impressed with the belief that he was delighting a 
numerous assembly, continued to hammer away at 
the comic song in the most melancholy strains im- 
aginable. 

^ Taking a man's nightcap from his brow by violent 
means, and adjusting it on the head of an unknown 
gentleman of^ dirty exterior, however ingenious a 
witticism in itself, is unquestionably one of those 
which come under the denomination of practical 

Skes. Viewing the matter precisely in this light, 
r. Pickwick, without the slightest intimation of 
his purpose, sprang vigorously out of bed ; struck 
the Zephyr so smart a blow in the chest, as to de- 
prive him of a considerable portion of the commo- 
dity which sometimes bears his name; and recap- 
turing his nightcap, boldly placed himself in an at- 
titude^ of defence. 

" Now," said Mr. Pickwick, gasping no less from 
excitement than from the expenditure of so much 
energy,. " come on — both of you — both of you/' 
And with this liberal invitation the worthy gen- 
tleman communicated a revolving motion to his 
clenched fists by way pf appalling his antagonists 
with a display of science. 

It might have been Mr. Pickwick's very unex- 
pected gallantry, or it might have been the com- 
plicated manner in which he had got himself out 
of bed, and fallen all in aftass upon the hornpipe 
man, that touched his adversaries. Touched they 
were ; for, instead of then and there making an at- 
tempt to commit manslaughter, as Mr. Pickwick 
12* 
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titlt>1Icitly believed they would hare done, they 
paosed, stared at each other a short time, and 
finally laag^ed outright 

"Well; you're a trump, and I like you all the 
better for it," said the Zephyr. " Npw jump into 
bed again, or you'll catch the rheumatics. No 
malice, I hope r* said the man, extending a hand 
about the size of the yellow clump of fingers which 
sometimes swings over a glover's door. 

"Certainly not," said Mr. Pickwick, with great 
alacrity ; for, now that the excitement was over, 
he began to feel rather cool about the legR 

" Allow me the Aonour, sir V^ said the gentleman 
with the whiskers, presenting his dcxier hand, and 
aspirating the h. 

" With much pleasure, sir," said Mr. Pickwick; 
and having executed a very long and solemn shake, 
he got into bed again. 

" My name is Smangle, sir," said the man with 
the whiskers. 

«< Oh,'' said Mr. Pickwick. 

" MiAo is Mivins," said the man in the stock- 
ings. 

•* I am delighted to hear it, sir," said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

" Hem," coughed Mr. Smangle. 

"Did you speak, sir ?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

" No, I did not, sir," said Mr. Smangle. 

"I thought jrou did, sir," said Mr. Pickwick. 

All this was very genteel and pleasant; and, to 
make matters still more comfortable, Mr. Smangle 
assured Mr. Pickwick a great many times that he 
entertained a verv high respect for the feelings of 
a gentleman; which sentiment, indeed, did him 
infinite credit, as he could be in no wise supposed 
to understand them. 

"Are yott going thrmigh the Court, art" in- 
quired Mr. Smangle. 

"Through the what?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Through the Court— Portugal Street— the 
Court for the Relief of you know." 
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«0h, no/' replied Mr. Pickwick, "No, I am 
not'* 

"Going out, perhaps?" suggested Miyins. 

"I fear not," replied Mr* Pipkii^iek. "I re- 
fuse to pay some damages^ and am here in conse- 
quence." 

" All," said Mr. Smangle, " paper has been my 
ruin." 

" A stationer, I presume, sir T" said Mr. JBiokwick, 
innocently.. 

" Stationer! No, no ; confound and curse me ! — 
not so low as that. No trade. When I say paper, 
I mean bills." 

"Oh, you use the word in that sense. I see," 
said Mr. Pickwick.^ 

" Why, yes, a gentleman must expert reverses," 
said Smangle. " What of that ? Here am I in 
the Fleet Prison* W«ll; good. What then? Fm 
none the worse for that, am f ?" 

"Not a bit," replied Mr. Mivins. And he was 
quite right ; for, so far from Mr. Smangle being 
any the worse for it, he was something the better, 
inasmuch as to qualify himself for the place, he 
had attained gratuitous possession of certain arti* 
cles of jewellery, which, Jong before that, bad 
found their way to the pawnbroker's. 

" Well; but come," said Mr. Smangle ; " (his is 
dry work. Let's rinse our mouths with a drop of 
burnt sherry ; the last comer shall stand it, Mivins 
shall fetch it, and I'll help to drink it. That's a 
fair and gentleman-like division of the labour, any 
how-i-curse me!" 

Unwilling to hazard another quarrel, Mr. Pick- 
wick gladly assented to the proposition, and con- 
signed the money to Mr. Mivins, who,^ as it was 
nearly eleven o'clock, lost Sko time in repairing to 
the cofiee-room on bis errand. 

"1 say," whispered Smangle, the moment his 
friend had left the room ; " what did you give 
himr' 
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. "Haifa sovereign/* said Mr. Pickwick. 

" He^s a devilish pleasant gentlemanly dog," said 
Mr. Smangle : — " infernal pleasant 1 don't know 

any body more so ; but ** Here Mr. Smangle 

stopped short, and shook bis head dubiously. 

" You don't think there is any probability of hi» 
appropriating the money to his owause ?'* said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**0h; HO — mind, I don't say that; I expressly 
say that he's a devilish gentlemanly fellow,." said 
Mr. Smangle. " But I think, perhaps, if somebody 
went down just to see that he -didn't drop his beak 
into the jug by accident, or make some confounded 
mistake in losing the money as he came up stairs, 
it would be as well. Here, you sir, just run down 
stairs, and look after that gentleman, will you?" 

This request was addressed to a little, timid- 
lodging, nervous man, whose appearance bespoke 
great poverty, and who had been crouchii^ on his- 
bedstead all this while, apparently quite stupified 
by the novelty of his situation. 

"You know where the coffee-room is,", said 
Smangle ; ** just run down, and tell that gentleman 
you've come to help him \\p with the jug. Or — 
stop— I'll tell you what — I'll tell you how we'lldo 
him," said Smangle, with a cunning Jook. . 
• "How?" said Mr. Pickwick, 

" Send down word that he's to spend the change 
in cigars. Capital thought. Run and tell him 
that; d'ye hear? They shan't be wasted," con- 
tinued Smangle, turning to Mr. Pickwidc. " /'// 
smoke 'em." 

This manceuvring was so exceedingly ingenious, 
and, withal, performed with such imnrioveablc com- 

Eosure, and coolness, that Mr. Pickwick would 
ave had no wish to disturb it, even if he had had 
the power. In a short time Mr. Mivins return^, 
bearing the sherry, which Mr. Smangle dispensed 
in two Jittle cracked mugs; considerately remark- 
it^, with reference to himself, that a gentleman 
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must not be particular under such circumstances, 
and, for his part, he was not too proud to drink 
out of the jug ; in which, to show his sincerity, he 
forthwith pledged the company in a draught which 
half emptied it. 

An excellent understanding having been, by these 
means, promoted, Mr. Smangle proceeded to enter- 
tain his hearers witha relation of divers romantic 
adventures in which he hadheen from time to time 
engaged, involving various interesting anecdotes of 
a thorough-bred horse, and a magnificent Jewess, 
both of surpassing beauty and much coveted by the 
nobility and gentry of these kingdoms. 

Long before these elegant extracts from the bi- 
ography of a gentleman were concluded, Mr. Mi- 
vms nad betaken himself to bed, and set in snoring 
for the night : leaving th^ timid stranger and Mr. 
Pickwick to the full benefit of Mr. Smangle's ex- 
periences. 

Nor were the two last-named gentlemen as much 
edified as they might have been by the moving pas- 
sages which were narrated. Mr. Pickwick had 
been in a state of slumber for some time, when he 
had a faint perception of the drunken man burst- 
ing out afresh with the comic song, and receiving 
from Mr. Smangle a gentle intimation, through the ^ 
medium of the water jug, that his audience were * 
not musically disposed. He then once again dropped 
off to sleep, with a confused consciousness that Mr. 
Smangle was still engaged in relating a long stc»']r« 
the chief point of which appeared to be, that, on 
some occasion particularly stated and set forth, he 
had •« done" a bill and a gentleman at the same 
time. 
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CHAPTER XLt 



ULLU8TKATIVE, LIKE THE PRECEDING ONE, OF 
THE OLD PROVE BBy THAT ADVEaSITY BRINGS A 
UAK AC4tnAINXED WITH STRANGE BED-FEL- 
LOWS. LIKEWISE CONTAINING MR. PICKWICK's 
EXTRAORDINARY AND STARTLING ANNOUNCE- 
MENT TO MR. SAMOEL WELLER. 

Whex Mr. Pickwick opened his eyes next moro- 
ing, the first object upon which they rested was 
Samuel Weller, seated upon a small black port- 
manteau, intently regarding, apparently in a con- 
dition of profound abstraction, the stately figure of 
the dashing Mr. Smangle, while Mr. Sman'gle him- 
self, who was partially dressed, was seated on his 
.bedstead, occupied in the desperately hopeless at^ 
tempt of staring Mr. Wcller out of countenance. 
We say desperately hopeless, because Sam, with'a 
comprehensive gaze, which took in Mr. Smangle'v 
cap, feet, bead, face, legs, and whiskers, all at the 
same time, continued to look steadily on with every 
demonstration of lively satisfaction, but with no more 
T^ard to Mr. Smangle's personal sentiments on 
the subject, than he would have displayed had be 
been inspecting a wooden statue, or a straw-em- 
boweUed Guy Faux. 

"Well; will you know me again ?** said Mr. 
Smsmgle, with a frown. 

" rd svcar to you any leeres,^ sir/' replied Sam, 
cheerfully. 
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" Don't be impertinent to a gentleman, sir," said 
Mr. Smangle. 

"•Not on no account," replied Sam. "If you'll 
tell me ven he wakes, Til be upon the werry best 
extra-super behaviour!'' This observation, having 
a remote tendency to imply that Mr. Smangle was 
no gentleman, rather kindled his ire. 

" Mivins !" said Mr. Smangle, with a passionate 
air. 

"What's the office?" replied that gentleman 
from his couch. 

" Who the divil is this fellow V 

" 'Gad," said Mr. Mivins, fooking lazily out from 
under the bedclothes, " I ought to ask you that. 
Hasn't he any business here ?' 

** No," replied Smangle. 

" Then knock him down stairs, and tell him not 
to presume to get up till I come and kick him," 
rejoined Mr. Mivins; and viriththis prompt adyic#, 
that excellent gentleman again betook himself to 
slumber. 

The conversation exhibiting these unequivocal 
symptoms of rather verging on the personal, Mr. 
Pickwick deemed it a fit point at which to inter- 
pose. 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

^* Sir,*' rejoined that gentleman. 

" Has any thing new occurred since last night?" 

" Nothin' partickler, sir,", replied Sam, glancing 
at Mr. Smangle's whiskers; " the late prewailarice 
of a close and confined atmosphere has been ray- 
ther favourable to the growth of weeds, of an 
alarmin' and sangvinary natur; but vilh that 'ere 
exception things is quiet enough." 

"I shall get up," said Mr. rickwick; "give me 
some clean things." 

Whatever hostile intentions Mr. Smangle might 
have entertained, his thoqghts were speedily di- 
verted by the unpacking of the portmanteau ; the 
contents of which appeared to impress bim at once 
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with a most favourable opioiob, not only of Mr. 
Pickwick but of Sam also, who, he took an early 
opportunity of declaring, in a tone of voice bud 
enough for that eccentric personage to overhear, 
was a regular thorough-bred original, and conse- 

Juently the very man after his own heart As to Mr. 
ickwick, the afiection he conceived for him knew 
no limits. 

" Now fe there any thing I can do for you, my 
dear sir ?" said Smangle. 

" Nothing that I am aware of, I am obliged to 
you,** replied Mr. Pickwick. 
■ " No linen that you want sent to the washer- 
woman's? I know a delightful washerwoman 
outside, that comes for my things twice a week, 
and, by Jove ! — how devilish lucky ! — this is the 
very day she calls. Shall I put any of those little 
things up with mine ? Don't say any thing about 
•he trouble. Confound and curse it 1 if one gen- 
tleman under a doud is not to put himself a little 
out of the way to assist another gentleman in the 
sarnt condition, what's human nature?" 

Thus spoke Mr. Smangle, edging himself mean 
while as near as possible to the portmanteau, and 
beaming forth looks of the most fervent and disin- 
terested friendship. 

" There^s nothing you want to give out for the 
man to brush, my dear creature, is there?", re- 
sumed Smangle. 

" Nothin' whoever, my 6ne feller," rejoined Sam, 
taking the reply into his own mouth. ** P'raps if 
vun of us wos to brush, without troubling the man, 
it 'ud be more agreeable for all parties, as the 
schoolmaster said vert the young gentleman ob- 
jected to being Bogged by the butler." 

" And there's nothing that I can send in my lit- 
tle box to the wasber-wom^n's, is there?" said 
Smangle, turning from Sam to Mr. Pickwick with 
an air of some discomfiture. 

"Nothin* whatever, sir,'' retorted Sam ; "Pm 
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afeerd ^he little box must be chock fijU o* your own 
as it is." 

This speech was accompanieel with such a very 
expressive look at that particular portion of Mr. 
Smangle's attire, by the, appearance of wWch the 
skill of laundresses in getting up gentlemen's Hnen 
is generally tested, that he was fain to turn upon 
bis heel, and, for the present at any rate, to give 
up all 
robe, 
the ra 
wholes 
which 

Mr. 
accour 
reache 
" carri 
and, in 

Afie ._ 

the coffee-room, which bore the imposing title of the 
Snuggery, the temporary inmate of which, in cori- 
sideration of at small additional charge, has the un- 
speakable advantage of overhearing all the con- 
versation in the coffee-room* aforesaid ; and after 
despatching Mr. Weller on some necessary er- 
rands,, Mr. Pickwick repaired to the Lodge^ td 
consult Mr. Roker concerning hi». future accom- 
modation. ' 

" Accommodation, eh ?' Said that gentleman, 
consulting a.large book; plenty of that, Mr. Pick- 
vick. Your chummage ticket will, be on twenty- 
seven, in the third." 

" Oh, said Mr. Pickwick* " My what did you 
say?" 

" Your chummage ticket," replied Mr. Roker; 
** you're up to that?" 

" Not quite," replied Mr. Pickwick, with a smile. 

" Why,*' said Mr. RokcF* " it's as plain as Salis* 
bury. You'll have a ehummage ticket upon twehi 

PARt IVi 13 
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ty-seven in the third, and them as is in the rooa 
will be your chums.** 

" Are there many of them V* inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick, dubiously. 

" Three," replied Mr. Roker. 

Mr. Pickwick coughed. 

•* One of *em*s a parson," said Mr. Roker, fitlii^ 
up a little piece of paper as lie spoke, " another's 
a butcher." 

"Eh?" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

" A butcher,*' repeated .Mr. Roker, giving the 
nib of his pen a tap on the desk to cure it of a dis- 
inclination to mark. ^ What a thorough-paced 
goer he used to be sure-ly ! You remember Tom 
Martin, Neddy ?*' said Roker, appealii^ to another 
man in the lodge, who was paring the mud off his 
shoes with a five^nd-twenty bladed ' pocket knife. 

" I should think so," replied the party addressed, 
with a strong emphasis on the personal proQOtm. 

** Bless my dear eyes,*' said Mr. Roker, shaking 
his head slowly from side to side, and gazing ab- 
stractedly out of the grated window before him, 
as if he ware fondly recalling some peaceful soene 
of his ctirly youth; "it seems but yesterday that 
he whopped the coal-heaver down Fox-under-the 
Hill by the wharf there. I think I can see him 
now, a coming up the Strand between the two 
street'keepers, a little sobered by the bruising, 
with a patch o' winegar and- brown paper over 
his right eyelid, and that 'ere lovely bull-dog, as 

Einned the little boy arterwards, a following at his 
eefs. What a rum thing tfmeis, ain't it, Neddy ?** 
The gentleman- to whom these 4>bservations 
were addressed, who appeared of a taciturn and 
thoughtful cast, merely echoed the ioquiry ; and Mr. 
Roker, shaking off the poetical andgloomy Irain of 
thought into whichiie had been bet rayed, descended 
to the common business of life, and resy med his pen. 
" Do you know what the third gentleman is T** 
inquired Mr. Pickwick, not very much gratified bj 
this description of his future associates. 
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** What is that Simpson, Neddy?" said Mr. 
Rok Ion. 

" idj. 

*' n, in the third, that 

this hunnmed on.^' 

** : " He's nothing ex- 

act); ter : he's a leg now." 

" Ah, so I thought," rejoined Mr. Roker, closing 
the book, and placing the small piece of paper in 
Mr. Pickwick's hands-—** That's the ticket, sir." 

Very much perplexed by this summary disposi- 
tion of his person, Mr. Pickwick walked back into 
the prison, revolving in his mind what he had bet* 
ter do. Convinced, however, that before he took 
any other steps it would be advisable to see, and 
hold personal converse with, the three gentlemen 
with whom it was proposed to quarter him, he 
made the best of his way to the third flight 

After groping about *m the gallery for some time, 
att«mptinf in the dim light to deciplier the numb^s 
on the differ^ent doors, hje at length appealed to a 
polboy, who happened to be pursuing his morning 
occupation of gleaning for pewter. 

" Which is twenty-seven, my good fellow ?" said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

''Five doors farther on," replied the potboy. 
'* There's tlie likeness of a man being hung, and 
smoking a pipe the while, chalked outside the 
door-" 

Guided by this direction, Mr. Pickwick pro- 
ceeded slowly along the gallery until he encoun- 
tered the "portrait of a gentleman," above de- 
scribed,, upon whose countenance he tapped, with 
the knuckle of his fore-finger — gently at first, and 
then more audibly. After repeating this process 
several times wilhdjt effect, he verrtured to open 
the door and peep in. 

There was only one man in the room, and he was 
leaning out of the window as far as he could with- 
out oveT'balancing himself endeavouring with 
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great perseverance to spit upon the crown of the 
Eat of a personal friend on the parade below. As 
neither speaking, coughing, sneezing, knocking, nor 
any other ordinary mode of attracting attention,, 
made this person aware of the presence of a visiter, 
Mr. Pickwick, after some delay, stepped up to the 
window, and pulled him gently by the coat-tail. 
The individual brought in bis head and shoulders 
with great swiftness^ and surveying Mr. Pickwick 
from head to foot, demanded in a surly tone what 
the — something beginning with a capital H — he 
wanted. 

" I believe," said Mr. Pickwick, consulting his 
ticket, "I believe this is twenty-seven in the third." 

«* Well ?" replied the gentlenwin. 

" I have come here in consequence of receiving 
this bit of paper,*' rejoined Mr. Pickwick. ' 

" Hand it over,*' said the gentleman. 

** Mr. Pickwick complied. 

** I think Roker might have chummed you some- 
where else," said Mr. Simpson (for it was the 1^,) 
after a very discontented sort of a pause. 

Mr* Pickwick thought so also; but, under all 
the circumstances, he considered it a matter of 
sound policy to be silent. 

Mr. Simpson mused for a few moments after 
this, and then, thrusting his head out of the win- 
dow, gave a sMIl whistle, and pronounced some 
word aloud several times. What the word was, 
Mr. Pickwick could not distinguish; but he rather 
inferred that it must be some nickname which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Martin, from the fact of a great 
number of gentlemen on the ground below, imme- 
diately proceeding to cry " Butcher," in imitatioa 
of the tone in which that useful class of society 
are wont diumally to make their presence known 
at area railings. 

Subsequent occnrrencesconfirmed the accuracy 
of Mr. Pickwick*8 impression ; for, in a few seconds, 
a gentleman, prematurely broad for his years^ 
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cblhed in a professional blue jean frock, and top- 
boots with circular toes, entered the room nearly 
out of breath, closely followed by .another gentle* 
man in a very shabby blacky and a seal-skin cap. 
The latter gentleman, who fastened his coat all 
the way up to his chin by means of a pin and but- 
ton alternately had a very coarse red face, and 
looked like a drunken chaplain, which indeed, he 
was. 

These two gentlemen having by turns perused 
Mr. Pickwick's billet, the one expressed his opinion 
that it was ** a rig," and the other his conviction 
that it was *^ a go." Having recorded their feel- 
ings in these very intelligible terms, they looked 
at Mr. Pickwick and each other in awkward si- 
lence^ 

" It's an aggravating thing, just as we got the 
beds so snug," said the chaplain, looking at three 
dirty mattresses, each rolled up in a blanket, which 
occupied one corner of the, room during the day, 
and formed a kind of slab, on which were placed 
aaold cracked ba$in,ewer and soap-dish, of common 
yellow earthenware, with a blue flower: "Very 
aggi*a^vAting/r _ ^ 

Mr. Martin expressed the same opmion m ra- 
thjer stronger terms ; Mr. Simpson, after having let 
a variety of expletive adjectives loose upon society 
without any substantive to accompany them, tu«ked 
up his sleeveis, and began to wash the greens for 
dinner. 

While this was going on, Mr. Pickwick had been 
eyfiing the room, which was filthily dirty, and smelt 
intolerably close. There was np vestige of either 
carpet, curtain, or blind. There was not even a 
closet in it Unquestionably there were but few 
things to put away, if there had been one ; but, 
however fe\V in number, or small in individual 
amount, still remnants of loaves, and pieces of 
cheese, and damp towels and scraps of meat, and ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, and mutilated crockery, 
^ '^^^ 13* 
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and bellows without nozzles, and toa«ting-fork» 
without prongs, do present something of an uncooj- 
fortable appearance when they are scattered about 
the floor of a small apartment, which is the com- 
mon sitting and sleeping room of three idle men. 

<* I suppose this can be managed somehow," 
said the butcher, after a pretty long silence. 
« What will you take to go out?" „. ^ . ^ 

" I beg your pardon," replied Mr. Pickwick. 
*«What did you say? I hardly understand you.'*^^ 

«* What will you take to be paid out ?' said the 
butcher. "The regular chummage is two-and- 
sixpence. Will you take three bob ?" 

i« And a bender,'* suggested the clerical gen- 
tleman. 

*• Well, I don't mind that; it's only two-pence a-- 
piece more," said Mr. Martin. " What do you say- 
now ? We'll pay you out for three-and-sixpence a, 
week. Come." 

« And stand a gallon of beer down," chimed m 
Mr. Simpson. "There." 

" And drink it on the spot," said the chaplain. 
" Now." 

" I really am so wholly ignorantof the rules of this 
place," returned Mr. Pickwick, " that I do not yet 
comprehend you. Can I live any where else? I 
thought I couW not." 

At this inquiry Mr. Martin looked with a coun- 
tenance of excessive surprise at his two friends, 
and then each gentleman pointed with his right 
thumb over his left shoulder. This action, imper- 
fectly described in words by the very feeble term 
of" over the left," when performed by any number 
of ladies or gentlemen who are accustomed to act 
in unison, has a very graceful and airy effect; its 
expression is one of light and playful sarcasm. 

" Can you 1" repeated Mr. Martin, with a smile 
of pity. 

« Well, if 1 knew as little of Kfe as that, Pd eat 
mj hat and swallow the buckle^" said the clerical 
gentleman. 
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" So would 1" added the sporting one, solemnly. 

After tills introductory preface, the three chums 
informed Mr. Pickwick in a breath, that money 
was, in the Fleet, just what money was out of it; that 
it would instantly procure him almost any thing he 
desired ; and that, supposing he had eot it, and had 
no objection to spend it, if he only signified his 
wish to have a room to himself, he might take pos- 
session of one, furnished and fitted to boot, in half 
an hour's time. 

With this, the parties separated, very much to 
their mutual satisfactioa; Mr. Pickwick once more 
retracing his steps to the lodge, and the three com- 
panions adjourning to the coffee-room, there to ex- 
pend the five shillings which the clerical gentle- 
man had, with admirable prudence and foresight, 
borrowed of him for the purpose. 

** I knowed it ["'said Mr. Roker, with a chuckle,, 
when Mr. Pickwick stated the objiect with which 
he had returned. "Didn't I say i?o, Neddy ?'* 

The philosophical owner of the universal pen- 
knife growled an affirmative. 

»* I knowed you'd want a room for yourself, 
bless you !'* said Mr. Roker. ** Let me see. You'll 
want some furniture. You'll hjre that of me, I 
suppose? That's the reg'lar thing." 

" With great pleasure," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" There's a capital room up in the coffee-room 
flight, that belongs -to a Chancery prisoner," said 
Mjr. Roker. *^ iVll stand you in a pound a- week. 
I suppose you don't mind that?"^ 

*' Not at all," said Mr. Pickwick. 

<* Just step there with me," said Roker, taking 
up his hat with great alacrity; " the matter's set- 
tled in five minutes. But, why didn't you say at 
first that you was willing to come down hand-, 
some?" 

The matter was soon arranged, as the turnkey 
had foretold. The Chancery prisoner had been 
ther^ long enough, to have Ipat friends, fortune, 
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home, and happioessy and lo have acquired the 
right of having a room to himself. As he laboured, 
however, under the slight inconvenience of often 
wanting a morsel of bread, he eagerly listened to 
Mr. Pickwick's proposal to rent the apartment; 
and readily covenanted and agreed to yield him 
up the sole and undisturbed possession thereof, in 
consideration of the weekly payment of twenty 
shillings; from which fund he farthermore contract* 
ed to pay out any person or persons Xbait might l>e' 
chunomed upon it. 

As Ihey struck the bargain, Mr. Pickwick sur- 
veyed him with a painful, interest. He was a tall, 
gaunt^ cadaverous man, in an old great coat and* 
slippers, with sunken cheeks, and a restless eager 
eye. His lips were bloodless, and his bones sharp 
and thin. God help him ! the iron teeth of confine- 
ment and privation had been slowly filing them 
down for twenty years. 

** And where will you live mean while, sir ?" said 
Mr. Fickwick,..as he laid the amount of the first 
week's rent in advance on the tottering table. 

The man gathered up the money with a tremb- 
bling^and, and replied that he didn't know yetr^ 
he must go and see where he could move his bed 
to. 

"lam afraid, sir," said- Mr. PickwickyJaying 
hia hand gently and compassionately on hisarm^-^ 
"I am afraid you will have to Jive in some noisy 
crowded place. Now, pray, consider this room 
your own when you want quiet, or when any of 
your friends come to see you.*' 

"Friends !" interposed the man, in a voice which 
rattled. in his throat. "If I lay dead at the bottom of 
the deepest mine in the world, tight screwed down, 
and soldered in my coffin, rotting in the dark and 
filthy ditch that drags its slime along beneath the 
foundations of this prison, I could not be more for- 
gotten or unheeded than I am here. . I am a dead - 
m^n— dead to. society, without the pity they be?* . 
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8tow on those whose souls have passed to judgment, 
friends to see me ! My God! I have sunk from 
the prime of life into, old age in this place, and 
there is not one to raise liis hand above my bed, 
when I li^ dead upon it. and say, * It is a blessing 
he is gone !' " 

The excitement, which had cast an unwonted 
light over the man's face while he spoke, subsided 
aJs he concluded; and, pressing his withered hands 
together in a hasty and disordered manner, he 
shuffled from the room. 

" Rides rather rusty ,'* said Mr. Roker, with a* 
smile. " Ah I they're like the elephants ; ihey feel 
it now and then, and it makes ihem wild !" 

Having made this deeply-sympathizing remark, 
Mr. Roker entered upon his arrangements with 
such expedition, that ir^ a short lime the room was 
furnished with a carpet, six chairs, a table, a sofa 
bedstead, a tea-kettle, and various small et celeras, 
on hire at the very reasonable rate of seven-and- 
twenty shillings and sixpence per week. 

" Now, is there any thing more we can do for 
you?" inquired Mr. Roker, looking round with great 
satisfaction, and gaily clinking the first week's hire 
in his closed fist. 

•^ Why, yes,'' said Mr. Pickwick, who had been 
musing deeply for some tincve. *^ Are there any 
people here who run on errands, and so forth?' 

"Outside, do you mean?" inquired Mr. Ro- 
ker. 

" Yes ; I mean who are able to go outside. Not 
prisoners." 

"Yes, there is," said Roker. "There's an 
unfortunate devil, who has got a friend on the 

BK)r side, that's glad to do any thing of that sort, 
e's been running odd jobs, and that, for the last 
two months. Shall I send him ?" 

" If you please," rejoined Mr. Pickwick. " Stay ; 
— no. The poor side, you say. I should like to see 
it; — ni go to him myself 
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The poqr side of a debtor^s prison is, as i(s name 
imports, that in which the most miserable and ab- 
ject class of debtors are confined. A prisoner 
having declared upon the poor side, pays neither 
rent nor chummage. His fees, upon entering and 
leaving the jail, are reduced in amount, and he 
becomes entitled to a share of some small quanti- 
ties of food; to provide which, a few charitable 
persons have, from time to time, left trifling lega- 
cies in their wills. Most of our readers will re- 
member, that, until within a very few years past, 
there was a kind of iron cage in the wall of the 
Fleet Prison, within which was posted some man 
of hungry looks, who, from time to time, rattled a 
money-box, and exclaimed, in a mournful voice, 
" Pray, remember the poor debtors;. pray, remem- 
ber the poor debtors." The receipts of this box, 
when there were any, were divided among the 
poor prisoners, and the men on the poor side re- 
lieved each other in this degrading office. 

Although *this custom has been abolished, and 
the cage is now boarded up, the miserable and des- 
titute condition of these unhappy persons remains 
the same« We no longer suuer them to appeal at 
the prison gates to the charity and compassion of 
the passers bj; but we still leave unblotted in the 
leaves of our sti^tute book, for the reverence and 
admiration of succeeding ages, the just and whole- 
some law which declares that the sturdy felon 
shall be fed and clothed, and that the penniless 
debtor shall be left to die of starvation and naked- 
ness. This is no fiction. Not a week passes over 
our heads, but, in every one of our prisons for ddbt, 
some of these men must inevitably expire in the 
slow agonies of want, if they were- not reliwed by 
their fellow-prisoners. 

Turning these things in his mind, as he mounted 
the narrow stair-case at the foot .of which Roker 
bad left him, Mr. Pickwick.grAduaUy worked him- 
self to the boiling-over point; and so excited was 
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he v^ith his reflections on this subject, that he had 
burst into the room to which he had been directed, 
before he had any distinct recollection either of 
the place in which he was, or of the object of his 
visit. 

The general aspect of the room recalled him to 
himself at once; but he had no sooner cast his eyes 
on the figure of a man who was brooding over the 
dusty fire, than, letting his hat fall on the floor, he 
stood perfectly fixed and immoveable with astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes, in tattered garments, and without a coat; 
his common calico shirt yellow and in rags ; his 
hair banging over his face; his features changed 
with suflcring,and pinched with famine, — there s£lt 
Mr. Alfred Jingle; his head resting upon his hand, 
his eyes fixed upon the fire, and his whde appear- 
ance denoting misery and dejectioi>! 

Near him,Teaning listlessly against the wall,stood 
a strong built countryman,.flicking with a worn-out 
hunting-whip the top boot that adorned his right foot; 
his left being thurst into an ofd slipper. Horses,dogs, 
and drink had brought him there pell-mell. There 
was a rusty spur on the solitary boot, which he 
occasionally jerked into the empty air, at the same 
time giving the boot a smart blow, and muttering 
some of the sounds by which a sportsman en- 
courages his horse. He was riding in imagination, 
some desperate steeple-chase at that moment. Poor 
wretch ! he never rode a match on the swiftest ani- 
mal in his costly stud, with half the speed at which 
he had torn along the course that ended in the 
Fleet. 

On the opposite side of the room an old man was 
seated on a small wooden box, with his eyes rivet- 
ted on the floor, and his face settled into an ex- 
pression of the deepest and most hopeless despair. 
A young girl — his little grand-daughter — was hang- 
ing about him, endeavouring, with a thousand 
childish devices, to engage his attention; but the 
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old man neither saw nor heard her. The voice 
that had been music to him, and the eyes that had 
been light, fell coldly on his senses. His limbs 
were shaking with disease, and the palsy had fast- 
ened on his mind. 

There were too or three other men in the room* 
congregated in a little knot, aod nobily talking 
among themselves. . There was a lean and hag- 
gard woman, too — a prisoner's wife — who was 
watering, with great solicitude, the wretched 
stump of a dried-up, withered plant, which it was 
plain to see could never send forth a green leaf 
again ; — too true an emblem, perhaps, of the of- 
fice she had come there to discharge. 

Such were the objects which presented them>' 
selves to Mr. Pickwick's view, as he looked round 
him in amazement. The noise of some one stumb- 
ling hastily into the room roused him. Turning 
his eyes towards the door, they encountered the 
new comer ; and in him, through all his rags, and 
dirt, and misery, he recognised the familiar fea«> 
tures of Mr. Job Trotter. 
"Mr. Pickwick!" exclaimed Job aloud. 
** Eh?" said Jingle, starting from his seat 

" Mr. ! So it is— queer place — strange 

thing — serves me right — very.'* And with this Mr* 
■ Jingle thrust his hands into the place where his 
trousers pocket used to be, and, dropping his 
chin upon his breast, sunk back into his chair. 

Mr. Pickwick was affected; the two men looked 
so very miserable. The sharp involuntary glance 
Jingle had cast at a small piece of raw loin of mut- 
ton, which Job had brought in with him, said more 
of their reduced state than two hours' explanatkvi 
could have done. He looked mildly at Jingle, and 
said:— 

** I should like to speak to you in private. Will 
you step out for an instant?" 

<* Certainly," said Jingle, rising hastily. "Can't 
step far^— no danger of over-walking yourself - 
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here — spike park — grounds pretty— ^roitiantic, but 
not extensive — open for public inspection — fami>y 
always ifi town— housekeeper desperately care- 
fill — very*" 

" You have forgotten your coat," said IVIr. Pick- 
wick, as they walked out to the staircase, and 
closed the door after them. 

"Eh ?" said jingle. " Spout — dear relation- 
uncle Tom — couldn't help it — must eat, you know. 
Wants of nature — and all that" 
" What do you mean1" 

"Gobe, my deiser sir— ^last coat— can't help it. 
Lived on a pair of boots — whole fortnight Silk 
umbrella — ivory handle-^— week-^fect — honour-^ 
ask Job — knows it. 

" Lived *foT three weeks upon a pair of boots 
and a silk umbrella with an ivory handle !" ex^ 
claimed Mr. Pickwick, who had only heard of such 
things in shipwrecks, or read of them in Consta- 
ble's Miscellariy. 

" True," said Jingle, nodding his head. ^* Pawn- 
broker's shop— duplicates here — small sums — 
mere nothing — all rascals." 

" Oh," said Mr. Pickwick, much relieved by this 
explanation ; ** I understand you. You have pawned 
your wardrobe." 

"Everything — Job's too — all shirts gone — never 
mind— saves washing. Nothing soon — lie in bed- 
starve — die — inquest— little bone-house— poor jJrl- 
soner — common necessaries— hush it up— gentle- 
n>en of the jury — warden's tradesmen — keep ft 
snug^— natural death — coroner's order — workhouse 
funeral serve him right — all over — drop the cur- 
tainr" 

Jingle delivered this singular summary of his 
prospects in life with his accustomed volubility^ and 
with various twitches of the countenance to coun* 
terfeit smiles. Mr. Pickwick easily perceived that 
his recklessness was assumed^and looking him folk 
PART iv. 14 ' 
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bat not unkindly, in the iace, taw that hk eyes 
were moist with tears. 

«<Oood fellow," said Jingle, pressing his hand, 
and turning his head away. ** Ungrateful dog— - 
boyish to cry — can't help it — bad fever — weak-^ 
lU— hungry* Deserved it all ; but suffered much — 
very." Wholly unable to keep up appearances 
any longer, and perhaps rendered worse by the ef- 
fort he had Diade, the dejected stroller sat down 
on the stairs, and, covering his face with his hands, 
sobbed like a child. 

** Come, come," said Mr. Pickwick, with con- 
siderable emotion, " we'll see what can be done 
when I know all about the matter. Here, Jeb^ 
where is that fellow ?" 

'• Here, sir," replied Job, presenting himself on 
the staircase. We hsLve described him, by-the-by, 
as having deeply-sunken eyes in the best of times ; 
iiwhis present state of want and distress, he looked 
as if those features had gone out of town altoge- 
ther. 

-** Here, sir," said Job. 

"Come here, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, trying to 
look ^ern, with four large tears running down his 
waistcoat ** Take that, «r." 

Take what? In the ordinary acceptation of 
#uch language, it should have been a blow. A» 
the world runs, it ought to have been a sound, 
hearty cuff; for Mr, Pickwick had been duped, 
deceived, and wronged by the destitute outcast who 
was now wholly in his power. Must we tell the 
truth 1 It was something from Mr. Pickwick's 
waistcoat pocket which chinked as it was given into 
Job's hand : and the giving which somehow or other 
imparted a sparkle to the eye, and a swelling to 
the heart of our excellent old friend, as he hurried 
away. 

Sam had returned when Mr. Pickwick reached 
his own room, and was inspecting the arrange- 
jmenU that bad been made for his comforts with a 
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End of grim, satisfaction which was verj pleasant 
to look upon. Having a decided objection to his 
master's being there at all, Mr. Weller appeared" 
to consider it a high moral duty not to appear too 
much pleased with any thing that was done, said? 
suggested, or proposed. 

« Well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Well, sir,"^ replied Mr. Weller. 

"Pretty comfortable now, eh, Sam?" 

"Pretty veil, sir," respondedSam, looking round 
him in a disparaging manner. 

"Have you seen Mr. Tupman and our other 
friends?'' 

" Yes, I have seen 'em, sir, and they're a comin' 
to-morrow, and wos werry much surprised to hear 
they warn't to comedo-day," replied Sam. 

"You have brought the things 1 wanted?" 

Mr. Weller in reply pointed to various packages 
which he had arranged as neatly as he could, in 
a corner of the room. 

" Very well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, after a 
little hesitation ; " listen to what I am going to say, 
Sam.'' . ,.. " 

" Cert'nly, sir," rejoined Mr. 
sir." 

" I have felt from the first, S 
wick, with much solemnity, " 
place to bring a young man to 

"Nor an old 'un neither, 
Weller. 

"You're quite right, Sam^" 
"but old men may come here 
heedlessness and unsuspicion, and young men may 
be brought here by the selfishness of those they 
serve. It is better for those young men, in every 

B>iDt of view, that they should not ^remain here. 
you understand me, Sam ?" 
" Vy no, sir, I do not," replied Mr. Weller, dog:; 
gedly. 

<*Try, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 
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** Veil, 8ir«" rejoined Sam, after a short pause, 
'*I think I see your drift; and if I do see your 
itrih, it's my opinion that you're a coipin' it a great 
deal too strong, as the mail-coachman said to the. 
snow storm, ven it overtook bim.'^ 

" I see you comprehend me, Sam,**, said Mr. 
Pickwick. " Independently of my wish that you 
should not be idling about a place like this (or 
years to come, I feel that for a debtor in^ the Fleet 
tQ be attended by his man-servant is a monstrous^ 
absurdity. — Sam," said Mr. PickwicJc, **fQr a time 
ypu must leave me." 

' " Oh, for a time, eh, sir I" rejoined Mr. WeUer^. 
rather sarcastical ly. 

"Yes, for the time that I remain here,** said Mr* 
Pickwick. " Your wages I shall continue to pay. 
Any one of my three friends will be happy to take 
you, were it orjy out of respect to me. And if I 
ever do leave this place, Sam," added Mr. Pick- 
wick, with assumed cjieerfulness — " if I do, I pledge 
you -my word that you shall return to me in- 
stantly." - 
- ~4L^^^ T»ll foil xr,Mi w»/^f Ui£ «.:.." 9fuA Mr W/»l- 

olenm voice, ''This here sort 
Bill, so don't let's hear no mc»re 

ad resolved, Sam," said Mr. 

n, sir?" inquired Mr. Weller, 
>od, sir ; then so am I." 
[r. Weller fixed 1ms iiat on his 
eci»on, and abruptly left the 
r^m. 

"Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, catling alter bioi, 
"Sam. Here." 

Biut the long galleir ceased to re-echo theso«nd 
of footsteps. Sam Weller was gone. 
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CHAPTER XLU, 



SHOWING HOW MR* SAMUEL W£LLER GOT INTO DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 



In a Jofty'room, badly lighted and worse venti- 
lated, situate in Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
there sit nearly the whole year round, one, two, three, 
or four gentlenaen in wigs, as the case may be, 
with little writing desks before them, constructed- 
after the fashion of those used by the judges of the 
land, barring the French polish; a box of barris- 
ters on their right hand ; an enclosure of insolvent 
debtors on theirleft; and lin inclined plane of most 
especially dirty faces in their front. .These gen- 
tlemen are the Commissioners of the* Insolvent 
Cburt, and the place in-which they sit is the Ipsol- 
vent Court.i* 

It is, an( 
markable 1 
held and uij 
the.destitutj 
their commS 
is always fi \ 

Eetually asl' 
y the heaj, 
are more < 
will be off<S 

twelve-month; and more unwashed skins and griz- 
zly beards than all the pumps and shaving-shops' 
detween Tyburn and Whitechapel could render 
decent between sunrise and sunset. 

It must not be supposed that aqy of these people 
iSd^ve the least shadow of business in, or the re- 
14* 
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motest connexion with, the place they so inde&- 
figiibly attend. Ifihey had, it would be no matter 
01 surprise, and the singularity of the thing would 
cease at once. Some of them sleep during the greater 
part of the sitting ; others carry small portable din- 
ners wrapped ifi pocket handkerchiefs or sticking 
out of their worn-out pockets, and munch and lis- 
ten with equal relish; but no one among them 
was ever known to have the slightest personal in- 
terest in any case that ever was brought forward. 
Whatever they do, there they sit from the first mo- 
ment to the last When it is heavy rainy weather, 
they all come in, wet through; ^nd at such times 
the vapours of the Court arc like those of a fungus- 
pit , 

A casual visiter mijght suppose this place to be 
a temple dedicated to the Genius of Seediness. 
There b not a messenger or processHserver at- 
tached to it, who wears a coat that was made for 
him ; not a tolerably fresh or wholesome-looking 
nan in the whole establishment, except a little 
white-headed apple-faced tipstaff, and even be, like 
an ill-conditioned cherry preserved in brandy, seems 
ind withered up into a state 
^h he can lay no natural 
crs' wigs are ill-powdered, 
pness. 

o sit at a large bare table 
s, are, after all, the great- 
>fessional establishment of 
ese gentlemen, consists of 
generally a youth of the 
Jewish persuasion. They have no fixed offices, 
their leeal business being transacted in the par- 
lours of public houses, or tb« yards of prisons, 
whither they repair in crowds, and canvass for 
customers after the manner of omnibus cads^. They 
arc of a greasy and mildewed appearance; and if 
they can be si^iid to have any vices at all, perhaps 
drinking and cheating are the most conspicuoas 
among th^ns. Their residences are uisiially oa tbe 
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outskirts of "the Rules," chiefly lying within a 
circle of one mile from the obelisk in St. George's * 
FJelds. Their looks are not prepossessing, and 
their manner^-are peculiar. 

Mr. Solomon Pell, one of this learned body, was 
a fat flabby pale man, in a surtout which looked 
green jone, minute, and brown the next, with a vel- 
vet collar of the same cameleon tints. His fore- 
head was narrow, his face wide,, his head large» 
and his nose all on one side, as if Nature, indignant 
with the propensities she observed in him- in his 
birth, had given it an angry tweak which it had 
never recovered. Being short-necked and asth- 
matic, however, he respired principally through 
this feature; so^pejrhaps, what it wanted in orna- . 
ment it made ujp in usefulness. 

" Pm sure to bring him through it,'-* said Mr. 
Pell. i 

" Are you, though ?*' replied the person to whom 
tte assurance was pledged. 

** Certain sure," replied Pell; " but if he'd gone 
to any irregular practitioner, mind you, I wouldn't 
have answered for thex;pnsequences." 

^*Ah!" said the other, with open nnouth. 

"No, that 1 wouldn't," said Mr. Pell; and he 
pursed up his lips, frowned, and shook his head 
mysteriously* 

Npw the place where this discourse occurred,^ 
was the public-house just opposite to the Insolvent" 
Court; and the person with whom it was held was 
nax)ther than the elder Mr. Weller, who had come 
there to comfort and console a friend, whose peti- 
t^bn to be discharged under the act was to be that 
dny heard, and whose attorney he was at that 
moment consultiiv& 

"-And vere is .George'!" inquired the old gen- 
tlemacH, ' . * ' 

Mr. Pell- jerked his head in the direction of a 
back parlour, whither Mr. WcAq^ at once repair- 
ingfWas immediately^ greeted in the warmest and 
Q^t flattering manner by 8ome;ii|^-dozen of big 

• « 
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profeanoDal brethren, in token of their gratifica-. 
tion at his arrivaL The insolvent gentleman, who 
had contracted a speculative bat imprudent pas- 
sion for horsing long stages, which had led to his 
present embarrassments, looked extremely well, 
and was soothing the excitement of his fedii^ 
with shrimps and porter. 

' The salutation between Mr. Weller and his 
friends was strictly con6ned to the freemasonry 
of the craft; consisting of a jerking round of tli 
right wrist, and a tossing. of the little finger into 
theairatthesame time. VV^eonce knew two famous 
coachmen (they are 
were twins, and bet 
devoted attachment 
other on the Dover 
four years, never e: 
than this ; and yet, \ 
away, and soon afte 

"Veil, George," said Mr. Weller, senior, taking 
off his upper coat, and seating himself with his ac- 
customed gravity. " How is it t All right behind, 
and full inside?' 

"All right, old feller/', replied the embarrassed 
gentleman. 

** Is the gray mare made over to any body ?'*. 
inquired Mr. Weller anxiously. 

GeorgQ nodded in the affirmative. 
• " Veil, that's all right," said Mr. Weller. 
"Coach taken care on, also?" 

" Con-signed in a safe quarter," Yeplied George, 
wringing the iieads off half-a^ozen shrimps, and 
swallowing them without any more ado. 

" Werry good, werry^ood," said Mr. Weller. 
"Alvays see to the drag ven you go down hill. 
Is the vay-bill all clear and straight for'erd?" 

" The schedule, sir," said Pell, guessing at Mr. 
Weller's meaning, " the schedule is as plain and 
satisfactory as pen and ink can make it" 

Mr, Waller nodded in a manner which bespoke,. 
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his inward approval of tiiese arrangements; and 
then, turning to Mr. Pell^^aid, pointing to hi& friend 
George,— 

" Ven do you take his. cloths off?" 

**Why,**^ replied Mr. Pell, "he stands third on 
the opposed fist, and I should think it bis turn in 
about half an hour. I told my clerk to come over 
and tell us when there was a chance/' 

Mr. Weller surveyed the attorney from head to 
foot with great admiration, and Said emphatically, — 

^' And what'll you take, sir V* 

replied Mr. Pell, "you're very—, 
nd honour, Pm not in the habit 
5ry early in the morning, that, ac- 
ost — rrn. Woll, you may bring 
h of rum, my dear." 
damsel, who had anticipated the 
»s given, set the glass of spirits 
elired. 

"Gentlemen,^* said Mr. Pell, looking round upon 
(he com'pany, "Success to your friend. I don't 
Hie to boast, gentlemen ; it's not my way ; but I 
caPr't help saying, that, if-your friemHiadn't been 

fortunate enough to fall into hands that but I 

won't say what I was going to say. Gentlemen, 
my services to you." Having emptied the glass in 
a twinkling, Mr. Pell smacked his lips, and looked 
complacently round on the assembled coachmen, 
who evidently regarded him as a species of divi- 
nity. 

"Let me see," said the legal authority: — " What 
was I a-sayiog, gentlemen?" 

"I think you was remarkin' as you. wouHn't 
have no obiection to another o' the same, sir,** 
said Mr. Weller, with grave facetiousness. 

« Ha, ha f* laughed Mr. Pell. " Not bad, not. 
bad. A professional man, too ! At tHis time of 

the morning it would be rather too good a . 

Weil, I don't know, my dear — ^you may do that 
again, if you please. Hem !" 
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This last sound was a solemn and dieiiified 
oough, in which Mr. Pell, observing an indeceDt 
tendency to mirth in some of hb auditors, consi- 
dered it due to himself to indulge. 

''The late Lord Chancellor, gentlemen, was very 
ikmd of me,** said Mr. PelL. 

^ And werry creditable in him, too," interposed 
Mr. Weller. 

** Hea«, hear," assented Mr. Pell's client « Why 
shouldn't. he bar 

" Ah — why, indeed !"said a very red-faced man, 
who had said nothing yet, and who looked ex- 
tremely unlikely to say any thing more. " Why 
shouldn't he ?" 

A murmur of assent ran through the company. 

"I remember, gentlemen," said Mr. Pell,"dinii^ 
with him on one occasion ; — there was only us two, 
but every thing as splendid as if twenty people 
had been expected; the great seal on a dumlK 
Waiter- at bis right hand, and a man in a bag- wig 
and suit of armour- guarding the mace with a 
drawn sword and silk stockings, which is per- 
petually done, gentlemen, night and day; wben ha 
said • Pell,' he said ; * no false delicacy, Pell. You're 
a man of talent ; you can get any body through 
the Insolvent Court, Pell ; and your country should 
be proud of you.' Those were his very word& — 
*-My Lc^rd,' I said, * you flatter me.' — * Pell, hesaid» 
* if 1 do I'm d—ed.'" 

"Did he say that?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

"He did,'' replied Pell. 

"Veil, then," said Mr. Weller, "I say Parlia- 
ment ought to ha' taken it up; and if he'd been a 
poor man, they, would ha' done it." 

" But, my dear friend," argued Mr. Pell, " it was, 
in conQdence." 

"Jn.wh^t?" said Mr. Weller. . 

" In confidence." 

♦♦.Ob ! werry good," replied Mr. WeHer, after a 
little reflection. *• If he damned his-self in confi- 
dence, o' touTse that was another thing." 
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" Of course it was," said Mr. PelL «* The dis- 
tinction's obvious, you will perceive." 

"Alters the case entirely," said Mr. Weller. "Go 
on, sir." 

« No ; I will not go on, sir,'' said Mr. Pell, in a 
low and serious tone. " You have reminded me, 
sir, that this conversation was private — private and 
confidential, gentlemen. Gentlemen, 1 am a pro- 
fessional man. It may be that I am a good deal 
looked up to, in iiiy profession — it may be that I 
am not. Most people know. I say nothing. Ob- 
servations have already been made, in this room, in- 
injurious to the reputation of my noble friend. You 
will excuse me, gentlemen : I was imprudent. I feel 
that I have no right to mention this matter without 
his cono«rrence. Thank you, sir; thank yoa.'^' 
Thus delivering himself, Mr. Pell thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and frowning-grimly around, rat- 
tled three-halfpence with terrible determination. 

This virtuous rQsohition had scarcely been 
formed, when the boy and the blue bag, who were 
inseparable companions, rushed violently into the ' 
room, and said (at least the boy^lid; for the "blue 
bag took no part in the announcement) that the 
case was coming on directly. The intelligence 
was no sooner received than the whole pasty hur- 
ried across the street, and began to fight their way 
into Court — a preparatory ceremony, which has 
been calculated to occupy, in ordinary cases, from 
twenty-five minutes to thirty. 

Mr. Weller being stout, cast himself at once into 
the crowd, with the desperate hope of ultimately 
turning up in some place which would suit him. 
His success was not quite equal to his expectations, 
for having neglected to take his hat off, it was 
knocked over his eyes by some unseen person, upon 
whose toes he had alighted with considerable force. 
Apparently this individual regretted his impetuo- 
sity immediately afterwards, for, muttering an indic- 
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tioct exclamatlM of ^Urprbe, he dragged the oU 
man out into the hall, and, after a violent strugj^ 
releasee) his head and face. 

"Samivel!" exclaimed Mr. Wellcr, ^lieii he 
vfSLB thos enabled to behold his reteuec 
Sam nodded. 

^ You're a dutiful and aflectionate little boy, you 
are, ain't you ?" said Mr. Weller, " to come a bon- 
netin' your father in his old age V* 

** How should I know who you wos?" responded 
the son. '^ Do you s'pose I wos to tell you by the 
weight o' your foot V* 

" Veil, that's werry true,'Samroy," replied Mr. 
Weller, mollified at once; ^but wot are you a 
doin' on here? Yoinr goy'nor can't do no good 
-J»re, Sammy. They von*t pass that werdict ; they 
von't pass it, Sammy." And Mr. Weller sboc^ 
his head with legal solemnity. 

" Wot a perwerse old file it is !" exclaimed Sam, 
'^alvays a goin' on about werdicts and alleybis, 
and that Who said any thing about the wer* 
NEJict V 

Mr. Weller made no reply, but once more shook 
his h^d most learnedly. 

** Leave oflf rattlin' that 'ere nob o* youm, if you 
don't wapt it k> come off the springs altogether," 
said Sam inrrpatiently, ^ and behave reasonable^ 1 
vent all the way down to the Markis o' Granby arter 
you last night" 

*'Did you see the Marchionness o' Granby, Sam- 
my 1" inquired Mr. Weller, with a sigh. 
« Yes, I did," replied Sam. 
" How wos the dear creetur lookin'T" 
" Worry queer," said Sam. " I think she's ij- 
jurin' herself gradivally vith too much o' that'eii^ 
pine-apple rum, and other strong medicines of the 
isame natur.*^ 

" You don't mean that, Sammy ?" said the se- 
nior, earnestly. 

" J do, indeed," replied the junior. 
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Mr. Weller seized his son^s hand, clasped it, and 
let it fall. There was an expression on his coun- 
tenance in doing so — not of dismay or af^rehen- 
sion, but partaking more of the sweet and gentle 
character of hope. A gleam of resignation, and 
even of cheerfulness, passed over his face too, as 
he slowly said — " I ain't quite certain, Sammy; I 
wouldn't like to say I wos altogether positive, in 
case of any subsekent disappintment, but I rayther 
think, my boy — I rayther think that thcshepherd's 
got the liver complaint !" 

" Does he look bad ?" inquired Sam. 

"He's uncommon pale," replied the father, 
*^ 'cept about the nose.vich is redder than ever. 
His appetite is werry so-so, but he imbibes wun- 
derful." 

Some thoughts of the rum appeared to obtrude 
themselves on Mr. Weller's mind as he said this, for 
he looked gloomy and thoughtful ; but very short- 
ly recovered, as was testified by a perfect alpha- 
bet of winks, in which he was only wont to in- 
dulge when particularly plerfsed. 

" Veil, now,," said Sam, " about my affair. Just 
open them ears o' yourn, and don't say nothin' till 
I've done." With this brief preface, Sam related, 
as succinctly as he could, the last memorable con- 
versation he had had with Mr. Pickwick. 

"Stop thereby himself, poor creetur!" exclaimed 
the elder Mr. Weller, " without nobody Jo take his 
part ! Jt can't be done, Samivel, it can't be done." 

" O' course it can't," assjer^ted Sam ; I know'd 
that afore I came." 

^ " Vy, they'll eat him up alive, Sammy," ex- 
claimed Mr. Weller. 

S^m nodded his concurrence in the opinion. 

" He goes in raythec raw, Sammy," said Mr. 
Weller metaphorically, " and he'll come out done 
so ex-ceedin' brown, that his most formilidr friends 
won't know him. Roast pigeon's nothin' to it, Sam- 
my." 

• PART IV. 15 
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Agftio Sam Welter nodded. 

"It ougtktnH to be, Samivel," said Mr. Wdler, 
.jfravely. 

** It musn't be," wid Sam. 

" Cerl'nly Dot,** said Mr. Waller. 

"Veil now," said Sam, "you've been. a prophc^ 
cyin* avay werry fine, like a red-faced Nixon, as 
the sixpenny books gives picters on.*' 
\?* Who wos he, Sammy?*' inquired Mr. Weller. 

** Never mind who he was," retorted Sam ; ** he 
warn't a coachman, that's enough f<wr you." 

"I know'd a ostler o' that name," said Mr. 
Weller, musing. 

" It warn*t him," said Sam. " This here gen- 
'Im'n was a prophet." 

.^* Wol's a prophet 1" inquired Mr. Weller, look- 
ing sternly on his son. 

" Vy, a man as tells what's agoin' to happen," 
replied Sam. 

"I wish Pd know'd him, Sammy," said Mr. 
Weller. . ^* PVaps he might ha' throw'd a small 
light on that 'ere liver complaint as we wos a 
speakin' on just now. Hows'ever, if he's dead, 
and ain't left the bisness to nobody, there's an end 
on it. Go on, Sammy," said Mr. Weller with a 
sigh. 

"Veil," said Sam,"you'rebeenaprophecyin' avay 
about wot'll happen lo the gov'nor if he's left alone. 
.-s-Don't you see any vay o' takin' care on him ?' 

" No, I don't, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, with a 
reflective visage. 

" No vay at all ?" inquired Sam. 

"No vay," said Mr. Weller, "unless" — and a 
gleam of intelligence lighted up his countenance 
as he sunk his voice to a whisper, and applied his 
mouth to the ear of his ofi&pring — " unless it is 
getting him out in a turn-up bedstead, unbeknown 
to the turnkeys, Sammy, or dressin' him up like an 
old 'ooman vith a green waiL" 

Sam Weller received both of thcs^ suggestions 
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with unexpected eontempty and again propounded 
hb question. 

"No," said the old gentleman ; ** rf he von't let 
you stop there, I see no vay at all. It^a no^ tho- 
roughfare, Sammy — no thoroughfare.'^ 

" Well, then, Fll teM vou wot it is,'* said Sani, 
** Pll trouble you for tne loan of five-and-twenty 
pound." 

"Wot good 'ull that doT" inquired Mr. Weller. 

"Never mind," replied Sam. " P'raps you may 
ask for it five minits artervards ; p'raps I may say ^ 
I vont pay, and cut up rough, i ou von*t think o* 
arrestin* your own son^for the money, and sendin' 
him off to the Fleet, will yoti, you unnat'ral waga^ 
bondr 

At this reply of Sam's, the father and son ' ex- 
changed a complete code of sly telegraphic nods 
and gestures, after which, the elder Mr. Weller sat 
himself down on a «tone step, and laughed till he- 
Was purple. 

" Wot a old image it is !" exclaimed Sam; in- 
dignant at this loss of time. " What are you sf t- 
tin' down there for, con-wertin' your faceitito a 
street-door knocker, ven there's so much to be done. 
Vere's the money t" 

" In the boot, Sammy, in the boot," replied Mr. 
'Weller, composing his features. " Hold my hat, 
Sammy." 

Having divested himself of his incumbrance, Mr. 
Weller gave his body a sudden wrench to one side, 
and, by a dexterous twist, contrived to get his right 
hand into a most capacious pocket, from whence, 
after a great deal of panting and exertion, he ex- 
tricated a pocket-book of the large octavo size, 
fastened by a huge leather-strap. From thence he 
drew forth a couple of whip-lashes, three or four 
buckles, a little samp1e-ba^ of corn, and finally a 
small roll of very dirty bank-notes, from which he 
fielected the required amount, which he handed ^ 
over taScHBi: 
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'/And now, Sammy/' said the old gentleman, 
when the \%hip-lashe8, and the buckles, and the 
sample, had been all put back, and the book once 
more deposited at the bottom of the same pocket, 
« Now, Samrny, I . know a gen'lm'n here as*!! do 
the rest p' the bisness for .us, in no time — a Umb o* 
the law, Sammy, as has sot brains like the frogs^ 
dispersed all over his body, and reachin* to the 
werry tips of his fingers ;• a friend of the Lord 
Chancellorship's, Sammy, who'd only have to tell 
him what he wanted^ and he'd lock you up for life, 
if that wos all." 

^ I say," said Sam, " none o' .that," 

" None o' wot V^ inquired Mr. Wellen 

" Vy, none o* them uncbnstitootional ways o' 
doin' it," retorted Sam. "The have-his-carcass, 
next to the perpetual motion, is vun o' the bless- 
edest things as wos ever made. I've read that 
'ere in the newspapers werry ofen." 

** Well, wot's that got to do with it?" inquired 
Mr. Weller. 

" Just this here,** said Sam, " that I'll patronise 
the inwention, and go in, that vay. No visperin's 
to the Chancellorship — I don't like the notion. It 
mayn't be altogether safe, vith reference to the 
getiin' o\xt agin." 

Deferring to \m son's feeling upon this point, 
Mr. Weller at once sought the erudite Solomon 
Pell, and acquainted him with bis desire to issue a 
writ iostantly for the sum of tweoty-five pounds, 
and costs of process, to be executed without delay 
uponthe body of one Samuel Weller.; the charges 
thereby incurred to be paid in advance to Sdo- 
mon Pell. 

The attorney was in high glee, for the embar- 
rassed coach-horser was ordered to be discharged 
forthwith. He highjy approved of Sam's attach- 
ment to his master ; declared that it strongly re* 
minded biip of his own feelings of devotion to his 
friend, the Chancelbr ; and at once led the dder 
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BIt. Welleir'do'^ to the Tempte, to swiear'the af- 
fidavit of debt, which the boy, with the assistance 
of the blue' bay, had drawn up on the spot. - 

Mean white Sam, having been formally intro^ 
duced to the white washed gentleman and bis friends, 
as the offspring of Mr, Weller, of the Belle Sau- 
vdge, was treated with marked distinction, and in- 
vited to regale himself with them in honour of the 
occasion — an invitation which he was by no means 
backward in 'accepting. 

The mirth of gentlemen of this class is of a grave 
a0d quiet character usually; but the present in- 
stance was one of peculiar festivity, and they re- 
laxed in proportion. After some rather tumultu- 
ous toasting of the Chief Commissioner and Mr. 
Salomon Pell, who had that day dispiayed such 
transcendent abilities, a mottled-faced gentleman, 
in a blue shawl, proposed that somebody should 
sing a song. The obvious suggestion was, that 
the mottled-faced gentleman, being anxious for a 
song, should sing it himself; but this the mottled-, 
faced gentleman- sturdily,'and somewhat offensive- " 
ly, declined to do ; upon which, jis is not unusual 
in such cases, a rather angry colloquy ensued. 

" Gentlemen," " said the coach-horser, " rather 
thiandisturb the Iwirmony of this deliehtful occa- 
sion, perhaps Mr. Samuel Weller will oblige the 
company." 

" kaly, gentlemen,'* said Sam, "Pm not werry 
much in the habit o' singin' vithout the instrument ; 
but anythin' for a quiet life, as the man said ven 
he took the sitivalion at the light-house." 
"" With this prelude, Mr. SamueP Weller burst at 
once into the following wild and beautiful legend, 
which, under the impression that it is not general- 
ly known, we^ take the liberty of quoting- We 
would beg to call particular attention to the fno- 
nos^llable at the end of the second and fourth li^es, 
which not only enables the singer to take breath 
at those points, but greatly assists the metre. 
15» 
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Bold Turptn vonce^ on Hounilow- flcytiv 

Hi% bold mare BesB beatrode-^ei; 

Yen there he see'd 4he Bishop's coach 

A-comin' along the road— er. 

So he gallops close to the one's legs, 

JaA he daps his head within; 

And the Bishop says, <* Sure as eggs is ^^fi^ 

This here's the bold Turpin!'* 

(CsoBus,) JSndthe Bishop muh " Sure om eggs i» i^S^W 
Thubar^B the boU IStrpinr, 



Says Turpin, ^ XfMt shsil ei^ your words. 
With a sarse of leaden bul— let;" 
So >fae puts a pistol to his OMXithy 
And he fires it down his gul — ^let. 
The coachman he not Ukin' the job, 
8etoffatafulIgal4op. 
But Dick put a couple of balls in his iiob» 
And perwailed on him to stop. 

(CBiommuareatUeatbf,) BuiDiekputaeoupkofbalbmhienohp 
Jnd perwaUedon him totiop. 

" I ipaiDtaiathat that 'iere .song's personal to the 
cloth," said the mottled-faced gentleman, inter- 
rupting it at this point ^* I demand the name o* 
that coachman." 

"Mobodj know'd,*' replied Sam. "He hadn't 
got his card in his pocket!'* 

^ I object to the introduction o' politicsy^ said 
the noottled-face gentl^oan.. "I submit that, in 
the present company, that 'ere song's political ; and, 
wdt's much the same, thiat it ain't true. I say that 
that coachman did itoT'run.avay ; but that he died 
game — game as pheasants ; and I wont hear nothin' 
said to the contrairey.^ 

As the mottled-faced gentleman spoke with great 
eoergy and determination, and as the opinions of 
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the company seemed divided, on^ the subject, it 
threatened to giv^ rise to fresh altercation, when 
Mr. Weller and Mr, Pell most opportunely ar- 
rived. 

"AH right, Sammy,'-' said Mr. Wellen 

*< The officer will be here at four o'clock," said 
Mr. Pell. " I suppose you won't run away mean 
while— eh? Hal ha'/ 

"P'raps my. cruel pa 'uH. relent ?ifore that," re- 
plied Sansiy with a broad grin. 

« Not I," said the elder Mr. Weller* 

"Dq;" said Sam. 

"Not on no accounV' replied the. inexorable 
creditor.' 

"PJl give bills'for the amount at-t sixpence, a 
month,'' said Sam, 

" I wont take 'em,".said Mr. Weller. - 

" Ha, ha, ha! very good," said Mr.Solonfton Pelh 
who was making out his little bill of costs; **a 
very amusing- incident indeed. Benjamin, copy 
that," and Mr. Pell smiled again, as he called Mr. 
Weller's attention to the amount. 

" Thank you, thank you," said the professional 
gentleman, taking up another of the greasy notes 
as Mr. Weller took it from the pocket-book. 
" Three ten and one ten is five. Much obliged to 
you, Mr. Weller. Your son is a most deserving 
young man, veryinuch so indeed, sir. It's a very 
pleasant trait in a young man's character — very 
much so," added Mr. Pcl^ smiling smoothly round,, 
as. he buttoned up the money. 

" Wot a game it is 1" said theeldet* Mr. Weller, 
with a chuckle. " A, reg'lar prodigy son 1" 

" Prodigal — prodigal son, sir,", suggested Mr. 
Pell, mildly. 

"Never mind, sir,'' said Mr. Weller, with digni- 
ty. " 1 know*wotV!o'ck)ckrsir^ - Veti I-don't, PU 
ask you, sir.*' 

By the time the offlder arrived, Sam bad made 
himself so extremely popular, that Uie congregated 
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peBlletHto determined to see him to prison in a 
body. Se t>flr4hey fei ; the plaintiff dnd defendant 
walking arm-in-arm, the officer in front, and eight 
stout coachmen bringing up the rear. At Sergeants^ 
Inn co£fee-house the whole party halted to refresh ; 
and, the legal Brrangements b^ng completed, the 
procession moved on again. 

Some little commotion was occasioned in Fleet 
Street by the pleasantry of tlie eight gentlemen in 
the flank, who persevered in walking four abreast ; 
and it was also found necessary to leave the mot- 
tled-faced gentleman behind, to fight a ticket-por- 
ter, it b^ing arranged that his friends should call 
for him as they came back. Nothing but these lit- 
tle incidents occorrcd on the way. When they 
reached the gale of th^FKet, the cavalcade, taking 
the time from the plaintiff, gave three tremendous 
cheers, for the defendant ; and, after having shaken 
hands all* round, left faitn. 

Samba ving been formally delivered.into the war- 
den's custody, to the intense astonishment of Roker, 
and to the evident emotion of even the phlegmatic 
Neddy^ passed at once into the prison, walked 
straight to his master's room, and knocked at^he 
door. 

"Come in," said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam appeared, pulled off his hat, and smiled. 

" Ah, Sam, my good lad," said Mr. Pickwick, 
evidently delighted to see his humble friend again ; 
" I had no intention of hurting your feelings yes- 
terday, my faithful fellow, bj what I said. Put 
down your hat, Sam, and let me explain my 
meaning a little more at length." 

** Won't presently do, sir?" inquired Sam. 

** Certainly,*' said Mr. Pickwick ; •* but why not 
now?" 

" Pd rather not now, sir,'' rejoined Sam. 

"Why?' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

^ ' Cause," said Sam, h^ttating. , 

<< Because of what?" inquired Mr. Pickwidc, 
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alarmed at his follower's manner. " Speak out, 
Sam." 

"'Cause," rejoined Sam; "'cause Pve got a 
little bisness as I want to do." 

" What business V^ inquired Mr. Pickwick, sur- 
prised at Sam's confused manner. 
. " Nothing* partickler, sir," replied Sam. 

" Oh, if it's nothing particular," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, with a smile, */ you can speak with me first." 

" I think I had better see arter it at once," said 
Sam, still hesitating. 

Mr. Pickwick looked amazed, but said nothing. 

" The fact is '- said Sam, stopping short. 

« Well P' said Mr. PickwicL " Speak out, 
Sam." 

" Why, the fact is,^' said Sam, with a desperate 
eflTort, " P'raps I'd better see arter my bed afore 
I do anythin' else.'- 

" Your bedr exclaimed Mr; Pickwick, in asto- 
nishment. 

" Yes, my bed, sir," replied Sam. " Pm a pri- 
soner. I was arrested this here werry arternoon 
for debt." 

" You arrested for debti" exclaimed Mr. Pick- 
\vick, sinking into a chair. 

" Yes, for debt, ^ir," replied Sam ; " and the man 
as put me in 'ull'never Jet me out, tilt you go out 
yourself." 

" Bless my heart and souli" ejaculated Mr. Pick- 
wick. " What do you mean?" 

" Wot I say, sir,'* rejoined Sam. " If it's forty 
year to come, I shall be a prisoner, and Pm very 
glad on it ; and if it had been Newgate, it yould 
ha' been just the same. Now the murder's out, 
and, damme, there's^ an end on it." 

With these words, which he repeated with great 
emphasis and violence, Sam Weller dashed his hat 
upon the ground, in a most unusual state of ex- 
citement ; amd then^ folding his arms, looked firmlv 
and fixedly in his master's face. 
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CHAPTER XLUL 



TRBATS OF DIVKRS LITTLS MATTERa WHICH OOOURRBD 
IW' THE FLBGT, AND OF MR. WINKLE's MrSTBRIOUS 
BEHAVIOUR ; AND SHOWS HOW THE POOR GHANOfiaY 
PRISONER OBTAINED HU RELEASE AT LAST. 

Mr. Pickwick felt a great deal too much touched 
by the warmth of Sam's attachment, to be able to 
exhibit any manifestation of anger or displeasure 
at the precipitate course he had adopted, in vo- 
luntarily consigning himself to a debtors' prison for 
an indefinite period. The only point on which he 
persevered in demanding any explanation, was, the 
name of Sam's detaining creditor, but this Mr. 
Weller as perseveringly withheld. 

" It ain't o* no use, sir," said Sam, again and 
again. " He's a ma-licious, bad-disposed, vorldly- 
minded, spitoftil, windictive creetur, with a hard 
heart as there an't no soft'nin', as the wirtuous 
clergyman remarked of the old gen'lm'n with the 
dropsy, ven he said, that upon the whole he thought 
he'd rayther leave his property to his vife than 
build a chapel vith it." 

"But consider, Sam," Mr. Pickwick remon- 
strated, "the sura is so small that it can very easily 
be paid, and having made up my mind tnat you 
shall stop with me, you should recollect how much 
ttoro useful you wouhibe, if you could go outside 
ffie walls," 
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" Werry much obliged to you, sir," replied Mr. 
Weller gravely; "but Pd rayther not." 

« Rather not do what, Sam ?" 

" Vy, ar, Pd ray tber not let myself down to ask 
a favour o' this here unFemorscful enemy." 

"But it is no favour asking him to take the 
money, Sam,'' reasoned Mr. Pickwick. 

" Beg your pardon, sir," rejoined Sam ; " but it 
'ud be a very grfeat favour to pay it, and he don't 
deserve none; that's vere it is, sir." 

Here Mr. Pickwick, rubbing his nose with an 
air of some vexation, Mr. Weller thought it pru- 
dent to change the theme of the discourse. 

" I takes my determination on principle, sir," 
remarked Sam, " and you takes yours on the same 
ground; vich puts me in mind o' the man as killed 
his-self on principle, vich o' course you've heerd 
on, sir." Mr. Weller paused when he arrived at 
this point, and cast a comical look at his master 
out of the corners of his eyes. 

*• There is no of course in the case, Sam," said 
Mr. Pickwick, gradually breaking into a smile, in 
spite of the uneasiness which Sam's obstinacy had 
given him. " The fame of the gentleman in ques- 
tion never reached my cars." 

"No, sir!" exclaimed Mr. Weller. "You as- 
tonish me, sir; he wos a clerk in a gov'ment of* 
lice, sir." 

" Was liel" said Mr. Pickwick. ' 

"Yes, he wos, sir," rejomed Mr. Waller; " and 
a werry pleasant gen'lm'n too — one o' the precise 
and tidy sort, as puts their feet in little India-rub- 
ber fire-buckets ven its vet veather, and never has 
no other bosom friends but hare-skins ; he saved 
up his money on principle, vore a clean shirt ev'ry 
day on principle, never spoke to none of his rela- 
tions on principle, 'fear they shou'd want to bor- 
row money of him; and he wos altogethes, in fact, 
an uncommon agreeable character. He had Ms 
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hair cut on principle vance a forfnighty and con- 
tracted for his clothes on the economic principle — 
three salts a year, and send back the old vuns. 
Being a worry reg'lar gen'Im'n he din'd ev'ry day 
at the same place, ver it wos one and ninepence to 
cut off the joint ; and a worry good one and nine- 
pence worlh he used to cut, as the landlord often 
said, vith the tears a tricklin' down his face, let 
alone the vay he used to poke the fire in the vin- 
ter time, vich wos a dead loss o' four-pence ha'pen- 
ny a day, to say nothin' at all o' the aggrawatioo 
o' seein' him do it So uncomnK>n grand vith it 
too ! * Post arter the next gen'lm'n,' he sings out 
every day ven he comes in. ' See arter the Times, 
Thomas ; let me look at the Mornin' Herald, ven 
it's out o' hand : don't forget to bespeak the Chro- 
nicle ; and just bring the 'Tizer, vill you :' and then 
he'd set vith his eyes fixed on the clock, and rush 
out just a quarter a minit afore the time to vaylay 
the boy as wos a comin' in vith the evcnin* paper, 
vich he'd read vith sich intense interest and pcrse- 
werance, as vorked the other customers up to the 
werry confines o' desperation and insanity, 'spe- 
cially one irascible old gen'lm'n as the vaiter wos 
alvays o!)liged lo keep a sharp eye on at sitcfa 
times, ^fear he should be tempted to commit some 
rash act .viih tlie carving knife. Veil, sir, here 
he'd stop, occupyin' the best place for three hours, 
and never takin' nothin' arter his dinner but sleep, 
and tlicn Iic'd 2;o avay to a cofiee bouse a few 
streets off, and have a small pot o' cofiee and four 
cruiiipcls, arler vich he'd valk home to Kensing- 
ton aud go to bed. One night he wos look very 
ill ; sends for the doctor; doctor comes in a green 
fly, vith a kind o' Robinson Crusoe set o' steps as 
he could let down ven he got out, and pull up ar- 
ter him ven he got in, to perwent the necessity o' 
the coacbman's ^eltin' down, and thereby undc- 
ceivin' the pubhc by lettin' 'em see that it wos only 
anivery coat he'd got on, and not the trousers to 
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mafch. ^Wot's the matter? says the doctor. 
< Werry ill,' says the patient. * Wot have you 
been a eaten' of?' says the debtor. * Roast weal/ 
says the patient. * Wot's the last thing you de- 
woured V says the doctor. *Crumpets/ says the 
patient. * Thai's it,' says the doctor. * I'll send 
you a box of pills directly, and don't you never 
take no more o' them,' he says. * No more o' wot ]' 
says the patient — * Pills !' * No ; crump^s,' says the 
doctor. * Why V says the patient, starting up in 
bed ; * I've eat four crumpetgev'ry night for fifteen 
year on principle,* * Veil, then, you'd better leave 
'em off on principle,' says the doctor. 'Crumpets 
is wholesome, sir,' says the patient. * Crumpets is 
not wholesome, sir/ says the doctor, werry fierce- 
ly. 'But they're so cheap/ says the patient, 
comin' down a little, ' and so werry fillin' at the 
price.' 'They'd be dear to you at any price; 
dear if you wos paid to eat 'em,' says the doctor. 
' Four crumpets a night,' he says, ' vill do your 
bisness in six months !' The patient looks him 
full in the face, and turns it over in his nSind for a 
long time, and at last he says, ' Are you sure o' 
that 'ere, sir?' ' I'll stake my professional reputa- 
tion on it,' says the doctor. ' How many crumpets 
at a sittin', do you think 'ud kill me off at once ?' 
says the patient. ' I don't know,' says the doctor. 
' Do you think half a crown's vurlh 'ud do it,' says 
the patient. ' I think it inight,' says the doctor. 
' Three shiUin's vurth 'ud be sure to do it, I s'pose?" 
says the patient. 'Certainly/ says the doctor. 
'Werry good,' says the patient; 'good night' 
Next mornin' he gets up, has a fire lit, orders in 
three shillins' vurth o' crumpets, toasts 'em all, 
eats 'em all, and blows his brains out." 

" What did he do that for ?" inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick abruptly; for he was considerably startled by 
this tragidal termination of the narrative. 

"Wot did he do it for, sir!" reiterated Sam. 
" Wy, in support of his great principle that crum- 

PART IV. 10 
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pets wos wholesome, and to show that he TonUhi't 
be put out of his vay for nobody P 

With such like shiftings and changings of the dis- 
" ' 'Ir. Weller meet his master's question- 
night of bis taking up bis residence io 
ding all gentle remonstrance useless, 
I at length yielded a reluctant con- 
king lodgings by the week, of a bald- 
er, who rented a small slip room in one 
galleries. To this humble apartment 
loved a mattress and bedding, which 
he hired of Mr. Roker; and by the time he lay down 
upon it at night was as much at home as if he had 
been bred in the prison, and his whole family had 
vegetated therein for three generations. 

^Do you alvays smoke arter you goes^tobed, 
old cock?" inquired Mr. Weller of bis landk>rd, 
when they had both retired for the night 

" Yes^ I does, young bantam," replied the cob- 
bler. 

** Vill you allow me to in-quire vy you make 
up your bed under that 'ere deal table?" said 
Sam. 

" ' Cause I was alvays used to a four-poster afore 
I came here, and I find the legs of the table answer 
just as well,*' replied the cobbler. 

** You're a character, sir," said Sam. 

" I haven't got any thing of the kind belonging 
to me," rejoined the cobbler, shaking his head; 
♦* and if you want to meet with a good one, I'm 
afraid you'll find some difficulty in suiting yourself 
allthis register office." 

The above short dialogue took place as Mr. Wel- 
ler lay extended on his mattress at one end of the 
room, and the cobbler on his at the other ; the 
lipartment being illumined by the light of a rush 
eandle and the cobbler's pipe, which was glowing 
below the table like a red-hot coal. The conver- 
sation, brief as it was, predisposed Mr. Weller 
strongly in his landlord's favour, and raising him- 
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self on his elbow he took a more lengthened sur- 
vey of his appearance than he had yet had cither 
time or inclination to make. 

He was a sallow man — all cobbl 
a strong bristly beard — all cobble 
was a queer, good-tempered, c 
piece of workmanship, ornamentc 
of eyes that must have worn a 
pression at one time, for they spg 
man was sixty by years, and 
how old by imprisonment, so thai 
look approaching to mirth or contentment was sin- 

fular enough. He was a little man, and being half 
oubled up as he lay in bed, looked about as long 
as he ought to have been without his legs. He 
had got a great red pipe in his mouth, and was 
smoking and staring at the rushlight in a state of 
enviable placidity. 

" Have you been here long ?" inquired Sam^ 
breaking the silence which had lasted for some 
time. 

^* Twelve years,*' replied the cobbler, biting the 
end of his pipe as he spoke. 

"Contempt?" inquired Sam. 

The cobbler nodded. 

"Veil, then," said Sam, with some sternness,. 
^ wot do you persevere in bein' obstinit for, vastin' 
your prfscious life avay in this here magnified pound? 
Vy don't you give in, and tell the Chancellorship 
that you're worry sorry for makin' his court con- 
temptible, and you won't do so no more ?" 

The cobbler put his pipe in the corner of his 
mouth while he smiled, and then brought it back 
Co its old place again, but said nothing. 

" Vy don't you ?" said Sam, urging his question 
strenuously. 

"Ah," said the cobbler, " you tloaH quite un- 
derstand these matters* What do^you suppose 
ruined me, now ?" 

"Vy," said Sam, trimming the rushlight, %1^ 
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s'pose the begiDnin' wos, that you got into debt, 
eh?** 
"Never owed a farden," said the cobbler: " try 

I Sam» ^' you bought bouses, 
1 for goin' road ; or took to 
il term for bein' incurable.** 
bis head, and said — **Try 

w, I hope V* said Sam, sus- 
piciously. 

<« Never in my life," replied the cobbler. " The 
fact is, I was ruined by having money left me.'' 

"G)me, come,'' said Sam ; " that von't do. 1 
vish some rich enemy 'ud try to vork my destruc- 
tion in that 'ere vay. I'd let him," 

" Oh, I dare say you don't believe it," said the 
cobbler, quietly smoking his pipe. " I wouldn't if 
I was you ; but it's true for all that.'' 

" How wos it ?" inquired Sam, half induced to 
believe the fact already by the look the cobbler 
gave him. 

"Just this," replied the cobbler; an old gentleman 
that I worked for, down in the country, and a hum- 
ble relation of whose 1 married — slie's dead, God 
bless her, and thank Him for it — was seized with 
a fit and went off." 

" Where?" inquired Sam, who was growing slee- 
py after the numerous events of the day. 

"How should I know where he went?" said the 
cobbler, speaking through his nose in an intense 
enjoyment of his pipe. " He went off dead." 

" Oh, that indeed," said Sam. " Veil ?" 

" Well," said the cobbler, " he left five thousand 
pound behind him." 

" And werry gen-teel in him so to do," said Sam. 

** One of which," continued the cobbler, " he left 
to me, 'cause I'd married his relation, you see." 

" Worry good," murmured Sam. 
. " And being surrounded by a great number of 
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nieces and nevys, as was always quarrelling and 
^hting among themselves for the property, he 
makes me his executor, and leaves the rest to 
me in trust, to divide it among 'em as the will 
prowided.** 

** Wot do you mean by leavin' it on trust?" i«* 
quired Sam, waking up a little. " If it ain't ready 
money, vere's the use on it-?" 

** It's a law term, that's all," said the cobbler. 

** I don't think that," said Sam, shaking his head« 
" There's worry little trust at that shop. How- 
s'ever, go on." 

" Well," said the cobbler, ** when I was going to 
take^put a probate of the will, the nieces and nevys,» 
who was desperately disappointed at not getting 
all the money, enters a caveat against it." 

« What's that?" inquired Sam. 

** A legal instrunwjnt, which is as much as to say, 
it's no go," replied the cobbler. 

" I see," said Sam, " a sort of brother-in-law o' 
the have-his-carcass. Veil." 

"But," continued the cobbler, ** finding that they 
couldn't agree among themselves, and, consequently 
couldn't get up a case against the will, they with- 
drew the caveat, and I paid all the legacies. I'd 
hardly done it, when one nevy brings an action to 
set the will aside. The case comes on some months 
afterwards, before a deaf old gentleman, in a back 
room somewhere down by Paul's Churchyard; and 
after four counsels had taken a day a-piece to bo- 
ther him regularly, he takes a veek or two to con- 
sider and read the evidence in six vollums, and 
then gives his judgment that how the testator was 
not quite right in his head, and I must pay all the 
money back again, and all the costs. I appealed; 
the case come on before three or four very sleepy 
gentlemen, who had heard it all before in the oih&r 
court, where they're lawyers without work; th^ 
only difference being, that there they're called doc- 
tors, and in the other place delegates, if you under- 
16» 
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stand that; and they very dutifully confirmed the 
decision of the old gentleman below. After that 
we went into Chancery, where we are still, and 
where I shall always be. My lawyers have had 
all my thousand pound long ago; and what between 
the estate, as they call it, and the costs, Pm here 
for ten thousand, and shall stop here till I die^ mend- 
ing shoes. Some gentlemen have talked of bring- 
ing it before parliament, and I dare say would have 
done it, only they hadn't time to come to me, and 
I hadn't power to go to them ; and they got tired of 
my long letters, and dropped (he business. And 
this is God's truth, without one word of suppression 
or exaggeration, as fifty people, both in this place 
and out of it, very well know." 

The cobbler paused to ascertain what efiect his 
story had produced upon Sam ; but finding that he 
had dropped asleep, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, sighed, put it down, drew the bed-clothes over 
his bead, and went to sleep toa 

Mr. Pickwick was sitting at breakfast alone next 
. morning, Sam being busily engaged in the cobbler's 
room, polishing his master's shoes and brushing the 
black gaiters, when there came a knock at the 
door, which, before Mr. Pickwick could cry "G>me 
in," was followed by the appearance of a head of 
hair and a cotton- velvet cap, both of which arti- 
cles of dress he had no difficulty in recognising as 
the personal property of Mr. Smangle. 

" How are you ?" said that worthy, accompany- 
ing the inquiry with a score or two of nods; "I say, 
do you expect any body this morning ? Three men— 
devilish gentlemanly fellows — have been asking aft- 
er you down stairs, and knocking at every door on 
the Hall flight ; for which they've been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians that had the trou- 
ble of opening 'em." 

** Dear me ! how very foolish of them," said Mr. 
Pickwick, rising. " Yes, I have no doubt they are 
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some friends whom I rs^ther expected to see yes- 
terday." 

« Friends of yours 1" exclaimed Smangle, seizing 
Mr. Pickwick by the hand. " Say no more. Curse 
me, they're friends of mine from this minute, and 
friends of Mivins's too. Infernal vpleasant gentle- 
manly dog, Mivins, isn't he?" said Smangle, with 
great feeling. 

" I know so little of the gentleman," said Mr. 
Pickwick, hesitating, " that I " 

" I know you do," interposed Smangle, clasping 
Mr. Pickwick by the shoulder. «* You shall know 
him better. YouMl be delighted with him. That 
man, sir," said Smangle, with a solemn counte- 
nance, '' has comic powers that would do honour 
to Drury Lane Theatre." 

" Has he indeed?' said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Ah, he has, indeed 1" replied Smangle. •* Hear 
him come the four cats in the wheelbarrow — four 
distinct cats, sir, I pledge you my honour. Now 
you know that's infernal clever ; dam'me, you can't 
help liking a man, when you see these sort of traits 
about him. He's only one fault — that httle failing 
I mentioned to you, you know.'* 

As Mr. Smangle shook his head in a confidential 
and sympathizing manner at* this juncture, Mr. 
Pickwick felt that he was expected to say some- 
thing, so he said " Ah 1" and looked restlessly at 
the door. 

" Ah !" echoed Mr. Smangle, with a long-drawn 
sigh. ** He's delightful company, that man is, sir — 
I don't know better company any where; but he 
has that one drawback. If the ghost of his grand- 
father, sir, was to rise before him this minute, he'd 
ask. him for the loan of his acceptance on an eigh- 
teen-penny stamp.'' 

« J)ear me 1" exclaimed Mr. Ptckwicfc. 

*' Yes," added Mr. Smangle ; " and if he'd the 
power of raising him again, he would, in two months 
and three days from this time, to renew the bill!" 
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•* These are rerj remarkable traits,^ said Mr. 
Pickwick ; *' bat Pm afraid that while we are taUc- 
iog here, my friends may be in a state of great 
perplexity at not finding me." 

'^ ril show 'em the way/' said Smande, makii^ 
for the door. '*Good day, f won't disturb 3^a 
while they're here, you know. By-the by " 

As Smangle pronounced the last three words, he 
stopped suddenly, reclosed (he door which he had 
opened, and, walking softly back to Mr. Pickwick, * 
stepped close up to him on tiptoe, and said in a 
yery soft whisper — 

" You couldn't make it convenient to lend me 
half-a-crown till the latter end of next week, could 
you?" 

Mr. Pickwick could scarcely forbear smiling, but 
managing to preserve his gravity, he drew forth 
the coin, and placed it in Mr. Smangle's palm; 
upon which that gentleman with many nods and 
winks, implying profound mystery, disappeared in 
quest of the three strangers, with whom he preswit- 
ly returned ; and having coughed thrice, and nodded 
as many times as an assurance to Mr. Pickwick 
that he should not forget to pay, he shook hands 
aU round in an engaging manner, and at length 
took himself off. 

♦♦ My dear friends," said Mr. Pickwick, shaking 
hands alternately with Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, 
and Mr. Snodgrass, who were the three visiters in 
question. " I am delighted to see you." 

The triumvirate were much afiected. Mr. Tup- 
man shook his head dcploringly; Mr. Snodgrass 
drew forth his handkerchief with undisguised emo- 
tion; and Mr. Winkle retired to the window, and 
snifled aloud. 

** Mornin' gen'l'm'n," said Sam, entering at the 
moment with the shoes and gaiters ; ^ avay vith 
melincholly, as the little boy said ven his school- 
missis died. Velcome to the college, gen'l'm'n." 

"This foolish fellow,'' said Mr. Pickwick, tap- 
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piDg Sam on the head as he knelt down to but- 
ton up his niaster's gaiters — '^ This foolish fellow 
has got himself arrested in order to be near me." 

" What !" exclaimed the three friends. 

" Yes/ gen'l'm'n," said Sam, « I'm a— stand 
steady, sir, if you please — Fm a prisoner, gen'l'm'n $ 
con-fined, as the lady said." 

" A prisoner !" exclaimed Mr. Winkle^ with un- 
accountable vehemence. 

"Hallo, sir!" responded Sam, looking up. 
" Wot's the matter, sir ?" 

" 1 had hoped, Sam, that nothing, nothing," 

said Mr. Winkle, precipitately. 

There was something so very abrupt and un- 
settled in Mr. Winkle's manner, that Mr. Pick- 
wick involuntarily looked at his two friends for 
explanation. 

" We don't know," said Mr. Tupman, answer- 
ing this mute appeal aloud. He has been much ex- 
cited for two days past, and his whole demeanour 
very unlike what it usually is. We feared there 
must be something the matter, but he resolutely 
denies it." 

" No, no," said Mr. Winkle, colouring beneath • 
Mr. Pickwick's gaze ; ** there is really nothing. I 
'assure you there is nothing, my dear sir. It will be 
necessary for me to leave town for a short time on 
private business, and I had hoped to have pre- 
•vailed upon you to allow Sam to accompany me." 

Mr. Pickwick looked more astonished than be- 
fore. 

" I think," faltered Mr. Winkle, " that Sam 
would have had no objection to do so; but of course 
his being a prisoner here, renders it impossible. So 
1 must go alone." 

As Mr. Winkle said these words, Mr. Pickwick 
felt with some astonishment that Sam's fingers 
were trembling at the gaiters, as if he were rather 
surprised or startled. He looked up at Mr. Win- 
kle, too, when be had finished speaking, and though 
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tfae glance they had eitchanged was instantaneous, 
thej seemed to understand each other. 

" Do you know any thing of this, Sam ?** said 
Mr. Pickwick sharply^ 

" No, I don't sir," replied Mn Weller, banning 
to button -with extraordinary assiduity. 

"Are you sure, Sam?* said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Vy, sir," responded Mr. Weller ; " I'm sure so 
far, that Pve never heerd any thin* on the subject 
afore this ' moment. If I makes any guess about 
it," added Sam, looking at Mr. Winkle, " I haven't 
got any right to say wot it is, 'fear it should be a 
wrong 'un." 

" I have no right to* make any farther inquiry 
into the private affairs of a friend, however inti- 
mate a one," said Mr. Pickwick, after a short si- 
lence ; ** at present let me merely say, that I do . 
not understand this at all. There — we have had 
quite enough of the subject." 

Thus expressing himself, Mr. Pickwick led the- 
conversation to different topics, and Mr. Winkle 

fjradgally appeared more at ease, though still very 
iar from being completely so. They had all so 
much to converse about, that the morning very 
quickly passed away; and when at three o'clock 
Mr. Weller produced upon the little dining table, 
a roast leg of mutton and an enormous meat pie, 
with sundry dishes of vegetables, and pots of por- 
ter, which stood upon the chairs or the sofa-bed- 
stead, or where they could, every body felt dis- 
posed to do justice to the meal, notwithstanding 
that the meat had been purchased and dressed, 
and the pie made and baked at the prison cookery 
hard by. 

To these succeeded a bottle or two of very good 
wine, for which a messenger was despatched by 
Mr. Pickwick to the Horn G>ffeehouse, in Doctors' 
Conimoos. The bottle or two, indeed, might be 
more properly described as a bottle or six, for by 
the time it was druak and tea over, the bell be- 
gan to ring for straDgers to withdraw. 
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But if Mr. Winkle's behaviour had been unac- 
countable in the morning, it became perfectly uu- 
earthly and solemn when, under the influence of 
his feelings and his share of the bottle or six, he * 

Ere pa red to take leave of his friend. He lingered 
ehind, until Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass had 
disappeared, and then fervently clenched Mr. 
Pickwick's hand with an expression of face, in 
which deep and mighty resolve was fearfully 
blended with the very concentrated . essence of 
gloom. 

" Good night, my dear sir,'^ said Mr. Winkle be- 
tween his set' teeth. 

« Bless you, my dear fellow," replied the warm- 
hearted Mr. Pickwick, as he returned the pressure 
of his young friend's hand. 

" Now then,"^ cried Mr. Tupman from the gal- 
lery. 

" Yes, yes, directly," replied Mr. Winkle. 
*« Good night," 

" Good night," said Mr. Pickwick. 
There was another good night, and another, 
and a half dozen more after that, and still Mr. 
Winkle had fast hold of his friend's hand, and was 
looking into his face with the same strange expi-es- 
sion. 

" Is any thing the matter?" said Mr. Pickwick 
at last, when his arm was quite sore with shaking. 
"Nothing," said Mr. Winkle. 
" Well, then, good night," said Mr. Pickwick, at- 
tempting to disengage his hand. 

*^ My friend, my benefactor, my honoured com- 
panion," murmured Mr. Winkle, catching at his 
wrist. "Do not iudge me harshly; do not, when 
you hear that driven to extremity by hopeless ob- 
stacles, I " 

"Now then,"'said Mr. Tupman, reappearing at 
the door. "Are you coming, or are we to be 
locked in ?" 

" 5fes, yes, I am ready," replied Mr. Winkle. 
" And with a violent efTort he tore himself away. 
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As Mr. Pickwick was gazing down the passage 
after them in silent astonisliment, Sam Weller ap- 
peared at the stair-head, and whispered for one mo- 
ment in Mr. Winkle's ear. 

*< Oh certainly, depend upon me/' said that gen- 
tleman aloud. 

"Thankee, sir. You von't forget, sir?** said 
Sam. 

** Of course not," replied Mr. Winkle. 

" Vish you luck, sir,** said Sam touching his hat 
" I should very much like to ha' joined you, sir ; 
but the gov'ner o' course is paira mount." 

" It is very much to your credit that you re- 
main here,*' said Mr. Winkle. With these words 
they disappeared down the stairs. 

" Very extraordinary ,'' said Mr. Pickwick, going 
back into his room, and seating himself at the ta- 
ble in a musing attitude. " Wh^t can that young 
man be going to do I" 

He had sat ruminating about the matter for some 
time, when the voice of Roker, the turnkey, de- 
manded whether he might come in. 

" By all means," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"I've brought you a softer pillow, sir," said 
Roker, " instead of the temporary one you had last 
night." 

" Thank you," said Mr. Pickwick. " Will you 
take a glass of wine ?' 

" You're werry good, sir," replied Mr. Roker, 
accepting the proffered glass. " Yours, sir." 

" fhank you," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" I'm sorry to say that your landlord's werry 
bad to-night, sir," said Roker, setting down the 
glass, and inspecting the lining of his hat prepara- 
tory to putting it on again. 

** What ! The Chancery prisoner !" exclaimed 
Mr. Pickwick. 

^ " He won*t he a Chancery prisoner werry long, 
sir," replied Roker, turning his hat round so as to 
get the maker's name right side upwards as he 
looked into it. 
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*«You make my blood run' cold,'* said Mr. Pick- 
wick. " What do you mean?' 

'"He's been consumptive for a long time past/* 
said Mr. Roker, " and he's 4akeh worry bad in the 
breath to-night. The doctor said six months ago 
that nothing but change of air could save him." 

♦•Great Heaven!" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; 
<*bas this map been'sldwjy murdered by the law 
for six months I" 

"I don't know about that, sir," replied Roker, 
weighing the hat by the brims in both hands. " I 
suppose he'd have been took the same wherever 
he was. He went into the infirmary this morning ; 
the doctor says his strength is to be kept up as 
much as possible, and the warden's sent him wine 
and broth and that, from his own house. It's not 
the warden's fault, you know, sir." 

" Of course not," replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. 

♦• I'm afraid however," said Roker, shaking his 
head, " that it's all up with him ; I offered Neddy 
two sixpenn'orths to one upon it just now, but he 
wouldn't take it, and quite riglbit. Thankee, sir. 
Good night, sir.'* 

** Stay," said Mr. Pickwick earnestly. "Where 
is this infirmary?" 

" Just over where you slept, sir," replied Roker. 
** ril show you if you like to come." 

Mr. Pickwick snatched up his hat without speak- 
ing, and followed at once. 

The turnkey led the way in silence, and gently 
raising the latch of the room-door, motioned Mr. 
Pickwick to enter. It was a large, bare, desolate 
room, with a number of stump bed-steads made of 
iron, on one of which lay stretched the shadow of 
a man : wan, pale, and ghastly. His breathing 
was hard and thick, and he moaned painfully as 
it came and went. At the bed-side sat a snort 
old man in a cobbler's apron, who by the aid of a 
pair of horn spectacles, was reading from the bi- 
ble aloud. It was the fortunate legatee. 

PART IV. 17 
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The sick man laid his hand upon his attendant's 
^m, and motioned him to stop. He closed the 
book, and laid it on the bed. 

*< Open the window," said the sick man. 

He did so. The noise of carriages and carts, 
the rattle of wheels, the cries of men and boys ; all 
the busy sounds of a mighty multitude instinct 
with life and occupation^ blended into one deep 
murmur floated into the room. Above the hoarse 
loud hum arose from time to time a boisterous 
laugh ; or a scrap of some jingling song, shouted 
forth by one of the giddy crowd, would strike upon 
the ear for an instant, and then be lost amidst the 
roar of voices and the tramp of footsteps — the 
breaking of the billows of the restless sea of life 
that rolled heavily on, without. These are melan- 
choly sounds to the quiet listener at any time ; but 
how melancholy to the watcher by the bed of death! 

" There is no air here," said the sick man faint- 
ly. "The place pollutes it; it was fresh round 
about, when I walked there, years ago; but it 
grows hot and heavy in passing these walls. I can- 
not breathe it." 

" We have breathed it together a long time,'' 
said the old man. " Come, come." 

There was a short silence, during which the two 
spectators approached the bed. The sick man 
drew a hand of his old fellow prisoner towards 
him, and pressing it affectionately between both 
his own, retained it in his grasp. 

"I hope," ho gasped after awhile — so faintly 
that they bent their ears close over the bed to 
catch the half-formed sounds his cold blue lips gave 
vent to — "I hope my merciful Judge will bear in 
mind my heavy punishment on earth. Twenty 
years, my friend, twenty years in this hideous 

frave. My heart broke when my child died, and 
could not even kiss him in his little coflSn. My 
loneliness since then, in all this noise and riot, has 
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been very dreadful. May Crod forgive me ! He 
has seen my solitary, lingering death." 

He folded his bands, and murmuring something 
more they could not bear, fell into a sleep — only a 
sleep at first, for they saw him smile. 

They whispered together for a little time, and 
the turnkey stooping over the pillow, drew hastily 
back. '< He has got his discharge !" said the man^ 
with an oath. 

He had. But he had grown so like death in life, 
that they knew not when he died« 
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CHAPTER XLIV; 



DBfiCRIPTIVE OF Alf .ATFECTiffO llfXERVIifW ] 

MR. SAMUEL WELLEM AlfD A FAMILY PARTY. MR. 
PICKWICK MAKES A TOUR OF THE DIMINUTIVE WORLD 
HE INHABITS, AND RESOLVES TO MIX WITH IT IN FU- 
TURE AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE. 

A FEW mornings after his incarceration, Mr. Sa- 
muel Weiler, having arranged his master's room 
with all possible care, and seen him seated over 
his books and- papers, withdrew to employ himself 
for an hour or two to come, as he best could. It 
was a fine morning, and it occurred to Sam that a 
pint of porter in the open air would lighten his next 
quarter of an hour or^ so, as well as any little 
amusement in which he. could indulge. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he betook htm* 
«elf to the tap, and having purchased the beer, and 
obtained, moreover, th^ dayrbut-onerbefore-yester- 
day's paper, he repaired to the skittle ground, and 
seating himself on a bench, proceeded to enjoy him- 
self in a very sedate and methodical manner. 

First of all, he took a refreshing: draught of the 
beer, and then be lodked up at a window, and 
bestowed a Platonic wink on a yow^ lady who was^ 
peeling potatoes thereat Then he opened the pa- 
per, and folded it so as to get the police reports out- 
¥card ; and this being a vexatious and difficult thing 
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tb^ wheft there- is any wind stirring, he took ano* 
tiier draught of the-beei" when he had accampUnbed 
it Then he read two lines of the paper, and 
stopped short to look at a couple ofnien who were^ 
finishing a game at rackets, which, being concluded, 
he cried out "worry good " in an approving man- 
ner, and looked round upon the spectators, to as- 
certain whether their sentiments coincided with 
kis own. Thfc involved the necessity of looking 
up at the windows also; and as the young lady was 
still there, it was an act of common politeness to 
wink again, and to drink to her good health in- 
dumb show, in another draught of the beer, which 
Sam did ; and' having frowned hideously upon a 
small boy who had noted this latter proceeding 
with open eyes, he threw one leg over the other, 
and, holding the newspaper in both hands, began 
to read in real earnest. 

He had hardly composed himself into the need- 
ful state of abstraction, when he thought he heard 
his own name proclaimed in some^distant passage. 
Nor was he mistaken, for it quickly passed from 
mouth to mouth, and in a few seconds the air 
teemed with shouts of ** Weller.** 

"Here!" roared Sam, in a stentorian voice. 
"Wot's the matter ? Who wants him ? Has an 
express come to say that his country-house is a 
Brer 

" Somebody wants you in the hall," said a man 
who was standing by. 

" Just mind that 'ere paper and the pot, old feU 
ler, will you V* said Sam. " Pm a comin^ Blessed, 
if they wos a callin' me to the bar, they cotilcln^t 
make more noise about it." 

Accompanying these words with a gentle rip on 
the head of the young gentleman before noticed, 
who, unconscious of his close vicinity to the person 
in request, was screaming " Wellcr" with all hir 
might, Sam. hastened across the ground, and ran' 
up the steps into the ball. Hero, the first objedt 
17* 
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that mot^bis eyes was hi» beloved father ^iiingxm 
a bottom stair, with bis hat in his band, sboutiog 
out " Weller" in bis very loudest tone, at half-mi- 
nute intervals. 

« Wot are you a roarin'at T" said Sam impetu- 
ously, when the^ld gentleman had discharged bim- 
scli'Qf anpth^r shopt ; " makin' yourself so precious 
hot that you lookajikie a aggrawated glass-blower. 
Wpt's the matterr 

« Aha !" replied the-old gentleman, " I begun to 
be afeerd that you'd gone for .a vf{x]k > round the 
Regency Park, Sammy.'' 

« Come," said Sam, " none o' them taunts agin 
tbe wictim o' avarice, and come oflF that 'ere step. 
Wot are ypu a ^ettin' down ther« ibr ? I don't live 
there." 

" I've got sitch a game for you, Sammy," said 
tbe elder Mr. Weller, rising. 

" Stop a minit," said Sam, ** you're all vite be- 
hind." 

" That'g rightr Sammy, rub it off," said Mr. 
Wi&Uer, as bis son dusted him. " It might look 
personal here, if von valked about vith any vite- 
vash on vun's clothes, eh, Sammy ?" 

As Mr. Weller exhibited in this place unequivo- 
cal symptoms of an approaching fit of chuckling, 
S^na. interposed to stop it 

" Keep quiet, do,'^ said Sam, " there never vos 
such a old picter-card bom. Vot are you bustin' 
vith, now?" 

"Sammy," said Mr. Weller, wiping his fore- 
h?^ad, " I'm afeerd that vun o' these days I shall 
laugh myself into a appleplexy, my boy." 

« Veil, then, what do you do it for ?" said Sam. 
** Now, then, wot have you got to say ?" 

" Who do you think's come here vith me, Sam- 
ivel ?" said Mr. Weller, drawing back a pace or 
twp, pursing up bin^noouth, md eytendii^ his eye- 
bi^p^ws. 

** Pell r said Sam. 
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Mr. Weller shook hisr bead,. and bis.^ed tteeks 
expanded vvUh the laughter that was endeavouring 
to find a vent. 

" Motlled-fece man, p'r'aps V^ suggested Sam. 

Again Mr- Weller shook his head. , 

« Who tlien T" asked Sam. 

" Your mother-in-law,'* said Mr» Weller ; and it 
was lucky? he did say it^yor his. cheeks must inevi* 
tably havacrackedfrom^ their most unnntural db- 
tention. 

"Your, mother-in-law, Sdmmy,'* said Mp» Wel- 
ler, " and the. red-nosed man, my boy ;. and the<ced-. 
nosed man. Ho ! ho ! ho !" 

With this Mr. Weller launched into convulsions 
of laughter, while Sam regarded him with a broad 
grin gradually overspreading his whole counte- 
nance. 

*< They've come to have a little serous talk vith 
you, Samivel," said Mr. Weller, wiping his eyes.. 
" Don't let out nothin' gJbout the unnat'ral. creditor, 
Sammy. 

"Wot, don't they know who -ii is^^V* inquired > 
Sam. 

"Not a bit on it," replied his father. 

"Vereare they?" said Sam, reciprocating all 
the old gentleman's grins. 

** In the snuggery," rejoined Mr; Weller. "Catch 
the red-nosed man a gain' any v^re but vere the 
liquors is; not he, Samivel — not hOi Ve'd a worry 
pleasant ride along the road from tiie^Markis this 
mornin', Sammy ^" said Mr. Weller, when he felt, 
himself equal to the task of speaking in an articu- 
late manner. " I drovd the old piebald iii that 'ere 
little shay-cart as. .belonged to your mother in-law's ., 
first wenter, into vieh . a harm-cheer vos^ liAed for 
the Shepherd; and I'm blest^'^ saidrMr; Weller, 
with a look of deepscorn-r"" I'm blest if, they didn't 
bring a portable flight o' steps out into, the road a 
front o' our door, for him to get up by." 

" You daoli mean that 7" said^Sam. 
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**I Jo mean that, Sammy/' repKed his (aiher^^ 
"and 1 vish you could ha* see^ how tight be held 
on by the sides ven he did get up^.as if be woa 
afeerd o' being precipitayted down full six foot, 
and da^h^ into a million batoms; He tumbled in 
at last, however, and avay ve vent; and I raytber, 
think — I say I rayther think, Samivel — that he found 
his-self a little jolted ven ve turned the corners." 

** Wot, 1 s'pose you happened to drive up a^ a 
post or two?" said Sam. 

" I'm afeerd," replied Mr. Weller, in a rapture* 
of winks — " I'm areerd I took vun or two on 'em, 
Sammy; he wos a fly in' out o' the harm-cheer alL 
th» vay." 

Here the old gentleman shook his head from^ 
side to side, and was seized with a hoarse internal 
rumbling, accompanied with a violent swelling of 
the countenance, and a sudden increase in the 
breadth of all his features — symptoms whicln 
alarmed his son not a little. 

" Don't be frightened, Sammy — don't be fright- 
ened," said the old gentleman, wfien,bydintof much 
struggling, and various convulsive stamps upon the 
ground he had recovered his voice. " It's only a 
kind o' quiet laugh as I'm a tryin' to come, Sam- 
my." 

« Veil, if that's wot it is," said Sam, "you'd bet- 
ter not try to come it agin. You'll find it rayther 
a dangerous inwention." 

"Don't you like it, Sammy?" inquired the old 
gentleman. 

" Not at all," replied Sam. 

" Veil," said Mr. Weller, with the tears still 
running down his cheeks, " it 'ud ha' been a worry 
great accommodation to me if I could ha' done it, 
and 'ud ha' saved a good many vords at ween 
your mother-in-law and me, sometimes; but Pm 
afeerd you're right, Samlmy; it's too much in the 
appleplexy line — a deal too much, Samivel.'' 

This conversati<Ki brought them to the door of 
the snuggery, into which ^Sam-^pausing for an in- 
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stant to look over his shoulder, and cast a sly leer 
at his respected progenitor, who was still giggling 
behind — at once led the way, 

" Mother in-law,'' said Sam, politely saluting the 
lady, " werry much obliged to you for this here 
wisit/ Shepherd, how airy ou?'^* 

«0h, Samuel r said Mr?, Waller, "This- is 
dreadfuK" 

, "Not a bit on it, mum," replied Siim. "Is it. 
Shepherd?" 

Mr. Stiggins raised his hands, and turned up hh 
eyes^ till the whites — or rather the yellows— were 
alone visible, but made no reply in words. 

"Is this here gen'lm'n troubled vith any painful 
complaint P* said Sam, looking to his mother-in- 
law for explanation. 

*^ The good man is grieved to-see you here, Sa- 
muel," replied Mrs. Weller. 

" Oh, that's it,- is it T"^said Sam. " I wos afeerdr 
from his manner, that he might ha' forgotten to 
take pepper vith that 'ere last cowcumber he eat. 
Set down, sir; ve make no extra charge for the 
settin' down as the king remark<^d, ven^ he blow'd 
up his ministers."^ • 

" Youn^man," said Mr. Stiggins, ostentatiously; 
" I fear you are not softened by imprisonment." 

" Beg your pardon, sir," replied Sam, " wot .wos 
you graciously please to hobserve?" 

" I apprehend; young' man, that your nature i^ 
no softer for this chastening,." said Mn Stiggins in 
a loud voicew- 

" Sir,'' replied Sam, " you're werry kind to say 
so. I hope my-natur is not^ a soft vun, sir. ^ Werry 
much obliged to yotr foryour good opinion, sir:" * 

At this point of the conversation^ a sound, inde- 
corously approaching to a laugh, was heard to pro* . 
ceed from the chair in whfch the elder Mr. Weller 
was seated, upon which Mrs. Weller, on a hasty 
coanderation of all the circumstances of the case, 
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Considered it her boanden duly to become* gradu- 
ally hysterical. 

" Weller^'' said Mrs. W. (the old gentleman w» 
seated in a corner;) •''Wellerl come forth." 

« Worry mjuch obleeged to you, my dear," re- 
plied Mr. Weller; " but l*m quite comfortable vert 



». 



anv' 

Upon this, Mrs. Weller burst into tears. 

« Wot's gone wrong, mum?" said Sam. 

** Oh, Samuel !" replied Mrs. Weller ; " your fa-* 
thev makes me wretched. Will nothing do him. 
good?" 

"Do you hear this here?" said Sam, "Lady 
vants to know velher nothin' 'ull do you good." 

" Werpy muck indebted to Mrs. Weller for her 
po-lite inquiries, Sammy," replied the old gentle^ 
roan. " I think a pipe vould benefit me a good 
deal. Could I be accommodated, Sammy?'' 

Here Mrs. Weller let fall some more tears, and 
Mr. Stiggins groaned. 

'f Hallo ! herefs this unfortunate genlm'n took itt 
agin," said Sam, looking round. " Vere do you feel, 
it now, sir ?" 

" In the same place, young man," rejoined Mr. 
Stiggins : « in the sanr^e place." 

"Vei:e may that be, sir?" inquired Sam, with 
great outward simplicity. 

"In the buzzim,, young man,'' replied Mr. Stig^ 
gins, placing his umbrella on his waistcoat 

At this affecting reply,Mrs. Weller being wholly 
unable to. suppress her feelings, sobbed aloud, and 
stated her conviction that the red-nosed man was 
a samt; whereupon Mr. Weller, senior, ventured 
to suggest, in an undertone, that he must be the re- 
presentative of the united parishes of Saint Simon 
Without and Saint Walker Within. 

" Fm afeerd, mum," said Sam, " that this here 
gen'lm'n, vith the tvist in his countenance, feels, 
rayther thirsty, vith the melancholy spectacle afore 
him. la it the case, mum ?" 
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^e worthy lady looked at Mr. Stiggins for a 
reply, and that gentleman, with many rollings of 
the eye, clenched his throat with his right hand, 
and mimicked the act of swallowing, to intimate 
that he was a thirst. 

"I am afraid, Samuel, that his feelings have 
made him so, indeed,'^ said Mrs. Weller, mourn- 
fully. 

" Wot's your usual tap, sir ?" replied Sam. 
" Oh, my dear young friend !" replied Mr. Stig- 
gins, " all taps is vanities." 

" Too true; too true, indeed," said Mrs. Weller, 
murmuring a gi-oan and shaking her head assent*- 
ibgly. 

"Veil," said Sam, "I des-say they may be, sir; 
but vich is your partickler wanity. Vich wanity 
do you like the flavour on best, sir?" 

" Oh, my dear young friend," replied Mr. Stig- 
gins> ** I despise them all. " If,'^ said Mr. Stig- 
gins, ** if there is any one of them less odious than 
another, it is the liquor called rum — warm, my 
dear young friend, with three lumps of sugar to 
the tumbler." 

" Werry sorry to say, sir," said Sam, " that they 
don't allow that partickler wanity to be sold in this 
here establishment." 

" Oh, the hardness of heart of these inveterate 
men !" ejaculated Mr. Stiggins. "Oh, the accursed 
cruelty of these inhuman persecutors!" 

With these words, Mr. Stiggins again cast up his 
eyes, and rapped his breast with his umbrella ; and 
it is but justice to the reverend gentlemen to say, 
that his indignation appeared very real and un- 
feigned indeed. 

After Mrs. Weller and the red-nosed gentleman 
had commented on this inhuman usage in a very 
forcible manner, and vented a variety of pious and 
holy execrations against its authors, the latter re- 
commended a bottle of port wine, warmed with a 
little water, spice,, and sugar, as being grateful to 
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tbe stomach, and savouring less of vanity than 
many other compounds. It ^iras/ accordingly or- 
dered to be prepared, and pending its preparation 
the red-ndsed man and Mrs. Weller looke^l at the 
elder W. and groaned. 

" Veil, Sammy ,** said that gentleman, *' I hope 
you'll find your spirits rose by this here lively 
wisit Weriy cheerful and improvin' conwersa- 
tion, ain't it, Sammy?" 

" You're a reprobate," replied Sam ; " and I de- 
sire you von't address no more o' them ungraceful 
remarks to me." 

So far from being edified by this very proper re- 
ply, the elder Mr. Weller at once relapsed into a 
broad grin : and this inexorable conduct causing 
the lady and Mr. Stiggins to close theif eyes and 
rock themselves to and fro on their chairs, in a 
troubled manner, he farthermore indulged in seve- 
ral acts of pantomime indicative of a desire to pum- 
mel and wring the nose of the aforesaid Stiggins, 
the performance of which appeared to aflTord him 
great mental relief. The old gentleman very nar- 
rowly escaped detection in one instance ; for Mr. 
Stiggins happening to give a start on the arrival 
of the negus, brought his head in smart contact 
with the clenched fist with which Mr. Weller had 
been describing imaginary fireworks in the air, 
wilhin two inches of his ear for some minutes pre- 
vious. 

" Wot are you a reachin' out your hand for the 
tumbler in that 'ere sawage vay for ?" said Sam, 
with great promptitude. "DonH you see you've 
hitthegen'lm'n?^ 

" I didn't go to do it, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, 
in some degree abashed by the very unexpected 
occurrence of the incident. 

" Try an inward application, sir," said Sam, as 
the rcd-noseA gentleman rubbed his head with a 
rueful visage. *' Wot do you think of that for a 
go' o' wanity varm, sir?" 
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Mr. Stiggins made no verbal answer, but his 
manner was expressive. He tasted the contents 
of the glass which Sam had placed in his hand, put 
his timbrella on the floor, and tasted it again, pass- 
ing his hand placidly across his stomach twice or 
thrice ; he then drank the whole at a breath, and 
smacking his lips held out the tumble jfothipre. 

Nor was Mrs. Weller behind-haud in doing jus- 
tice to the composition. 'The good lady began by 
protesting, that she cooldn't touch a drop — then 
took a small drop-^then a large drop — and then 
a great many drops ; and her feelings being of the 
nature of those substances which are powerfully 
affected by the application of strong waters, she 
dropped a tear with every drop of negus, 'bhA so 
got on melting the feelings doWn, until at length 
she had arrived at a very pathetic and decent pitch 
of misery. 

The elder Mr. Weller observed these signs and 
tokens with many manifestations of disgust, and 
when, after a second jug of the same, Mr. Stiggiits 
began to sigh in a dismal manner, he plainly evinced 
his disapprobation of the whole proceedings by 
sundry incoherent ramblings of speech, among 
which frequent angry repetitions of the word " gam- 
mon " were alone distinguishable to the ea>. 

" I'll tell you wot it is, Samivil, my boy," whis- 
pered the old gentleman into his son's ear after a long 
and steadfast contemplation of his lady and Mn 
Stiggins; " I think there must be somethin' wrong 
in your mother-in-law's inside, as veil as in 'thati>' 
the red-nosed man." 

" Wot do you mean ?' said Sam. . , . 
"I mean this here, Sammy," replied the old 
gentleman, " that wot they drink don't seem no 
nourishment to 'em ; it all turns to varm vater at 
vunce, and com6s a' pourin' out o' their eyes. 
'Pend upon it, Sammy, it's a constitootional infir- 
mity." ' . 
Mr. Weller delivered this scientific opinion wRh 
PABT IV. 18 
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maoyconfirmatory frowns and nods, which Mrs. 
Weller remarking and cooclading that th^ bore 
flome diBparaghig reference either to herself or to 
Mr. Stigginsy-or 4o both, was on the pmot of be- 
coming infinitely 'Worse, when Mr. Stiggins, getting 
on his legs as well as he could, proceeded to de- 
liver an edifying discourse for the benefit of the 
cfon)pany,but mdrc especially of Mr. Samuel, whom 
be adjured, in moving terms, to be upon his guard in 
that sink of iniquity into which he was cast; to 
abstain from all hypocri^ and pride of heart ; and 
to take in all things exact pattern and copy by him 
Sttiggins,) in which case he might calculate on ar- 
riving sooner or later at the eomfortable conclu- 
sion, that, like him, he was a most estimable and 
blameless character, and that all his acquaintance 
Und friends were hopelessly abandoned and profli- 
gate wretches ; which consideration could not but 
afibrd him the liveliest satisfaction. 

He farthermore conjured him to avoid, above 
all things, the vice of intoxication, which he likened 
unto the filthy habits of swine, and to those poison- 
ous and haleAil drugs which being chewed in the 
mouth are said to filch away the memory. At this 
point of his discourse the reverend and red-nosed 
gentleman became ^gularly incoherent, and stag- 
gering to and fro in the excitcmentof his eloquence, 
was fain to catch at the back of a dchair to pre- 
serve his perpendicular. 

Mr. Stiggins did not desire his hearers to be upon 
their guaid against those false prophets and 
wretched mockers of religion, who, without sense 
to expound its first doctrine8,or hearts to feel its first 
principles, are more dangerous members of society 
than the common criminal ; imposing as they ne- 
cessarily do upon the weakest and worst informed 
natures, casting scorn and contempt on what should 
be held most sacred, and bringing into partial disre- 
pute large bodies of virtuous, and well-conducted 
persons of many excellent sects and persuasions ; 
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but as he leant over the back of the chair for a 
considerable time, and closing one eye, winked a 
good deal with the other, it is presumed that he 
thought it all, but kept it to himself. 

During the delivery of this oration, Mrs. Weller 
sobbed and wept at the end of the paragraphs, 
^ile Sam, sitting cro^-leggad on a chair and rest- 
ing his arms on the top-rail, regarded the. speaker 
with great suavity and blandness of demeanour, 
occasionally bestowing a look of recognition oa 
the old gentleman, who was delighted at the begii^ 
ning, and went to sleep about half-way. 

" Brayvo! werry pretty!'' said Sam, when the 
red-nosed man having finished, pulled his worn 
gloves on, thereby, thrusting his fillers through the 
broken tops till the knuckles were disclosed to 
view — " Werry pretty." 

" I hope it may do you good^Samuel," said Mrs. 
Weller solemnly. 

" I think it vill, mum,'* replied Sam. 

" [ wish I could hope that it would do your fa- 
ther good," said Mrs. Weller. 

" Thankee, my dear," said Mr. Weller senior. 

" How do you find yourself arter it, my love V* 

" Scoffer !" exclaimed Mrs. Weller^ 

" Benighted man !" said the reverend Mr. Stig^ 
gins. 

« If I don't get no better light than that 'ere 
moonshine o' your'n, my vorthy creetur," said the 
elder Mr. Weller, " it's werry likely as I shall con- 
tiney to Jbe a night coach till I'm took off the road 
altogether. Now, Mrs. We, if the piebald stands 
at livery much longer, he'll stand at nothin' as ve 
go back, and p'raps that 'ere harm cheer ull be 
tipped over into some hedge or another, vith the 
shepherd in it." 

At this supposition the reverend Mr. Stiggins,in 
evident consternation, gathered up bis hat and um- 
brella, and proposed an -immediate departure,, to 
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which Mrs. Weller assented. Sam walked with 
ibem to the lodge-gate, and took a dutiful leave. 

** AhJo, Samivel," said the old geDtleman. 

<« Wot's a-do?" inquired Sam. 

^.¥el)> good bye, then/' said the old gentle- 
man. 

« Oh, that's wot you're a' aimin' at, is it?" said 
Sam. " Good bye, old double-vickef 

« Sammy," whispered Mr. Weller, looking cau- 
tiously round: " my duty to your gov'ner, and tell 
feam if he thinks better o' this here bis'ness tocom- 
moonicate vith me. Me and a cab'net-maker has 
dewised a plan for gettm' him out. A pianner, 
Samivel — a pianner!**- said Mr. Weller, striking his 
son on the cnest with the back of his hand^ and 
falling back a step or two. 
• ** Wot do you mean?" said Sam. 

** A pianner forty, Samivel," rejoined Mr. Wel- 
ler in a still nK^re mysterious manner, ^ as he cao 
l^Y? op, hire; vun as von't play, Sammy." 

** And wot 'ud be the good o* that ?" said Sam. 

''Let him send to my friend, the cab'net-maker, to 
jfetch it back, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller. " Are 
you awake now?" 

^ No," rejoined Sam. 

** There ain't no vurks in it," whispered his £i-. 
flier. '' It 'ull hold him easy with his hat and shoea- 
on; and breathe through the legs, vich his holler. 
Have a passage ready taken for * Merriker.' The * 
* Merrikjn' gov'ment vill never give him up, vea 
VUnce they finds as he's got money to spend, Sam- 
my. Let the gov'ner stop there till Mrs. Bardell's- 
dead, or Mr. Dodson and Fogg's hung, vich last , 
ewent I ^think- is the most likely to happen first, 
Sammv: and then let him come back and write a 
book about tb« * JVierrikins' as'll pay all his expenses 
and more if be blows 'em up enough." 

Mr. Weller delivered this hurried abstract of 
his ^ plot with great vehemence of whikper, , and - 
then as if fearful of weakening the effect fit the tre- 
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mendous communication by any farther dialogue, 
gave the coachman's salute, and vanished. 

Sam had scarcely recovered his usual composure 
of countenance, which had been greatly dbt^^rbed 
by the secret communicaiion of his respected rela- 
tive,.when Mr. Pickwick accosted him.^ 

" Sam,'* said that gentleman. 

'* Sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"I am going for a walk rountl the prison, and I 
wish you to attend me. I see a prisoner we know 
coming' this' way, Siim,"' said Mr. Pickwick, 
smiling. 

h " Vich, sir?" inquired Mr. Weller; " the gen'F- 
m'n vith the hfead o' hair, or the interestin' captive 
in tha stock in's?" 

"'Neither," rejoined Mr. Pickwick. <<He is* an 
older friend of yours, Sam." 

" O* mine, sir ?" exclaityied Mr. Welter. 

" You recollect the gentleman very welH I dare 
say, Sam," >epired Mr. Pickwick, *<or else you 
are more unmindfttlof your old acquaintances than 
rethink you are. Hushi not a word, Sam — not a 
syllable.' H^reheis." 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke. Jingle walked up. He 
looked less miserable than before, being dad in a 
half-worn suit of clothes, which with Mr. Pick- 
wicE's assistance had been released from the paww- 
Brokers. He wore clean Hnen too, and had had his 
htdr cut; Hd was very pale and thin, however; 
and" as he crept slowly up, leaning on a stick, it 
was easy to see that he had suffered severely from 
illness and want, and was still very weaki He 
took off his hat as Mr. Pickwick saluted him, and 
seemed much humbled and abashed at sight of 
Sam Weller. 

rVJHowing close at his heels, came Mr,^ foWTrot- 
ter,.in Iharaialogqe of whose vices, want of faitk 
and attachi^ent to hiscompanion could, at alhefents^ 
find no pla^e. He wa9 still ragged and squalid^ 
but hb mce was not*quite ^so hoUow as on hisfirat 
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meeting with Mr. Pickwick a few days before. As 
be took off his hat to our benevolent old friend^ he 
nmrmured some broken expressions of gratitude, 
and muttered something about having been saved 
from starving. 

"Well, well,** said Mr. Pickwick, impatiently 
interrupting htm, *' you can follow with Sanu I 
want to speak to you, Mr. Jingle. Can you walk . 
without his arm T" 

"Certainly, sir — all ready — not too fast — legs 
shaky — head queer — round and round — eartn- 
quaky sort of fepling — very." 

" Here, give me your arm," said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

**-No, no," replied Jingle; "won't indeed — 
rather no^" 

"Nonsense,'' said Mr. Pickwick; "lean upon 
nae,^ I desire, sir." 

Seeing that he was confused and agitated, and 
uncertain what to do, Mr. Pickwick cut the matter 
short by drawing the invalided stroller's arm 
through his, and leading him away without saying 
another word about it 

Dwing the whole of this time, the countenance 
of Mr. Samud Weller had exhibited an expression 
of the most overwhelming, and absorbing astonish- 
ment that the imagination can portray. After 
kxrfcing from Job ^to Jingle, and from Jingle to Job 
in profound silence, he > softly, ejaculated his asto- 
nishment in words, which he repeated at least 
a score of times, after which exertion he appeared 
wholly bereft of speech^ and again cast his eyes, 
first upon the one and. then upon the other, in 
mute perplexity and bewilderrpent. 

"Now, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
back. 

"Pm a comin', sir," replied Mr. Weller, me- 
.chanically following his master; aad still he lifted 
not his eyes frogi Mr. Job Trotter, who walked at 
bis gid^ in silence. 
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Jbb kept his eyes fixed on the ground for some 
time, and Sam with his, glued to Job's counte- 
, nance, ran up-againts the people who were walk- 
ing about, and fell over little children, and stum- 
bled against steps and railings, without appearing 
at all sensible ofit, until Job, looking s«tealthily up, 
said — 

" How do you do, Mr. Weller V 

" It is him !" exclaimed Sam ; and having esta- 
blished Job's identity beyond all doubt, he smote 
his leg, and vented his feelings in a long shrill whis- 
tle. 

" Things has altered with me, sir," said Job. 

" I should think they had," exclaimed Mr. Wel- 
ler, surveying his companion's rags with undisguised 
wonder. " This is ray ther a change for the vorse, 
Mr. Trotter, as the gen'l'tn'n said ven he got two 
doubtful shillings and sixpenn'orth o' pocket-pieces 
for a good half crown." 

" It is indeed,'' replied Job shaking his head. 
^* There is no deception now, Mr. Weller. Tears," 
said Job, with a look of momentary sly ness — ^«* tears 
are not the only proofs of distress, nor the best 
ones." 

" No, tbey ain't," replied Sam, expressively. 

" They may be put on, Mr. Weller," said Job. 

" I know they may," said Sam ; " some people, 
indeed, has 'em always laid on, and can pull out 
the plug venever they likes." 

•* Yes," replied Job ; " but these sort of things are 
not so easily counterfeited, Mr. Weller, and it -is 
a more painful process to get them up." As he 
spoke, he pointed to his sallow sunken cheeks, and, 
drawing up his coat sleeve, disclosed an arm which 
looked as if the bone could be broken at a touch, 
so sharp and brittle did it appear beneath its thin 
covering of flesh. 

"Wot have you been doin' to yourself?" said 
Sam, recoiling. 

" Nothing,'/ replied Job. 
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«« Notbin'P' echoed Sam. 
"1 have been doin' nothing for manj^ weeks 
past/' said Job; <^ and eating^and drinking almost 

as littk.** 

Sam took one comprehensive glance, at Mr. 
Trotter*s thin face and wretched apparel, and then 
seizing him by the arm commenced dragging him 
awaywith great violence. 

" Where are you going, Mr. Weller, said Job, 
vainly struggling .in the ppwerliil«gra«p of his oM 

enemyr • t^ , . 

« Come on," said Sam ; " come on.'' He deigned 
no farther explanation till they reached the tap, 
and then called for a pot of porter, -which was 
speedily produced 

" Now," said Sam, ^* drink that up-evYy drop on 
it,; and then turn the pot upside down, Xo let me 
see as youtve took the med'cine. 

«< But my dear Mr. Weller,'' remonstrated Job. 

"Down vhh it," said Sam, peremptorily. 

Thus admonished, Mr. Trotter raised the pot to 
his lips, and, by gentle and almost imperceptible 
degrees, tilted 'it into the air. He paused once, 
and oriy once, to draw a long breath, but without 
rairing his face from the vessel, which, in a few 
moments thereafter, he held out at arm's length, 
bottom upwards. Nothing fell upon the ground but 
a few particles of froth, which slowly detached 
themselves from the rim and trickled lazily down. 

"Veil done," said Sam^ •'-How do you find 
yourself arter it^" 

<* Better, sir. 1 think I am better," responded 
Job. 

" O' course you air," said Sam, argumentatively. 
** It's like puttin' gas in a balloon ; 1 can see vith 
the naked eye that you gets stouter under the ope- 
ration. Wot> do you say to another o' the sam« 
di-mensions." 

*^ I would rather not, lam much obliged to you, 
sir," replied Job — " muqb rather not" 
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**Vell, then wot d6 you say to some wittles?'*' 
mquired Sam. 

*' Thanks to your worthy governor, sir," said 
Mr. Trotter, " we have half a leg of mutton, baked, 
at a <ju?ir(er before three, with the potatoes under, 
it, to save boiling." 

" Wot ! has he been a purwidin' for you ?" asked 
Sam, emphatically. 

"He has, sir," replied Jpb. "More than that, 
Mr. Weller ; my master being very ill, he got us a 
room — we were in a kennel before-^and paid for 
it, sir ; and come to look at us at night when no- 
body should know. Mr. Weller,^' said Job, with 
r^al te^r^ in his eyes for once, " I could serve that 
gentleman till 1 fell down dead at his feet." 

" I say," said Sam, " PH trouWe you, my friend 
— none o' that.'^ 

Job Trotter looked amazed. 

"None o'that, I say, young feller," repeated Sam, 
fii:mly, "No vun serves him but me. . And now ve're 
upon it, ril let you into another secret besides that," 
said Sam, as he paid for the beer. " I never heerd, 
mind you, nor read of it in story-books, nor see in 
picters, any angel in tights and gaiters — riot even 
in spectacles, as I remember, though that may hn* 
been done for any thin' I know to the contrairey^ 
but mark my vords, Job Trotter, he^s a regular 
tl?orough-bred angel for all that ; and let me see 
the man as wenturs to tell me he knows a better- 
vun." Witk this defiance, Mr. Weller buttoned 
up his change in a side-pocket ; and wiiih many 
confirmatory nods and gestures by. the way^ pro- 
ceeded in search of the subject of discourse. 

They found Mr. Pickwick in company with Jin- 
gle, talking very earnestly, and not bestowing a 
look on the groups who were congregated on the 
racket-ground ; they were very motley groups^ too, 
and well vt^orth the looking at, if it were only in 
idle curiosity. " 

"Well," said Mr. Fickwick, as Sam and his, 
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companioQ drew nigh, " you will tee how jour 
health becomes, and think about it mean while. 
Make the statement out for me when you feel your- 
self equal to the task, and I will discuss the sub- 
ject with you when I have considered it. Now go 
to your room. You are tired, and not strong enough 
to be out long." 

*' Mr. Alfred Jingle,without one spark of his old 
animation — with nothing even of the dismal gaie- 
ty which he had assumed when Mr. Pickwick first 
stumbled on him in his misery, bowed low without 
speaking, and motioning to Job not to follow him 
j^st yet, crept slowly away. 

** Curious scene this, is it not, Sam V said Mr. 
Pickwick? looking good-humouredly round. 

** Worry much so, sir," replied Sam. "Venders 
vill never cease," added Sam, speaking to himself. 
"Pm worry much mistaken if that 'ere Jingle 
worn't a doin' somethin' in the vater-cart vay I" 

The area formed by the wall in that part of the 
Fleet in which Mr. Pickwick stood, was just wide 
enough to make a good racket court, one side be- 
inc formed, of course, by the wall itself, and the 
other by that portion of the prison which looked 
(or rather would have looked, but for the wall) to- 
ward St. Paul's Cathedral. Sauntering or sitting 
about, in every possible altitude of listless idleness, 
were a great number of debtors,.the major part of 
whom were waiting in prison untU their day of 
*^ going up " before the Insolvent Court should ar- 
rive, while others had been remanded for various 
terms, which they were idling away as they best 
could. Some were shabby, some were smart, many 
dirty, a few clean ; but there they all lounged, and 
loitered, and slunk. about, with as little spirit or 
purpose as the beasts in a.menagecie.^ 

Lolling from the windows which commanded a 
view of this promeaade, were a number of persons ; 
some in noisy conversation with their acquaintance 
fallow; others playing at ball with sonne adven- 
tuxoii^ throwers outside; .and others looking on at 
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the racket-players, or watching the boys as they 
cried the game. Dirty slipshod women passed and 
re-passed on their way to the cooking- house in one 
comer of the ydrd ; children screamed, and fought^ 
and played together,/ in another ; the tumbling of 
the skittles, and the shouts t)f the ^players, mingled 
perpetually with these and a hundred other sounds; 
and all was noise and tumult — save in a little mi- 
serable shed a few yards off, where there lay, all 
quiet and ghastly, the body of the Chancery priso- 
ner who had-diea the night before, awaiting the 
mockery of an inquest. The bodj ! It is the law- 
yer's term for the restless whirling mass of cares' 
and anxieties, affections, hopes, and griefe, that 
make up the living man. The law had his body, 
and there it lay, clothed in grave clothes, an aw* 
ful witness to its tender mercy. 

" Would you like to see a whistling-shop, sir ?' 
inquired Job Trotter. 

" What do you mean ?" was Mr. Pickwick's coun- 
ter inquiry. 

" A vistlin' shop, sir^" interposed Mr. Weller. 

"What is that, Sam?— A bird-fancier's?" in- 
quired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Bless your heart, no, sir," replied Job; **a whis- 
tling'shop, sir, is where they sell spirits." Mr. Job 
Trotter briefly explained here, that all persons, be- 
ing prohibited under heavy penalties from convey- 
ing spirits into debtors' prisons, and such commo- 
dities being highly prized by the ladies and gentle- 
men confined therein, it had occurred to some spe- 
culative turnkey to connive, for certain lucrative 
considerations, at two or three prisoners retailing 
the favourite article of gin, for their own profit and 
advantage. 

" This plan you see, sir, iias been gradually in- 
troduced into all the prisons for debt," said Mr» 
Trotter. 

"And it has this werry great advantage," said 
Sam, " that the turnkeys takes werry good care to 
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seize hold o' ev'rjbody but them as pays 'em, that 
attempts the willainny, and ven it gets in the pa- 
pers they're applauded for their wigiUoce ; so it 
cots two vays-^frightens other people from the 
trade, and elewates their own characters.'^ 

« Exactly so, Mr. Weller," observed Job. 

*< Welly but are these rooms never searched to 
ascertain whether arty spirits are concealed in 
themi" said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Cert'nly they are, sir," replied Sam; **bat the 
turnkeys knows before-hand, and gives the vord to 
the vistlersy and you may vistle for it when you go 
tokwk.^' 

By this time, Job had tapped at a door, which 
was .opened by a gentleman with an uncombed 
head, who bolted it after them when they had 
walked in, and grinned ; upon which Job grinned, 
and Sam also : whereupon Mr. Pickwick, thinking 
it might be expected of him, kept on smiling till 
the end of the interview. 

The gentleman with the uncombed head ap- 
peared quite satisfied with this mute announcement 
of their business; and producing a flat stone bot- 
tle, which mi^ht hold about a couple of quarts 
from beneath his bedstead, he filled out three glasses 
of gin, which Job Trotter and Sam disposed of in 
a most workmanlike manner. 

"Any more?" said the whistling gentleman. 

^* No tnore," replied Job Trotter. 

Mr. Pickwick paid ; the door was unbolted, and 
^ut they came; the uncombed gentleman bestow- 
ing a friendly jiod upon Mr. Roler, who happened 
to be passing at the moment. 

From this spot Mr. Pickwick wandered along all 
the galleries, up and down all the staircases, and 
once again round the whole area of the yard. The 

freat body of the prison population appeared to 
e Mivins and Sru^ngle, and the parson, and the 
butcher, and the leg, over and over again. There 
was the same squalor, the same turmoil and ncHse, 
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the same general characteristics in every corner ; 
in the best and the worst alike. The whole place 
seemed restless and troubled ; and the people were 
crowding and flitting to and ifro, like the shadows 
in an uneasy dream. 

" I have seen enough/' said Mr. Pickwick, as he 
threw himself into a chair in his little apartment. 
" My head aches with these scenes, and my heart 
toa Henceforth I will be a prisoner in my own 
room." 

And Mr. Pickwick steadfastly adhered to this 
determination. For three long months he remained 
shut up all day, only stealing out at night to breathe 
the air when the greater part of his fellow priso- 
wers were in bed or carousing in their rooms. His 
health was evidently beginning to suffer from the 
closeness of the confinement, but neither the often- 
repeated entreaties of Perker and his friends, nor 
the still more frequently repeated warnings and ad- 
monitions of Mr. Samuel Weller, could induce him 
to alter one jot of his inflexible resolution. 



PART IV. 16 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



ASGORDS A TOUCHING ACT OF DELICATE F££UNG> 
HOT UNMIXED WITH PLSASANTRT, ACHISVEP 
AND FEEFOEMED BY MESSES. DODSON AND FOGG. 

ir was withio a week of the close of the month 
of July, that a hackney cabriolet, number unre- 
corded, was seen to proceed at a rapid pace up 
Goswell-street ; three people were squeezed into it 
besides the driver, who sat, of course, in his own 
particular little dickey at the side ; over the apron 
were hung two shawls, belonging to all appear- 
ance to two small vixenish-looking ladies under the 
apron, between whom, comprc^ed into a very 
small compass, there was stowed away a gentle- 
man of heavy and subdued demeanour, who, when- 
ever he ventured to make an observation, was 
snapped up short, by one of the vixenish ladies 
before-mentioned. Lastly, the two vixenish la- 
dies and the heavy ^entteman were givii^ the 
driver contradictory directions, all tending to the 
one point, that he should stop at Mrs. mrdell's 
door, which the heavy gentleman in direct opposi- 
tion to, and defiance oi, the vixenish ladies, con- 
tended was a green door and not a yelk>w dde. 

** Stop at the house with the green door, driver,*' 
said the heavy gentleman. 
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" OW you perwerse creetur I" exclaimed one of 
the vixenish ladies. ** Drive to the ouse with t}ie 
yellow door, cabmin." 

Upon this the cabman, who in a sudden effort to 
pull up, at the house with the green door, had 
pulled the horse up so high that he nearly pulled 
him backwards into the cabriolet, let the animal's 
fore legs down to the ground again, and paused. 

"Now vere am I to pull up?" inquired the dri- 
ver. "Settle it among yourselves. AJL I ask ii^ 
veie." 

Here the contest was renewed with increased 
violence, and the horse being troubled with a fly 
on his nose, the cabman humanely employed his 
leisure in lashing him about the head, on the coun- 
ter-irritation principle.-. 

"Most wot^ 'carries the day," said one of the 
vixenish ladies at length. " The ouse with the yel- 
low, door, cabmin.^' 

But after the cabriolet had dashed up in splendid 
style to the house with the yellow door, " making," 
as<one of the vixenish ladies triumphantly said, 
" acterrally more n«ise tlian if one had come in 
one's own carriage" — and after the driver had dis- 
mounted to assist the ladiei^in getting out, the small 
round head of Master Thomas Bardell was thrust 
out of the one pair„window of a house with a red 
door a few numbers off 

"Aggrawatin* thing," said the vixenish lady last 
mentioifed, darling a withering glance at the heavy 
gentleman. 

" My dear, it's not my fault," saM . the gentle- 
man. 

" Don^t talk to me, you creetur, don't," retorted 
the lady. " The house with the fe4door, cabmin. 
Oh ! if ever a woQdan was troubled with a ruffinly 
creetur, that takes a pride ^nd pleasure in dis- 
gracing his wife on every possible occasion aftfre 
strangers, J ?im that woman!'! 
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** You ought to be ashamed of yoursdf, Raddle,'' 
said the other little woman, who was no other t^n 

Mrs. Cluppins. 

" What have I been a doing oft** asked Mr. Rad- 
dle. 

*< Don't talk to me, don't, you brute, for ftar I 
should be perwoked to forgit my sect and strike 
you," said Mrs. Raddle. 

While this dial(^ue was going on, the driver was 
most ignominieusly leading the horse by the bridle 
up to the house with th 
Bardell had already oj 
and low way of arrivii 
dashing up with all the 
no jumping down of th 
at the door, no opening 
the very last moment, l 
in a draught, and then 
out afterwards as if he 
The^ whole edge of the 
it was flatter than walking. 

"Well, Tommy,^' said Mrs. Quppins, "how's 
your poor dear mother ?" -^ 

"Oh, she's werry well,*' replied Master BardeH. 
"She's in the front parlor, — all ready, l^m ready 
too, I am." Here Master Bardell put his hands 
in his pockets, and jumped oflF and on the bottom 
step of the door. 

"Is any body else a goin', Tommy?" s^d'Mrs. 
Quppins, arranging her pelerine. 

" Mrs. Sanders is going, she is," replied Tommy. 
" Pm a goin' too, I am." 

" I^at the boy," said little Mrs. Cluppins: " He 
thinks of nobody but himself. Here, Tommy, 
dear." , * 

« Well," said Master Bardelb 

" Who else is a gfin', lovey?" said Mrs. Clup- 
pfhs in an insinuating manner. 

"Oh! Mrs. Rogers is a goiri'," replied Master 
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Bardelly opening his eyes very wide as he delivered 
the intelligence. 

" What ! The lady as has taken the lodgings !" 
ejaculated Mrs. Cluppins. 

Master Bardell put his hands farther down into 
his pockets, and nodded exactly thirty- 6 ve times, 
to imply that it was the lady lodger, and no other. 

"Bless u&!" said Mrs. Cluppins. "Its quite a- 
party," 

"Ah, if you knew what was in the cuphoard,- 
you'd say so," replied, Master Bardell. 

"What is there, -Tommy.1H said Mrs. Cluppins, 
coaxingly. " Yom'II tell me, Tommy, I know." 

" No, I won't," replied Master Bardell, shading 
his head, and applying himself to the bottom step 
again. * 

"Drat the child!" muttered Mrs. Cluppins. 
.^* What-a prowokin' little wretch it is! Come, Tom- 
my, tell your dear Cluppy.'' 

" Mother said I wasn't to," rejoined Master Bar- 
dell. " I'm a goin' to have some, I aaj." Cheered 
by this prospect, the precocious boy applied himself 
to his infantile tread-mill with increased vigour. 

Tha above examination of » child of tender 
years took place while Mr. and Mrs. Raddle and 
the cab-driver were having an altercation concern- 
ing the fare, which terminating at this point in fa- 
vour of the cabman, Mrs. Raddle came up totter- 
ing., 

"Lauk, Matry Aon I what's the matter?" said 
Mrs. Ctuppins. 

" It's put me all over in such a tremble, Betsy," 
replied Mrs. Raddle. " Radldle ain't like a man ; 
he leaves every thing to me." 

This was scarcely fair upon the unfortunate 
Mr. Raddle, who had been thrust aside by bh good 
tady in the comm#ncement of the dispute, and per- 
emptorily commanded to hold his tongue. He bad 
no opportunity of defending himself, however, feir 
Mrs. Raddle gave unequivocal signs of fainting; 
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\vhich beteg perceived from the parioor wibdesw, 
JMrs. Bardell, Mrs. Sanders, the lodger, and the 
lodger's servant, darted precipitatelj out, and con- 
veyed her toto the house, all talking at the same 
time, and ^viog utterance to various expressions 
of pity and condolence, as if she were one of the 
most suflering mortals on earth. Being conveyed 
into (he front parlour, She was there deposited oo 
a safe : and the lady from the first floor running 
up to the first floor, returned with a bottle of sat 
volatile, which, holding Mrs. Raddle tight round 
the neck, siie applied in all womanly kindness and 
pity to her nose, until that lady with many plunges 
-and struggles was fain to declare herself decided- 
ly better. 

" Ah, poor thing !" said Mrs. Rogers, " I know 
what her feelin's is too well.'* 

" Ah, poor thing ! so do I,*' said Mrs. Sanders; 
and then all the ladies moaned in unison, and said 
they knew what it was, and they pitied her from 
their faeartSf they did ; even the lodger's little ser- 
vant, who was thirteen years old, and three feet 
high, murmured her sympathy. 

" But what's been the matter?" said Mrs. Bar- 
dell. 

^ Ah, what has decomposed you, ma'am T" in- 
quired Mrs. Rx^ers. 

" I have been a good deal flurried," replied Mrs. 
Raddle, in a reproachful manner. Thereupon the 
ladies cast indignant looks at Mr. Raddle. 

" Why, the fact is," said that unhappy gentle- 
man, stepping forward, " when we alighted at this 
door, a dispute, arose with the driver of the cabri- 

oily " A loud scream from bis wife at the 

mention of this word, rendered all farther expla- 
nation inaudil^le. 

• ** You'd better leave us to br^g her round, Rad- 
•dle," said Mrs. Qugpins. " Shell never get bet- 
ter as long as you're here."" 

AH the ladies concurred i^ tbb opinion ; so Mr. 
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Raddte was pushed ^ut of the room, andraqBested 
to give himself an airing in the back yard, which 
he did for about a quarter of art hour, when Mrs. 
Bardell announced to him, with a solennn face, that 
b^ might come in now, but that he must be very 
careful how he behaved towards his wife. She 
4mew he didn't meao to be unkind ; but Mary Ann 
was very far from strongs and, if he didn't take 
care, he might lose her when he least expected it, 
which would be a very dreadful reflection for him 
afterwards, and so on. All this, Mr. I4fiddle heard 
with great submission, and presently returned to 
the parlour in a moSt Iamb-like manner. 

" Why, Mrs. Rogers, ma'am,^' said Mrs. Bar- 
dell, "you've never been introduced, I declare. 
Mr. Raddle, ma'am ; Mrs. Cluppins, ma'am ; Mrs. 
Raddle, nm'am." 

— — ^* Which is Mrs. Cluppins's sister," suggest- 
ed Mrs. Sanders. 

" Oh, indeed !" said Mrs. Rogers, graciously ; — 
for she was the lodger, and her servant was in 
waiting, so she was more gracious than intimate 
in right of her position. *" Oil, indeed !" 

Mrs. Raddle smiled sweetly, Mr. Raddle bowed, 
and Mrs. Cluppins said "she was sure she was very 
happy to have a opportunity of being known to a 
laoy which she had heerd sq much in faviour of, 
as Mrs. Rogers " — a compliment which the last- 
named lady acknowledged with graceful conde- 
scension. 

"Well, Mr. Raddle," saad^Mrs. BardelW "Tm 
.sure you ought to feel very much honoured at you 
and Tommy being the only gentlamen to escort so 
many ladies all the way to the Spaniard at Hamp- 
stead. Don't you think he ought, Mrs. Rogers, 
ma'am?" * 

*^Oh, certainly, ma'^flm !" replied Mrs. Rogers^ af- 
ter whom all the other ladies re^nded "Oh, cer* 
lainly." 

" Of course I ftfel it, ma'am," said Mr. Raddle, 
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rubbing bis hands, and evincing a slight tend^iM^ 
to brighten up a little. " Indeed, to tell you tfaie 
Irulh, I said, as we were coming along in the ca* 
brioily '' 

At the recapitulation of the word which awa- 
kened «o many palnfuL recollections, Mrs. Raddle 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes again, and 
uttered a half suppressed scream;, so that Mrs. 
Bardell frowned upon Mr> Raddle to inthnate that 
he had better not^ayany thing more; and desired 
Mrs. RogefS' servant^ with an air> to '^put the wine 
on.'^ 

This was the sfgnaLfor display4ng the hidden 
treasures of. the closet, which were sundi^ plates 
of oranges and biscuits, and a bottle of old crusted 
port — that at one and nine — with another of the 
celebrated East India shenr at fourteen-pence, 
which were all produced in honour of the lodger, 
and afforded unlimited satisfaction to every body. 
After great consternation had been excited in the 
mind of Mrs. Cluppins,.by an attempt on the part 
of Tommy to recount hovu^ he had been cross-ex* 
amined regarding the cspboard then in action, 
(which was fortunately nipped in the bud by his 
imbibing half a glass of the old-crosted " the wrong 
way," and thereby endangering his life for some 
secopds,) the party walked forth in quest of a 
Hampstead stage. This was soon found, and in a 
couple of hours they all arrived safely in the Span- 
iard Tea-gardens, where the luckless Mr. Raddle's 
very first act nearly oocasioned his good lady a re- 
lapse, it being neither more nor less than to order 
tea for seven ; ^ybereas (as the ladies one and all 
remarked,) what ceuld have been easier than for 
T!pmmy to have drank 4mt of any body's cup, or 
eveiy body's, if that was alf^ when the waiter wasn't 
lopking, which would have saved one head of te^.> 
and tte tea just as goodl 

However, there was no help for it, and the 
t^-tr?;. came. wid&. seven oips and saucen^ 
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and bread and butter on the same scale. Mns. 
Bardell was unanimously voted into the chair, and 
Mrs. Rogers being stationed on her right hand and 
Mrs. Raddie on her left, the meal proceeded with 
great merriment and success. 

** How sweet the country is, to-be-sure t" sighed 
Mrs. Rogers ;, ** L almost wish I. lived in. it al- 
ways.*' 

" Oh, you wouldn't like that, ma'am," replied 
Mrs. Bardell rather hastily; for it was not at all 
advisable, with reference to the lodgings, to en- 
courage such notions ; " you wouldn't like k, 
ma'am." 

"Oh! I should think you was a deal too lively 
and sought-after, to be content with 'the country, 
ma'am," said little Mrs. Cluppins. 

" Perhaps I am, ma'am. Perhaps I am,^' sighed 
the first-floor lodger. 

"For lonepeople as have got nobody to care jgpr 
them, or take care of them, or as have been hurt in 
their mind, or that kind of thing," observed Mr. 
Raddle, plucking up a little cheerfulness, and fook- 
irig round, "the country is all very well. The 
country for a- wounded spirit, they say." 

Now, of all things in the world that the unfor- 
tunate man could have said, any would have been 
preferable to this. Of course Mrs. Bardell burst 
into tears and requested to be led from the table 
instantly, upon which the aHedtonate child began 
to cry too, most dismally. 

" Would any body believe, ma'am/' exelaimed 
Mrs. Raddle, turning fiercely to tlie firat-floor lod- 
ger, " that a woman coutd bo* married to such a 
unmannerly creetur, which can tamper with a wo- 
nian's feelings as he does, every hour in the dayy 
ma'am ?" 

" My dear," remonstrated Mr. Radfje, " 1 didn't 
mean any thing* my dear." • 

<* Tbu didn't mean, ^ir I" repeated Mrs. Raddle, , 
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with great scorn and contempt ^Go awajf. I^ 
can't bear the nght on yon, yon brute." 

" You must not flurry yourself, Mary Ann,** io- 
teiiposed Mr8.Ciuppin8. ^ You really must conaidor 
yourself, my dear, which you never do. Now go 
away. Raddle;, there's a good soul, or you'll onSj 
aggravate her." 

" You had better take your tea by yourself sir, 
indeed,'' said Mrs. Rogers, again applying the 
smelling-bottle. 

Mrs. Sanders, who according to custom, was very 
busy at (he bread and butter, eiqpressed the samis 
opinion, and Mr. Raddle quietly retired. 

After, this (here was a great hoisting up of Master 
Bardell, who was raXher a large size for hugging, 
into bis mother's arms^ in which, operation he got 
hir boots in the tea-board, and occasioned some con- 
fusion among the cups and saucers. But that de- 
scription of^inting fits, which is contagious among 
ladi^y seldom lasts long, so when he had been w« 
kissed and a little cried over, Mrs. Bardell reco- 
vered, set him down again, wondered how she 
could have bej^p so foolish, and poured out some 
more tea. 

It wa3 at this moment that the sound of ap- 

(>roftching wheels was heard, and that the ladies, 
oo&ng up, saw a hackney-coadfi stop at the gar- 
den-glUe. 

" Mpre compaa|r^'''said Mrs. Sanders. 

"It's a gentleman," said Mrs. Raddle.. 

" Well, if it ain't Mr. Jack«on, the young man 
from Dodson and Fogg's!" cried Mrs. JB^rdeH. 
" Why, gracious! Surely Mr. Pickwick can*t 
have paid the damages." 

•< Cfr hofiercd marriage !" said Mrs. Onppins. 

"Dear me, how slow the gentleman is," ex- 
claimed Ii|rs. Rogers: "Why doesn't be- make 
haste!" * 

As the lady spoke thc^ words, Mf. Jackson 
tuiped from the coach wheie he had been address- 
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ibg 80ine observations to a shabby man in black 
hs^ings, who liad just emerged from the' vehicle 
with a thick ash stick in his hand, and made his 
way to the place where the ladies were seated; 
winding his hair round the brim of his hat as h^ 



came aiong. 

"Is any tiling the matter? Has anything takeb 
place, Mr. Jackson ?' said Mrs. Bardell eagerly. 

" Nothing whatever, ma'am," replied Mr. Jack- 
son. " How de do ladies t I have to ask pardon, 
ladies, for intruding*— but the,law, ladies — the law.** 
With this apology Mr. Jackson smiled, made a 
comprehensive bow, and gave his hair another 
wind. Mrs. Rogers whispered Mrs. Raddle that 
he was really an elegant young man. 

" I called in Ooswell-street," resumed Jackson, 
" and hearing that you were here, from the slavey, 
took a coach add came on. Our people want you 
down in the citjr directly, Mrs. BardelL" 

" Indeed l" ejaculated that lady, starting at the 
sudden nature of the communication. 

" Yes," said Jackson biting liis lip. " It's very 
important and pressing business, which can't be 
postponed on any account. Indeed, Dodson ex- 
pressly said so to me, and so did Fogg. I've kept 
the coach on purpose for you to go back in." 

"How very stmngel" exclaimed Mrs. Bardell. 

The ladies agreed that it was very strangei btft 
were unanimously of opinion that it must be very 
hnportant, or Dodson and Fogg would never have 
sent ; and farther, that the business being urgent, 
she ought to repair to Dodson and Fogg's witriout- 
any delay. 

There was a certain degree of pride and im- 
portance about being wanted by one's lawyers in 
such a monstrous hurry, that was by no means dis- 
pleasing to Mrs. Bardell, especially as it might be 
reasonably supposed to eahance her conlbquence in 
^he eyes of the first-floor lodger. She simpered a 
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little, afieeied extreme vexation and hesitation, and 
at last arrived at the conclusion that she supposed 
she must go. 

** But won't yon refresh yourself after your walk, 
Mr. Jackson V^ said Mrs. fiardell, persuasively. 

" Why, really there ain't much time to lose,** 
replied Jaclcson ; " and I've got a friend here," he 
continued, looking towards the man with the ash 
stick. 

^ Oh, ask your friend to come here, sir," said 
Mrs. Bardell. " Pray ask your friend here, sir.** 

" Why, thankee, I'd rather not," said Mr. Jack- 
son, with some embarrasment of manner. ^ He's 
not much used to ladies' society, and it makes 
hmx bashful. If you'll order the waiter to deliver 
hup any thing short, he won't drink it off at once, 
won't he 1 — otily try him." Mr. Jackson's fingers 
wandered playfully round his nose at this portioD 
of his discourse, to warn his hearers that be was 
speaking ironically. 

The waiter was at once desf>atched to the bash- 
ful gentleman, and the bashful gentleman took 
something ; Mr. Jackson also took something, and 
the ladies took something for hospitality's sake. Mr. 
Jackson then said that he was afraid it was time 
to go ; upon which Mrs. Sanders, Mrs. Cluppins, 
and Tommy (who it was arranged should accom- 
pany Mrs. Bardell : leaving the others to Mr. Rad- 
dle's protection) got into the coach. 

" Isaac," said Jackson, as Mrs. Bardell prepared 
to get in : looking up at the man with the ash stick, 
who was seated on the t)ox, smoking a cigar. 

" Well." 

« TTiis is Mrs. Bardell." 

" Oh, 1 know'd that, long ago," said the man. 

Mrs. Bardell got in, Mr. Jackson got in after 
her, and away they drove. Mrs. Bardell could not 
lidp rumiimting on what Mr. Jackson's friend had 
said. Shrewd creatures, those lawyers Twhy, bless 
ms, how they find people out ! 
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" Sad thing about these costs of our people's, 
ain't* it," said Jackson, when Mrs. Cluppins and 
Mrs. Sanders had fallen asleep ; ** your bill of costs 
I mean." 

" I'm very sorry they can't get them," replied 
Mrs. Bardell. " But if you law gentlemen do these 
things on speculation, why you must get ,a loss 
now and then, you know." 

"You gave them a cognovit for the amount of 
your costs after the trial, I'm told," said Jackson. 

" Yes. Just as a matter of form,'^ replied Mrs. 
Bardell. 

" Certainly," replied Jackson drily. " duite a 
matter of form. Quite." 

On they drove, and Mrs. Bardell fell asleep. 
She was awakened after some time by tjie stopping 
of the coach^ 

" Bless us !" said the lady, " are we at^ Free- 
man's Court?" 

" We're not going quife so far," replied Jackson. 
" Have the goodness to step out." 

Mrs. Bardell, not yet thoroughly^ awake, com- 
plied. It was a curious place ; — a large wall with a 
gate in the njiddle, and a gas-light burning inside. 

"Now, ladies," cried the man with the ash stick, 
looking into the coach, and shaking Mrs. Sanders 
to wake her, " Come." . Rousing her friend,*Mrs. 
Sanders alighted. Mrs. Bardell, leaning on Jack- 
son's arm, and leading Tommy by the hand, had 
already entered the porch. They followed. ^ 

The room they turned into, was §ven more odd- 
looking than the porch. Such a number of men 
standing about 1 And they stared so ! 

" What place is this ?" inquired Mrs. Bardell, 
pausing. 

" Only ono^of our public offices," replied Jackson,- 
hurrying her throu^ a door, and looking round to 
see that the other women were following. " Ldok 
sharp, Isaac." 

, PART IV. 20 
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^ Safe and sound,^ replied the man with the ash 
stick. The door swong heavily ^fter them, and 
they descended a small flight of steps. 

**' Here we are at last All right and tight, Mrs. 
Bardell !'' said Jackson, looking exuUingly ro^wd. 

** What do you mean?** said Mrs. Bardell, with 
a palpitating heart 

** Just this/' replied Jackson, drawing her a lit- 
. tie on one side ; " don't be frightened, Mrs. BardelL 
There never was a more delicate man than Dod- 
s^n, ma'am, or a. more humane one than Fogg. It 
was their duty in the way of business to take you 
in execution for them costs ; but they were anx- 
ious to spare your feelings as much as they could. 
What a comfort it must be to you to think how it's 
been done ! This b the Fleet, ma'am. Wish you 
good night, Mrs. Bardell. Good night. Tommy." 

As Jackson hurried away in company with the 
man with the ash stick, another man, with a key 
in his hand, who had been kx)king on, led the be- 
wildered female to a second short flight of steps; 
leading to a ^doprway. Mrs. Bardell screamed 
violently ; Tommy roared ; Mrs. Cluppius shrank 
within herself; and Mrs. Sanders made off, with- 
out more ado. For thc^ stood the injured Mr. 
Pickwick, taking his nigmly allowance of air ; and 
besidb him leant Samuel Weller, who^ seeing Mrs. 
Bardell, took his hat off with mock reverence, while 
his master turned indignantly on his heef. 

♦ Don't bother the woman," said the turnkey to 
Weller ; •* shc'« just come in." 

*< A pris'ncr !" said Sam, quickly replacing bis 
hat "Who's the plamtives? What for? Speak 
up, old feller." 

** Dodson and Fogg," replied the man ; ^ execu- 
tion on cognovit for costs." 

j' Here Job, Job," shouted fcm, dashing into the 
passage, **run to Mr. Porker's, Job; /want him 
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directly. I see some good i|i thft. Here's a game. 
Hooray I Vere's the gov'nor V^ 

But there was no reply to these inquiries, for 
Job had started furiously off, the instant he received 
his commission, and Mrs. Bardell ha^ fainted in 
real downright earnest. 
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